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ESQUIRES AND GENTLEMEN. 



Below the rank of Nobility, and titles personal 
or official, it has ever been difficult to assign the 
proper steps and degrees of worth and prece- 
dence. The times are past for adjusting such 
matters by a " Were'* or " Weregeld/* which 
was the name given to the^ne paid by our 
ancestors, for causing the death of any person, 
and which was supposed to express the compa^ 
rative valw of the life lost, and to be paid accord- 
ingly to the relations of the deceased, for the in- 
jury they had sustained. There were for instance, 
"as our antiquarians tell us, very different fines 
exacted for ^' Twelf-Jdnds,*' " Six-hinds;' and 
*' Twihinds:* The '' Were'' of a Twelfhind, was 
^as the terms import) double that of a Sixhind, 
and equal to that of six Ceorls or Tmhinds. Their 
wives were estimated according to similar rates, 
as CyrKseaX Sexhinda's, and Twelfhinha's. These 
*' weres** had respect to more offences than the 
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deprivation of life. The violation of female pu- 
rity was subjected to fines^ in proportion to the 
rank of the Lady, while the beards of the men 
were under similar protection. The virtue of a 
Cyrlifica, and th/e beard xoi the Ceorl, were esti- 
mated at a very low rate, while a man might be 
ruined for offending the chastity of a Twelfhinda, 
or applying a pair of scizzars to tiie chin of & 
Twdfhmd, 

But, as I said before, these times are past i 
To the credit of our modem system of Jurispru* 
deHc^, the life^^ihe^oirtue, and the beatds of our 
most ordinary plebeians are estimated as high 
as those of the greatest of our nobility. As tf> 
the law of mujrder in particular, it is the sam? 
whether we slay a Duke or a Chimney-tsweepen 
A Spanish soldier once, who bad runaway in the 
heat of a battle, very grayely assigned, the follow*^ 
ing reason for what he had done, to the c^ffioer 
who reproached him for his cowardice. '^ I. bad 
rcUher,*'^ said he, '* to tell you the real truth, that 
ten (jroizciees had been killed than Imysey^/' And 
yet upon the principle of the " Weregeld," thi^ 
life of a common soldier would not have been 
valued at so much aa^ the flftif^th pa^t of the Ufe 
Qtime Grmkkel 
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' But to return, to' our Saxon ancestors. Therd 
seem to have been about four ranks or degree 
below that of Earls, which was the ohief title of 
Nobility. Twelf-Mnds, Six-hinds, TwOinds or 
Ceorh; and perhaps ViUans made a fourth. 

I kiiow not where schooUboys learned thdr 
four degrees of '' GeHtkman, Apothecary, Plot^h* 
boy, Thzef." But I think the two latter at least 
must have come from the Saxons, or some of our 
feudal ancestors. The Ploughboy possibly nught 
represent all the meromarU of the feudal des^ 
mesnes, or Busiici, enumerated in little Dooms- 
day book, as the PoroarU, bovam, (herdsmen^ 
borers ftench, boors in short,) VaccarUi CotarO^ 
BordarU, and so forth. The latter bare been 
thought to be connected witii ploughs^ from the 
following entry ; Terra x bon. ibi. iii boid* et 1 
Caruca, (Heywood on ranks) Oaruca I suppose 
being the same ad the French Charmer 
• In regard to the rank of Thief, it would seem 
dmt there was chich a degree, for by tibe laws of 
Athelstan, whoever was not subject or amen^ 
able to some particular hrd or feudalchief, was 
accaunied a thitf, and to be dealt with as such ; 
^^ pro Fure eum capiat qtusquis^n ieiim inciderit/.' 

Of the rank and dignity of an Apothecary, I 
» 2 
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hare said something elsewhere, but who in these 
days can attempt to define the rank of a Gentle^ 
man? It is sipgular enough, but scarcely any 
body seems to like to be a Gentleman, If he is 
at all aboTe a Ploughboy and a Thief, he must 
needs be an Esquire. The term Gent, after a 
name, is pretty generally held to i)e a sort of 
degradation, a peculiarity however, which on 
looking into the Spectator, I find to be not so 
modem as I at first apprehended. — Seethe excel- 
lent Letter on Family Genealogy, No. 612. 

A curious trial took place not very long ago, 
to determine whether a particular person were a 
Gentleman or not ? it arose out of the following 
circumstances. A match had been made to run 
some horses which were to be ridden by Gentle-- 
men — on the day appointed the race took place, 
and was won by a horse, ridden by a person of 
upwards of seventy years of age, an old sports- 
man, but who, according to the feelings (not to 
say prejudices) of the other parties,did not comer 
up to their ideas of a Gentleman. The prize there«- 
fore was disputed^ and the dispute brought into 
open court ; I was not present at the trial, but 
the report of it soon after passed through my 
hands, and though I cannot undertake to give it 
exactly, some circumstances struck me so for- 
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cibly, that I beliere I may venture to Touch for 
their truth. Those who had made the match^ 
and some who rode, were young men of very 
large fortunes, and to mend the matter M.P/s, 
which being interpreted means, Memben ofPar^ 
Uameat. They were of course, all subpomed as 
witnesses on the trial. 

Unfortunately, the cause did not come on so 
8009 as was expected, and after all, in the even-* 
tj^ of the day of trial, at an hour when all the 
young M, P. witnesses, having finished their li- 
bations at the hotel, came into Court by no 
means so sober as the Judge. They came in 
also just aa they had ridden into the town iq 
the morning, booted, spurred, splashed, and dirty. 
Vexed at having been kept waiting longer than 
they expected, and impatient to be gone, they 
behaved very rudely to the Judge, the Jury, and 
the Counsel for the defendant. The latter, who 
roi^e afterwards to one of the highest stations in 
Westminster Hall, and to the dignity of the 
Peerage, began with very gravely stating to the 
Court, that he was afraid he must throw up his 
brief, for that though he came into Court fully 
persuaded that his client was a Gentleman, he 
now despaired, from what he saw, of being able 
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to prove him 80> for as the other parties^ from the 
y^ry nature of the case^ must be presumed to be^ 
bejond all dispute, proper Gentlemen, he could 
only proceed in the way of comparison. He was 
tiber^fpre afraid to call the attention of the Judge 
and' Jury to the manners andappeatadce oi those 
Gen^&97i€i»» because itthey exhibited proper spe- 
cimens of the conduct and character of a real 
Gentleman, his Client was decidedly not one. 

That Am habits of life^for instance, were of 
thiett temperate and sober cast, that nothing he was 
sure would haye induced him, (but especially at 
such a time) to drink to such excess, as to stu- 
pify his imderstanding, and bewilder his senses, 
which was eyidently the ccmdition of all the Gen- 
tiemen in the wiinesse$* box. Had his Client 
beai to attend personally, he was confident he 
would haye felt such an awe and respect for the 
Court in general, as well as for the laws and 
publio institutions of his country, as to haye 
suffered his tongue to be cut out, rather than utter 
such speeches as had been so recently addressed 
to the Judge, the Jury, and himself, by the Gen- 
tkmen who appeared t^ainst him. His client 
was a man so attentiye to all matters of esta«> 
blished decorum, that it was most likely, that if 
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ht had been called to appear befori^ the Courts 
he would have been seen there in decent, dean, 
and amehf apparel, not in dkty boots, and dirty 
shirts,, and dirty breeches, like the Gentlemen then 
before thescu 

To judge therefore from appearances, and in 
comparing his client with the " Gentlemen" who 
disputed his right to that appellation, he was 
afraid he must gire way upon those three points,, 
iuasmuch as being sober, dvil, and cleanly, he 
could not be such a Gentleman as they were.. 

But there were other traits in his client's cha- 
nactei^ which he was afiraid, upon comparison 
with the characters and habits of the Gentlemen 
before them, might tend still farther to degrade 
him in their eyes. His fortune for instance, was 
smdll^ Ji0t exceeding a few hundreds a year, but, 
entirely unencumbered, which he was apprehensive 
would be thought not gentlemanlike by many 
persons of much larger fortunes ; nor yet his 
mode of spending his income, for he never ioent 
b^ond it ; neyer squandered any portion of it in 
idle, useless, and unnecessary expences ; neyer gam^ 
bled iirtth it ; never ran in debt. He bred up his 
family, (three dai^ghter^ and a son,) in b, plain 
and frugal mpnner. £(e wa« careful to set them 
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the example of a morai and retigious life. He 
hallowed the sabbath, and gave rest to all depen<» 
dent on him, both man and beast. He was care«> 
fill above all things, not to travel on a Sunday, 
to the disturbance of the rest of others, and 
profanation of the Lord's Day ; in fine, however 
nngenthmanlike it might appear to the opposite' 
party, he did not wish to conceal from the 
court, that his client was in all respects 9Lgood 
Christian, a good husband, a good father, ^^ood 
master, a good neighbour, and a good friend! — 
for, cfter all, it was friendship alone, that had 
brought him into the predicament in whick 
he now stood. Friendship not for the living, 
but the dead. It was entirely in consequence of 
an old promise to a dead friend, that at 70 years 
of age, he had acceded to the proposal of ht» 
friend's son, to ride the race. He need not go 
further into particulars; he had stated these 
things exactly as they, were, for the informatiou 
of the Court. What effect they might produce; 
he could not pretend to judge ; there were those 
present, who seemed to say, that a person of 
this description did not come up to their ideas of 
9l Gentleman: it would remain with the Court 
and Jury to say whether he- came up to their 
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ideas of bqcH a character* I am happy to have 
to record, that this worthy person so described 
was in: the fullest maimer allowed by the Judge 
and the Jury to be a proper English Gentlenutn, to 
&e great satisfaction of a most crowded hall» 
who hailed the decision with the loudest accla* 
mations ! 

Though the title of Gentleman has thus been 
solemnly placed upon so respectable a footings 
and though there is nothing upon which men 
more pride themselyes than that of passing for 
Gentlemen, yet as I said before, they do not like 
to he formally denominated such* 
' It seems to be the fashion to consider A* B* 
lEsqmre, as many degrees above A* B. Geni.^^ 
imd this has had the effect of rendering the/or^ 
mer title too common. Upon which I shall have 
more to say hereafter. At present I shall go on 
with what I have to obserre upon the term Geft- 
thman. One definition of a Gentleman amongst 
us, is that of being able to '* lire without ma- 
nual labour.'' All such are said to be Gentle- 
men in England ; and perhaps this is as good a 
description as any we could have* It exch/ides all 
who are dependent upon manual labour for their 
maintenance, and includes every body else,, how- 
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ever distinguished in other particulars. SeUkn 
acknowledges that it is a title, concerning which 
writers of all countries have disputed. The 
author of an '' Historical and critical History on 
the true rise of Nobility, political and civil/' 
observes, that in the question of Nobility, not 
only the ignorant, but even the learned also 
much err, whilst they agree not upon the proper 
signification of the six following words ; Eugemai 
tfobilitas, Generosus, NobtUs, Ingenuus, Gentilk, 
which he renders, " Honor of birth, 'Nobility, a 
Gentleman, a 'Nobleman, ^ man free bom, a Gen- 
tleman.'* We have here therefore two words 
signifying (xentleman, Generosus and Gentitis ; 
but it seems to bring us no nearer to the mark, 
as the author himself indeed telh us ; for learned 
men (says he) still differ about them both. The 
odd thing is, that the less we attempt to explaia 
it, the more it seems to have in it. If we go to 
explain it, it seems distinct from, and ifferi^*tQs^ 
the term Noifleman; but yet there is not a Nobk-- 
man upon earth probably who would not resent 
being told that he was not a Gentleman. Gentilis 
and Nobilis were used by the ancients nearly in 
the same sense, and we read that Henry VL 
created one Bernard Auquin a Gentleman, by the 
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tenn NobiHtamu$. Francia the First of France 
is reported to hat^e commonly used the as^eve* 
ration, '' Foi de OentiHiomme,** He had once 
asserted something to one of his courtiers, " Foi 
de Rm/^ which the latter did not appear to be^ 
Heve. Francis perceiving this, said, " Foi de 
Gentilhcmme/^ and the conrtier was perfectly sa-' 
tisfied. 

• " What a Gentleman is," says Selden in his 
Table-talk, '' it is hard for us to define ; in other 
coimtries he is known by his privileges; in 
Westminster Hall he is one that is reputed 
one ; in the Court of Honor, he that has arms. 
The Kn^ cannot make a Gentleman of bhod; 
(what have you said ?) nor God Almighty ; but 
he can make a Gentleman by creation. If you 
ask which is the better of these two ? civilly, 
tile Gentleman of blood; moralhf, the Gentleman 
by creation may be better ; for the other may be 
a debauched man, this a Gentleman of worth/' 
" In the beginning of Christianity,*' says the 
same author, " the Fathers writ contra Gentes, 
and contra Gentiles. They were all one ; but 
afler all were Christians. The better sort of 
people still retained the name of Gentiles through- 
out the four provinces of the Roikian Empire ; 
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as GentiHiomme in French ; Gentilhuomo in Ita« 
lian ; Gen^t/huombre in Spanish^ and Gentlemsjx 
in English." But I question the fact; for Cicero 
I apprehend in his topics, had given us the true 
meaning of the term Gentilis, as it enters into 
the composition of the above terms long before 
the Fathers wrote ; whereas the Gentiles of the 
latter were plainly the heathen nations r^ihe 
Greek gSwj — the Hebrew Gaim. Cicero's G«i- 
tiks were indeed proper Gentlemen, well-born and 
free-horn, of a good stock and kindred, and in all 
cases above the state of servitude, I think it is 
scarcely necessary to look for any better deri- 
vation of the term. Gentilis in the other sense, 
would be in the common language of Rome a 
barbarian, in the language of the Church a 
heathen. 

As I have in another place shewn that ac- 
cording to the Heralds, Adam was the first No* 
bkman, and Olibion, Japhefs descendant, the 
first Knight! I shall here add some extracts 
from a book of singular eminence, to shew 
that one of the first Gentlemen was even I/ucir 
fer, the Arch-angel ! ! 
. Extracts from the third Part of that very cu* 
rious work, the Boke of St, Alban*s, 1486, se^ 
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scarce even in the days of Shakspeare, as to re* 
quire to be set forth in a new form by Gervase 
Markham, 1595, as '' absolutely necessary and 
behovefull to the accomplishment of the Gentle'^ 
men of this flourishing ile, in the herokal and 
excellent study of armory J' The extracts I give 
are from the original. 

** Insomuch thatt all gentilness commys of 
God of hevyn, at hevyn I will begin, where were 
y orderis of Aungelis, and now stand but IV, 
in cote armoris of knowlege encrowned ful hye 
with precious stones, where Lucifer with mi- 
liory's of Aungelis owt of hevjm fell unto hell 
and odyr places, and ben holdyn ther in bonage, 
and all were erected in hevyn of Gentill nature. 
A bondman or a churl wyll say all we be cum* 
myn of Adam, so Lucifer with his cumpany may 
say all we be cummyn ofhevyn,'^ 

Next follows how Gentilmen first began on 
earth, and how they are to be distinguished 
firom Churles ; or Gentilmen from ungentilmen. 

'* Ther was never Gentilman nor Cliurle or- 
deynyd by kynde, bothe hd,dfadre and modre. 
Adam and Eve had nother fadre nor modre, and 
in the sonnys of Adam and Eve were founde 
bothe Gentilman and Churk. By the sonnys of 
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Adam and Eve, (Seth, Abell and Gaiyn,) devyded 
was the royall blode from \iht uogentill : abroH 
ther to sley his brother contrary to law, where 
might be more ungentilness ? (What could be more 
ungentkmady or vilel in Markham's edition.) 
By that dyd Cayii b^ecome a churh, and all hia 
offspring after hym, by cursing of God and hia 
own fadre Adam, and Seth was made a Gentil- 
foan thorow his fadre's and modre's blessings 
and of the offspryng of Seth, Noe came a gentil^ 
man by k}mde. Among Noah's 3 sons,. Cham, 
Sem and Japhet, the two latter were, Gentilmen, 
but Cham a proper Churle" I am sorry to say 
we Europecms have to rue this, if the Boke of 
St. Alban's be correct; for thus is Noe made to 
curse bis son Cham. 

** Now to thee I give my curse wycked kay^ 
tiff for ever, and I grive to thee the $iorthe partQ 
of the worlde to drawe thyne habitacion, for 
ther schall it be, .where sorgw and care, cold and 
myschef as a Ckurle thow shalt have, in the 
thirde parte of the worlde wich schall be calde 
Europe, that is to say, the centre of Ckurlys. 

" Japeth cum hyder my sonne, I made the a 
GentUnum to. the weste part of the. worlde, and to 
the Occident end when as welth and grace shall 
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be so^ thea thp habitacion shall be to take that 
other thirde parte of the worlde, wich schall bt 
calde Asia, that k to say, the contre of Gentil' 
men, and Sem my son also^ a Gentilman, the 
aryente thow shalt take, that other theirde parte 
of the worlde wix^h shall be calde Africa, that 
is to say, the contre of tempumes. 

*^ Of the oflfspryng of the GenHlman Japheth 
come Habraham, Moises, Aran, and the |>ro* 
fettys, and also the Kyng of the right lyne of 
Mary, of whom that gentibnan Jhems was borne 
yery God and man; after his manhode kyng of 
the lorde of Jude and of Jues gentilmen, by i» 
modre Mary, prynce of cote armure." In ano- 
ther place we read " Criste was a Gentybnan of 
his moder be halve, and bare cotarmure of aunse* 
twae/' 

This Anther or Authoress, (for it seems doubt- 
fnl who jM^tually wrote this third part of the 
Boke of &t. Alban's) establishes '* IX artikelis 
q€ Gentilnes, V of them amorows and iiij save^ 
myn. 

" The V amorows, lordeli of cowntenawnce,. 
treleable in language, wyse in answere, perfite in 
gauvemawnee, and cherefulLto/ay^A/ii/neM. The 
iiij novfirayn, bosiom to.Goddis byddyng,, knowt 
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ying his own birth in beryng, and to drede hit 
Boverayn to offende." 

There be (according to this right admirable 
book) '* Nyne maner of Gentylmen.'' 

** There is a Gentylman of auncetre and of 
ilode, and there is a Gentylman of bloode, ther 
is a Gentylman of coot armure, and thos be three, 
oon'of the kyngis bage, another of a lordship, and 
the therde is of kyllyng a satyson, and ther is a 
Gentylman untryall, and ther is a Gentybnan 
ypocraset, and ther is a Gentyljnan sperytuall, 
and there is also a Gentylman sperituall and tern* 
porelir 

This is certainly a carious specimen of ancient 
heraldry, and seems to preclude all further en* 
quiries concerning the title of Gentleman, which 
as an addition of estate in law, was adjudged to 
be a good addition, under the terms Gentilis 
Homo, in the reign of Edward III. But it could 
not have been, (one would think,) a very good 
addition, if Gentilis meant either a heathen or a 
barbarian. I am persuaded we ought to adopt 
Cicero's interpretation of the word. Though 
there is 5^7/ another derivation of the term Gen*, 
tleman, which I shall just mention, as it seems 
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(o briiig the Gentleman and the Esquire so nearly 
upon a footing. Towards the declension of the 
Roman Empire, according to Ammianus Marcel^ 
linus, there were (wo companies of brave sol- 
diers, the one called Gentilium, and the other 
Scutariorum: the names oi Gentleman and Eiquire 
are supposed to be derived from these. The 
Gauls, according to Pasquier, perceiving that 
these Scutora and Gentiles obtained the best ap* 
pointment8» tenements, &c. became accustomed 
insensibly to apply the same names, {Gentil* 
hommes and Ecujfers,) to such as were mpst no- 
ticed by the Kings. — In the Preface to his Titles 
of Honor, Selden has something upon the sub- 
ject that should not be omitted. ** He that is 
both ivyiimi and Tsnmos, i. e. both descended from 
truly jioble parentage, and withal following their 
steps, or adding to the name, is the Gbntlbman, 
that may lawfully glory in his title. But the 
ancestors' Nobility in a degenerating issue, gives 
no more true glory, than Phoebus his name did 
|o Sixtus Quintus. 

" pent omois lo iUo 

NobitiUSj Mjas lam est in origine sola." 

LOCAN. 

VOJ.. II. ' C 
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Oentjemen in Greece he tells us were called 
W9ar^i, i.e. descended from worthy fwtem^ 
tage, which was noted in the particular names 
of their noble tribes, as in Athens, Pm^omdm, 
AcaftumHda, HeracKda, &c. To complete their 
character, there was to be a concurrence of Ffivof^ 
Vwieia, and xip^^etv EWiievfAaretn^ wvvfism, birth, edu^ 
cation, and continual affectation of good main* 
ners. Oeneroius indeed in Latin, was often ap* 
plied to beasts, trees, fruits, &c. with reference 
to the good stock wheiice they came. The Putch 
have a good word for Generosus in this sense^ 
Wellgeboren, well-bom. 

Let these titles of Gentleman and Esquire; 
however, come from whence they will, they seem 
to be so confounded in modem use and applica-^ 
tion, as to be no longer distinguishable. A rich 
Ttxilor retired from business, is not contented 
with passing for a Gentleman, he must be an 
Esquire also ; he becomes both Armger and 
Scutifer too, without the aid of the Heralds, and 
if he set up his carriage, has his shield and 
escutcheon, or (what may seem more appropri- 
ate,) his coat of arms, to paint upon the paxmels, 
as proudly as the Duke of Norfolk. Formerly 
the heralds or antiquarians used to be at least 
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applied to» to help these novi homines, in their 
pretensions to Oentility« living or dead. 

In Walker^s History of Independency, is an 
account of one ** .Cornelius Holland, a Servant 
of the Vanes, who got so much wealth in those 
days of mock Gentilism, as to make him saucy 
toough to hire William UIiy> and oth^r pson- 
phleteers to derive his pedigree horn John Hoi* 
land, Buke of Exeter, although it be known he 
was originally a link-boy .'^ 

In Sir Richard Steele's Mock-Rineral, or GWlef 
Alamode, there is a good fling' at these soi-disant 
Gentlemen or Esquires. The Servant of SMts 
tint Undertaker is introdnded, as saying, 

** Sir, I had come sooner, but T went Id ih^ 
Hendd'li for iat coat of arms, fOr Alderman Gather* 
, grease, that died last night. He has promised 
to invent one against to-morrow. 

'* Sable. Ah ! deiice take 'some of oiir cits ; 
the first thing after their tfeath is to take care of 
their birth. Let him bi^ar a JM»rr <A stoekinfjs, tbt 
he is the first of the family that ever wore one/' 

Tliese things are more easily accomplished at 
present ; (though it must be confessed that at 
ill events, as Hudibras says, 
c 2 
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■ An Herald 



And, 



Can make a Gentleman scarce a year old 

f be descended of a race 

Of ancient Kings in a small space.) 

For a piece of coin, 

Twist any Name into the line. 



At present, similarity of name is quite enough tq 
lead any man to conclude himself to be a branch 
of some very ancient or noble stock, and if 0098.4'^ 
sion arise, to assume th^ arms appropriate tg 
such families^ without any appeal to the Heralds' 
Office; nor would any Alderman Gathergreasq 
living in affluence^ be without such marks aa(i 
symbols on his plate, seals, carriages, &c. with n9 
higher authority perhaps than his own fancy and 
conceit. I doubt, nevertheless, whether our mo*- 
dem Heralds, if applied to, are so particulsgr, ia 
these things as they should be ; for I remember 
to have seen, over the tobacco-smoked chimney 
piece, not indeed of any Alderman Gathergrease^ 
but of as plain a Country Bumpkin as could be 
found in the whole extent of hip Majesty's dpr 
minions, in a fine frame, and richly emblazoned, 
the very arm;s of one of our high and puijssaii^ 
Dukes, which, as he told me, had been actually 
drawn and prepared at the Heralds^ Office, as the 
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proper armorial bearings of the aforesaid Bump- 
kin; upon his application for his coat of arms^ on 
succeeding to a fortune, under a name, (with 
the difference of one letter only,) the same as 
that of the noble Duke. Nor did the Bumpkin 
fail to consider it, and represent it to his vi- 
sitors, as a plain proof, that some time or other, 
his family had been as great as any Duke's in 
the kingdom, and at all events one with that of 
the particular Duke, whose arms had been so 
authoritatively assigned to him ; though if you 
had asked him about his genealogy, he could 
'scarcely have gone back so far as his father's 
father. 

This assigning of arms on the mere ground of 
a simlarity of names, is, I think, extremely ob- 
jectionable, and should be more attended to. 
The plan of the stockings would be better for the 
^distinguishing such novi Homines ; admitting so 
easily of augmentation, as the family rose higher; 
so that for instance, if Alderman Gathergrease 
had had a pair of stockings assigned him, as 
being the first of his family who wore them, his 
next heir might arrive at boots and spurs, and the 
family in two or three generations be honored 
.with a sidelong helmet as an established ensign of 
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Squiralfy^^hnt by degreest notjumpingat once 
into snch distinctions, by «hy accidental coih*> 
ddence of names ; for which the mere index to 
any book of Heraldry would serve ; and often I 
ftuicy4t)«5«erve« if the tmth w^re known. Of 
course, Iiiiti not objecting to any assumption of 
aniis, that may have th^ .countenance and sup-* 
port of genealogy, as well as Mme ; but I iliink 
a coincidence of name, without any known 
claims of kindred, insufficient to warranty the 
assignment of arms, previously appropriated to 
noble or ancient families. 

In the old and very curious description of 
Ireland in Hollinshed, there is a formal com- 
plaint made of the tricks played upon the family 
of " Girald Fitz-Girald, Erie of Kildare,** much 
to the purpose. '* The corrupt orthographie 
that divers use in writing this name, doth incor- 
corporate it to houses thereto linked in no kih^ 
drede. — Some write Gerolde, sundry GeraUk, 
divers very corruptly Gerrot, others Gerarde; 
but the true brthographie is Giralde, as may ap>- 
pear by Giraldus Cambrensis and others. Divers 
estraunge houses have* also bene shuffled in 
among this familie, by sundry Geiitlemen chriS'- 
tening of their children, and calling them G>- 
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rakki, though their sttmames were of othelr 
houses^ and if after it happened that GiraU 
had issue Thamas, John, Mobert, or such lyke, 
then they would bear the surname of Girald, as 
.Tl&omaa lUx-Gitaid, and thus within two or 
three discentes, they shoove themselves among 
the kindrede of the Criraldinei. This is a general 
^ult in Ireland and Wales, and a great confvH 
sion and extinguishment of houses." 

Perhaps the English hare most reason to 
complain of the FUz's and Ap's of Ireland and 
Wales, inasmuch as Aey may have been robbed 
of the credit and glory accruing to some of the 
first families in both countries ; for let the Irish 
be as proud as they please of their Fitz-Geralds, 
Giraldm CambrensiSj who was one of the true 
race, and who lived in Henry the Second's time, 
expressly says in his History of Ireland, after 
sundry encomiums on the Ger^dines, " this fa- 
mily is English/' 

It is but fair I think that we should reclaim 
these illustrious wanderers, the Geraldines, the 
very, heads at this moment of the Imh Nobility, 
espedially as even his Grace of Leinster has two 
sti:oiig marks of sa Irishman upon him, the Fitz 
utIaB name, tnd the Crom <i Boo in his motto. 
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strictness and tothority in these prcNseedingi^ 
that ^* to bear anie signes or tokens of armes ot 
devices in escocheons, targetts, banners, pennons, 
stwidard^ or in anie manner of wise at anie time, 
withowte being authorized so to do by daren^ 
teuix. King of Arms, &c. &g«" subjected the 
offender to iin{>ri8onment and fine at the King*s 
pleasure. Nor were the Heralds allowed to 
*'* gere or graunt amies td anie vyle or dishonest 
occupatioti iili anie wyse/^ The fees settled by 
the Earl Marshal were not exorbitant^ which 
gate a greater facility to tiiis new order of men» 
to stssume their proper rank in society. 

To shew the Mt, equitable^ and creditable 
grounds upon which the Heralds proceeded^ it 
may not be amiss to transcribe a concesMoa of 
arms iti the time of King Henry YIIL (16^) 
lihat aH may know, what, according to the just 
principles of Heraldry, is held to constitute % 
proper English Gentleman or Arm^er. 

** To ail crysten people thise present letters 
fleying t>r herying. I Chfystofer Barker, esquier, 
O.K. of armes, &c.-^send due and humble re^ 
eommfe&dation> &c«-- Bquite willeth and reason 
t>tdeyneth tiiat TertwouiBt men of icommendable 
ftispositioB be by thdir meritti had in porpetuall 
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n^i&orie for their good name wiAfan^, and not 
onljr all lOiey in dmr personeB in tiu« mortaU 
Ijrfife to bryove and transitory^ but also after 
theyan all thoaa that of th^ir bodies shall dis- 
cende and protreate to be in all places of honor 
and worriiip among other noble men to be re* 
liowned, ^pnted, takfen and accepted^ by shew'« 
yng certeyn ensignes and demonstracions of 
hoanoar aikd noblesse, that is to witt of armei^ 
kdme, and creeti, with their appurtenaunoe, to 
the entent that by their example other men shall 
thfe more enforce themselfs peraeverantly to use 
their time in honotiTable werkes and vertuous 
deeds, foit to purchase and get the renoune of 
ancaentnoblsness in their Ijrne and poaterite — and 
therefore I the sayde Gartier princypall Kyng of 
Amos of Ehgluih-ttieii-^ani veryly infourmed and 
advertiaed that Thonuis BeU of Qlouoester, 6ai« 
tUman, hath long contynowed in vertue and in 
all his aotes and other his affaires hath right 
woiahipftilly guyded and governed himself so 
^at he hath deserved and is well worthy from 
hensfourth^ he and his posteryte to be in all 
places of honnour and wurship admytted re^ 
nouned accompted noumbred accepted and re- 
ceyued into the nomnbre and of the company of 
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other auncyent Genh'/me/i— and therefore by the 
yertue power and authorite unto myne office, 
&c. appurteyning, have devysed ordeyned and 
assigned unto and for the said Thomc^ Bell the 
armes helme ereest in maner and fourme follow** 
ingy that is to say, Sylver a ckheran betweene 
iii hawkes bells goules. Upon the chiveron ii 
gymmells of the fylde a cAte/ goules, a /yeur be- 
tweene ii martletts sylver. Upon his creste a 
hande holdyng a possaxe asure the helve goules 
the sieve goules. The cufe golde sette on a 
torethe golde and asure the manteletts goules 
lyned sylver, botoned gold." 

I have given the full blazonry of the arms, 
persuaded that they must be grand enough to 
encourage any man to ^' guyde and govern him* 
self right wurshippefully'* all the days of his 
life. 3 bells, 2 Gymmells, 1 lyeur and 2 Martletts, 
a blue possaxe, gold cuffs, &c. &c. &c«' ! ! 

But I shall offer one more specimen of the 
morality of ancient Heraldry, from Sir John 
'FemeU Works ; particularly from the Dialogues 
introduced between the six following Interlo- 
cutors, 

Paradinus, the Herald. 
Torquatus, a Knight. 
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Theofog^f a Divine,. 

Bartholus, a Lawyer. 

Berosus, an Antiquary. 

CoUumen, a Plowman. 
In one of these Torquatm asks Paradinus, 
** Doth your Heraldrie preferre a new Gentleman, 
which by the industrie of his vertues, hath obr 
teyned to be so called^ before those otauncieni 
bhudr 

To which Paradinus the Herald without hesir 
tation replies, ** Yec^ certesse, as touching the 
y^rie essentiall substance of noblenesse. If your 
Gentleman of bloud be without vertue, not shewr 
ing foortb desert or merit, befitting the place 
which he possesseth/' The dialogue continues. 
Torquatus. Should he then be accounted more 
warthie noble then the other, whose Oentrie is 
confiiTned by the succession of many ages ? or 
is it reason that a new-come should disturbe him 
from so auncient a possession wherein his aun- 
cestors hare lived with fame ; when as this sonne 
x>f the earth come from an unkowen Generation 
was in pbscuritie ? I have heard, that the enhe- 
ritance of the auncestors Gentrie, doth by the 
lawes, no less appertaine to the heire, than the 
heritage of hip possessions. 
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Paradinus. This is tnie^ the unworthy sorme 
of the (xundent house, is suffered as I sayd, to 
challengie the honor of his bloud, although un- 
worthely : Notwithstanding, I hold as before, 
that such a person, which wanting the provoca- 
tions of the domestical! examples of his annces- 
tors, being in obscure and base degree, and 
without liberall or honest education, and yet, 
hath through vertue, so much prevailed against 
the malignttie of fortune, that his family, before 
hidden in the dust, and obscured with ignobi^ 
litie« should from thencefoortk he cleped noble, 
deserveth rather to be called noble t^en the 
other r which although he be of gentle byFthj, 
cmd having notable furtherances to vertue ; as 
first, the enterview of that noble estate, which 
his forefathers did before him possesse: se- 
condly, a liberall education: and lastly, iite 
expectation ^f the multitude, (all of which or 
any of these, bringeth with them a poynant 
pricke to drive a slugglish nature, to the em- 
bracing of vertue) yet neverthelesse exhibiteth 
no desert or merit of vertue. Therefore, to stand 
upon the bare and rude title otnoblenesse, and that 
he is a Gentleman of aundent bloud esteeming 
those most worthie of the rest, which can but 
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wdy shew ns a long aaccessioii. of their nftmei 
we shall therein I say approuve ouraelyes, ney« 
iher well taught Philosophers, Be yet well re* 
fcMcmed Christians/' — ^And after setting forth the 
claims of Gentlemen to the display of arms and 
ensigns at th^r funerells, he adds, ^' all which 
are denied to the trngentk person, whose estate 
ssid life, the laws have esteemed so base, that 
they deeme him not worthie of memoriall, but 
that his name shall end with his life, and no 
man shall see the steps of his way, no more then 
the ftirrowB of a shippe is discerned in the swal- 
lowing gulphes of the ocean/' 

I shall beg leave still to introduce another 
specimen of the moral allegories of the Heralds, 
from old Gerard Legh's Accedence of Armourie, 
1668 ;'«-aa follows : '' And after he had thus 
shewed me thorder of his studie, he ledde me 
towardes the pallace of his Prince, to passe the 
tpM wyth phamre, and by the way began to 
iM me a tale, the effect whereof I will recite* 
A Gentleman (quod he) named Dmre, walking 
for his pastauaice in the fayre fieldes, beeholding 
the bewtifuU shapes of dame natures deckynges, 
sodenly felt the aire of pleasauftt Eobts, the 
hreath of Fame, who sweetely recounted to biuk 
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dame Bewtie^s giftes, whyche done, as he so- 
denly came, so* likewise> vanished unknowen, 
whereat the Gentlemen not a little manreiled. 
In whyche amaze, Gauemaunce him saluted say^ 
ing, he not aghast, for I Gouemaunce shall be 
your sheilde, and even yonder cometh Grace, 
who also will bee your protectour, wherewith 
Grace likewise, him embraced, I thanke you 
both, (sayeth the Gentleman) I was somewhat 
astpnied at the sodaine comming, and retoume 
of Eolus, *till comforted by Gouemaunce— ?Lnd I 
rejoyce my so happy chauiice to meete you 
herp, whome so long I desyred to set. Well, 
saith Gouemaunce, seing we are so well mette, 
we will this faire daye (wherein Pkebus sheweth 
himselfe) walke for our recreation to the tower 
of Doctrine, whether when they came, comelye 
countenance the portres, frindly them saluted, 
and required them to passe in, taking Gouem- 
aunce by the hand, and conveide them to th' 
artes liberall : where dame Cor^ruitie receaved 
Desire with his companions : and them instructed 
in all thorders of there house— and after a time 
they had thus abiden there. Desire chaunced to 
espye dame Bewty passing to and fro in the 
• tower of Solace, whom he crncstly beholding, 
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praised much her comly shape and wUhed her 
company^ myndinge to prespe forth into her 
presence, and ready to enter in at the doore, 
Daunger, depainted his blushinge face, and 
would not suffer him to approche, wherewith he 
receaved Griefe. For remdye herein hee made 
suit to Counsell, declaring that with beholdinge 
Bewtye hee was entrapped unwares, and desyr*- 
ous t' acquaint himselfe with her qualities, h^ 
thoughte to offer her his services. But thrust 
backe by Daunger, durst not attempt his sute. 
Counsell bade him not dispaire, though dayntie 
Datmger and froward Fortune had geven him re- 
pulse. The meanes herein (saith he) to spye 
them is tacquainte your ^elfe with un8dome,yfho^ 
swaye is suche, in this court, that dayntye 
Datmger wyth her fewmate Fortune, dare nott 
appeare in his presence, for hee lifteth alpfte, 
suche as to hym seemeth good, and tread^the 
downe theire darelings like weakelinges, ypyde 
of any refuge. Therefore, ^hoso will p^as^re 
winne« let him with wisdome firste beginne, .and 
then no doubte your Ladye will pijtie your 
plainte, and the rather, when she seef^h that by 
diligence you seeke to o)3taine her service, for 
hard is the harte, that love perceth not !" 

VOL. II. D 
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But to return. In regard to all public honorgi 
and distinctions, wherever they are judged to bfe 
prbper or necessary, they should undoubtedly 
be kept under due regulation, there being No- 
thing so ^ommoii to man's nature, as to make 
iob tiUbh 6f himself, and consequently, though 
we would not discourage his endeavouirs to ac- 
'^tiiris honor i^d distinction, we would in no in- 
stance leave it to his own arbitrament; but to 
the proper authorities, to assign his partictilar 
•rank and station. 

Lewis XL of France, to render himself inde- 
pendent of the Nobles, did much to encourage 
trade and manufactures, and those who pursued 
such callings ; «o as even to admit them to his 
table, esteeikiing th^m more, as he Used to say, 
^han lazy and useless Gentlemen. A certaiti 
Merchant whom he had thus distinguished, s^- 
plied to him for letters of Ncbility. Itie King 
gt^ted them immediately^ but never afterwards 
took the least notice of him ; *'• Go your ways, 
M4r. Gentlemati,'' said the shrewd Monarch to 
Urn, ^* when I pennitted you to sit at my table, 
I looked upon you as the^rs^ man of yourcon^- 
dition in life ; now that you are becoine the 
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last, I shanld act unjustly to my Nobility, if I 
continued to do you the same honor." 

It ia this propensity to assume a higher rank 
th8(n actually belongs to us, that has produced 
amongst UB, in all probability^ such a number 6f 
'Esfoirei, and depfeciated in the same degree 
the rjBunk of Oentl&nian. 

Though some of our orders of Precedence 
m^e mention only of Esquires by creation or 
office, them ar$ no doubt Esquirte by Krfhi as 
the ddeMt sons of Knights. *' and their elde$t son^ 
in succession/' and indeed all the sons of our 
ICobility: though the eldest may by bourtei^ 
be called* Ibu^qaesses, Earls, or Viscounts. 
This mnmB-to shew* that at all events die rank 
oFEa^pfife ou^t hot to he trifled with, or a»» 
sinaed ^^^likoiit abthority* Thfey were undoubt«- 
edDy in the^ ageii of Ohivsiry the Sent^feri or 
AiSB%eriof4JieKnig^a. JSbe^ bore their shields 
Isnoe^ or oibe^ weapons,, in virtue probiably of 
the jaatonoidf their laaded pcopetly, wMeh they 
hdd ^ muivtgt of the Knight, as the latter Md 
hiBoftiie King by jqilitary service. TheSpanwb 
Udtlgo, steeording to ^moUatt in his Aotes to 
Don Qnixoite, muqh nMenibled our E^ffuire, 
• n 2 '• 
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signifying in its literal acceptation the Son of 
Something, in contradiction to those who w^ere 
the Sons of Nothing. — In this howerer I think 
he must have been a little mistaken^ because 
though a man might not be an Hidalgo de San- 
gre, or nobly bom, he might, even as a Son of 
Nothing, be made an Hidalgo de Privikgio.'-T 
I fear Sancho Panza was a true Esquire only in 
regard to his services, holding no land in sctUage, 
and being but a Son of Nothing: nevertheless 
perhaps he was more entitled to the name and 
appellation, than most of our English Esquires : 
for as I observed before, almost every body 
now-a-days, who has no higher title, would pass 
for an Esquire ; not that this is indeed any new 
assumption, as we may learn from the admirable 
Lucubrations of Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, (himself 
an Esquire,) who in the I9th number of the 
Tatler, dated so long ago as May the 24th,, 
1709, thus feelingly laments the great breach of 
order and decorum in this particular, and in 
terms, which with a little allowance, might be 
well made to apply to the present times. The 
multiplicity of modem periodical works has so 
interfered with the general pemsal, if not of the 
Spectator, yet of the Tatler, Guardian, &c. &c. of 
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former times^ that I shall make no scruple to 
transcribe the whole paper^ 

*^ From my oum Apartment, May 23. 

**. There is nothing can give a man of any con- 
sideration greater pain, than to see order and 
distinction laid aside amongst men^ especially 
when the rank (of which he himself is a mem- 
ber) is intruded upon by such as have no pre- 
tence to that honor. The appellation of Enquire 
is the most notoriously abused in this kind of 
any class amongst men^ insomuch that it is be- 
come almost the subject of derision ; but I will 
be bold to say, this behaviour towards it pro- 
ceeds from the ignorance of the people in its 
true origin. I shall therefore as briefly as pos- 
sible do myself and all true Esquires the justice 
to look into antiquity upon this subject. 
- In the first ages of the world, before the in- 
vention of jointures and settlements, when the 
noble passion of love had possession of the 
hearts of men, and the fair sex were not yet cul- 
tivated into the merciful disposition which they 
have shewed in later centuries, it was natural for 
great and heroic spirits to retire to rivulets, 
woods and caves, to lament their destiny, and 
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the cruelty of the fair persons who were deaf to^ 
all their lamentations. Th§ herso in ikia disixeaa 
was generally in armour, and in a readiness to 
fight any man he met With,' especiatty if distin- 
guished by any extrai^diiiAty qilalificatio^ r it 
being the nature of heroic'loyet6 haste idlteeiSit 
lest it should come witlmi the obikerratisa «f tide 
cntel one, by whom it6 own petActions tnobe ise^' 
lected. A lover 'of this ' kind hM *alway s^abaut 
faini a person ofa seooiid:Yalne,aiMl^ffQl;iardinarter 
to him, wlio coifld hear lih afiifictions, cany an 
inchantment fo7 his WQfmd8,:%oM his helmet 
when he was eating (if ^vier he. did dat) dr in ins 
absence, when he was^edredlto his 'Sijpaiftmeatt 
in any King's Palace, teil the Priiice himseliF, ov 
perhaps his daughter, the birth; parentage and 
adventures of his yaliantiiBifiter.^ 

" This tniijty oompanioniv^as catfledhis Espdre, 
and was always fit for any offit^6s about him ; 
was as gentle and diastens a Gtoilemannxsher; 
quick and active as an Bqu^rry;; smooth 'and 
eloquent as a Master of the 'Ceremonies. A man 
thus qualified was the first, as the anciidnts affirm, 
who was called an Enquire: and none without 
tiiese accomplishments dught to assume our or-^ 
der : but to the utter disgrace and confiision of 
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the Heralds, every pretender is admitted inta 
this fraterQity, evdn persons the .most foreign to 
this courtepus instibition. 1 ba¥^ tfJc^n an in« 
venjtory of all within this city, and looked oyer 
eyery letter in the Posi'Qffice for my better infor* 
mation. There are of the Middle Temple, in- 
cln(^^)g all in tl^e Battery books^ and in the Usta 
ofthe House, 5000. Ip the Inneir 4000. In.tlM 
King's Bench Walks, the whole bnijidiAg .lA ifl^* 
habited by. E^ires ^»4y. The ^dj^ent streel^ 
of Essex, from Morris's Coffee House^ and the 
turning towards the Greqiofi, you cppnot meet 
one who is not an Esquire till you t^ke water. 
Eyery house in Norfolk a^4 Arutfd^l streets is 
goyemed also by a 'Squire x)r )^s Lady; Soip 
Square, Bloomsbury Square^ ai^d all other places 
where the floors rise aboye nine foot, are so 
many Uniyersities, where you enter yoi^rselye^ 
and become of our order. Howeyer if tjtiis weris 
the worst of the eyil, it were to be supported^ 
because they are generally men of some figure 
and use ; though I know no pretence they have 
to an honor which had its rise frpm chiyalryv 
But if you trayel into the counties of Great 
Britain, we are still more imposed upon by this 
iimoyation. We are indeed derived from the 
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field, but shell that give title to all that ride 
mad after foxes, that halloo when they see an 
hare, or venture their necks full speed after an 
hawk, immediately to commence Esquires ? No : 
our order is temperate, cleanly, sober and chaste : 
but these. rural Esquires comimit immodesties — 
wear shirts half a week, and are drunk twice a 
day. These men are also to the last degree ex- 
cessive in their food : an Esquire of Norfolk 
eats two pounds of dumplin every meal, as if 
obliged to it by our order ; an Esquire of Hamp- 
shire is as ravenous in devouring ho^s-flesh: one 
of Essex has as little mercy on calves. But I 
must take the liberty to protest against them^ 
and acquaint those persons, that it is not the 
quantity they eat, but the manner of eating, 
that shews a 'Squire. But above all, I am most 
offended at small quill-men, and transcribing 
clerks, who are all come into our order, for no 
reason that I know of, but that they can easily 
flourish it at the end of their name. FU under- 
take, that if you read the superscriptions to all 
the offices in the kingdom, you shall not find 
three letters directed to any but Esquires. I 
have myself a couple of clerks ; one directs to 
Degory Goose-quill, Esqaire, to which the other 
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replies by a note to Nehemiah Dashwell, Esquire, 
with respect. In a word it is now, Popnlus Ar^ 
m^ercrum, a People of Esqvires ! — ^AU these im- 
proprieties flow from the negligence of the He-^ 
raids' Office. Those gentlemen in party-coloured 
habits do not so rightly as they ought understand 
themselves : though they are dressed cap-a-pie in 
hieroglyphics, they are inwardly but ignorant 
men. It is their business to act for us in the 
case of our arms and appellations, and should 
take care that we be not jumbled together in so 
promiscuous and absurd a manner. I design to 
take this matter into further consideration, and 
no man shall be received as an Esqtdre who can- 
not bring a certificate, that he has conquered 
some lady's obdurate heart : that he can lead up 
a country-dance, or carry a message between 
her and her lover, with address, secresy, dili- 
gence and dispatch. A * Squire is properly borh 
for the service of the Sex, and his credentials 
shall be signed by three Toasts and one Prude 
before his title shall be acknowledged in my 
office.'' 

Toasts are out of fashion, and Prudes we have 
none, so that for the present times different cre- 
dentials need to be devised ; but I have no ob- 
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jection to those credentials oijginating with thf 
hdies, especially if it be rthe object to reader all 
our lisguires such as they should h^, acc9r4ing to 
the rules of their order, as laid dawn in the forer 
going remonstrance, '* tegf^^erate^ ckwdg^ ^P^r 
wd chaster Only I h<^pe they won't think it 
necessary to make an Esquire of Jack.^ti^, whp 
irom the ^otes tp Hudib^s in Dr* .G;ray*i» £(^i- 
tion. Part III. P^tp ii. 1* 1634» m^y fancy he 
has a regular claim to i^ title. 

Mn Isaac {(icKerstaff (I .i^oi^d say I^aac 
JBickerstaff> Enquire!) jjfeeoift fU^c^jsed to be very 
j^vere upon our Country [Squires, ^s j^hey are 
commonly called, I know not how ^t comes to 
pass, that this class of persons should generally 
lie under a. kind of herafflic utigfaB,. *' CoufU^ 
^Squire'' is a sort of luc^-name given to indivi- 
duals, oftentimes very independent in their cir* 
pun^stances, though very JoA» Bullish perhaps 
in their X9anners, habits, and pursuits. The 
French have or had, a particular name for this 
description of persons, a^ we may see in their 
Dictionaries ; Gentillatre [petit Gentilhonune 
dont o^ fait ;peu de..cas} n> Country ^Squire. 
GentiUummiere [petite maispn de Gentilhonune 
de la Campagne] a Qpuntry 'Squire's house. It 
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must hdweTer be obseried, diat Aetrae EagUsh 
CoBnlxy 'Squire, the aubjeet -of rkliade or cei^ 
tmqst in. former dsys, is aoivr bectene ft very raM 
ohaiacter. Tlie ubpYovenwat of our foada, and 
easy i&coesa to ihe tneiardpolis id all dwectioM^ : 
We tended exceedingly to alter tbe teannen of; 
onrCbnntry Oenlftemen ; had we nsist batre re* 
wmae to books for the true subject of aticiesit 
banter. Not that I feel at all disposed, I must 
confess, to look upon even the old English 
Country 'Squire with an evil or malignant eye ; 
I am persuaded there was, in almost every in- 
stance, a mixture of blunt honesty, and unedu" 
cated sknpUcUy ; of social ndrth, and neigUxmrly 
affection, which may be ill replaced by the re- 
finements of modem times. Our present Country 
Gentlemen may be less noisy and boisterous at 
table, more reserved in their conversation, more 
decorous in their manners, and less given pos* 
sibly to field-sports; but though these things 
bespeak individual improvement, I question 
whether the public did not reap more advantage 
from the rude hospitalities and constant residence of 
snch Country 'Squires, than from all the refine- 
ments acquired by a greater knowledge of the 
world, and acquaintance with the metropolis* 
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Eyen the consequence assumed by these 
Country Residents had its importance ; the 
Common people -stood more in dread of offending 
the * Squire than the King ; not through any 
l¥aiit of loyalty, but because the one was pre^ 
6ent> the othe* remote ; because the one was 
known to them move as the dispenser of punish- 
ments tiian the' assi^ne]? of rewards, while the 
othei^%as ^^onstaatly before their eyes, the daily 
disp^tiAerof ia«Haberiess nistbc hospitadities,^ the 
pfomqtcH* of aU their festiyities and ' amiusements^ ; 
the'patMtt of.tiieyx>ung, and'theirieiid of the 
614. NoF should it be omitted, that when t)»e 
*Sqmre acted as a Justice (^tke Peace, he was an 
object'Of jwUk as well as jirtoo^ awe and reiie^ 
ration. " The haU of the * Squire/* saya honest 
Aubrey, '^ was usually hung round widi the m- 
signia of the 'Sqidre^s amusements, such <a6 hmU^ 
ing, shooting, Jishing, &c. but in case heVere a 
Justice of Peace, it was dreadful to behold.. The 
skreen was garnished with corslets and hdmets, 
gaping with open mouths, with coats of mail, 
launces, pikes, haUerts, brovm-Ulk, bucklers, isic,** 
Such * Squires were probably often very illiterate, 
but their deficiencies in this respect, were the 
best excuses that could be pffered, for the many 
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Wa^ienessei iiM^'MgdrUies, into which no doubt 
they werife oftcfn betfajred ; while perhaps thes^ 
failings were compensated to the public, by 
virtoM, too often missing in the more refinedv 
When they offended against good manners, their 
known ignorance oould not but suggest to wiser 
persons, the ready excuse, that '* they knew no 
better ;'' a plea of which many of quicker parts, 
and better education, would have been glad to 
hav-e availed themselves, had it been in their 
powOT. 0«r old Mend and acquaantanoe, Sir 
Hoger de Coveriey, wad wont tx> say, ** that none 
biit men of fine parts deserved to be hangedv'^ 
^* The reflections of suck men,'' he would add, 
^ are so deli^te upon all occufrenees whieh 
iAey are concermed in, that they should be ex*- 
posed to more diah ordinary ihfamy and punish^ 
ilient for off&nding agadmt such qui<dL admom«* 
<tionB as their owli Mais give them, and blunting 
^e fine edge of their minds in suc^ a manner> 
thfect they are no Bsore shocked at vice and foUy 
Iksh men "of slower ^capaeities.'' In the days of 
Sir Ro^er^ the difference probably between the 
TdWn and Countiry 'Squire, was exactly to be 
traced in .diese words. The one waa cooth but 
honesty and had the excuse of ignatame and tm^ 
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fined education to plead for his occasional trans- 
gressions ; the other was more refined and po^ 
lishedp but vicious and dissipated against the 
plainest dictates of an enlightened under- 
standing. 
* 

Saoh were their natures, and their paasions sach. 
Those did disguise too little, these too mach. 

Aristoik, in treating of substantial forms, ob- 
serves that the statue lies hid in a block of marble, 
which must be brought into life and order by 
the art of the statuary. '^ In the same manner^*' 
says Johnson, ** the philosopher, the saint, or the 
hero, the wise, the good, or the gteat man, very 
often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, which 
a proper education might have disinterred and 
brought to light ;" and carrying on the compa- 
rison, ** sometimes/' says he, " we see the block 
only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough hewn, 
and but just sketched into a human figure ; 
sometimes we see the man appearing distinctly 
in all his limbs and features : sometimes we find 
the figure wrought up to great elegancy, but sel- 
dom meet with any to which the hand of a Phi- 
dias or Praxiteles could not give several nice 
touches and finishings." 
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The Countiy 'Squire of old times was but 
rough hewn, chipped, and sketched into a human 
figure, but it is to be doubted whether Phidias 
or Praxiteles would have mended him by soften- 
ing his roughnesses, at the e;Kpence of his sim- 
plicity, solidity, and weight. We have an ad- 
mirable specimen of the honest feelings and 
principles, as well as of the simplicity of some 
of our retired ancestors in the Memoirs of a 
Country Gentleman, in the 622d No. of the Spec- 
tator. It is somewhat remarkable that the pre- 
sent AiUocrat of Russia should be reported, to 
have said, ^* The man within whose reach Hea- 
ven has placed the greatest materials for making 
life happy, is an English Country Gentleman " 
See Carres Northern Tour. 

The more polished Country Gentleman of the 
{ureaent day, with his " nice touches and finish- 
ings/' is seldom satisfied, (for many monthis of 
the year,) '* to breathe his native air in his own 
ground ;'' but passes perhaps some of his time in 
Itondfm', some by the sea-side, at Bath, CheUen- 
ham, or other jmi/tc places, and when at home 
is seldom brought into any dose contact with 
his poorer neighbours, either in the way of bu- 

VOL. II. B 
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aidless or amusemetit. His household no longer 
consists, as it used to do, of the childreii of his 
tenantry or country dependents, but are ooni- 
'paratively foreigners, in niannters, taste, and 
local attachments. Ill adapted to minister to 
those nide hospitaliti^, or join in those rustic 
festivities, which were the delights of ancient 
days, and which opened the hearts of the rich 
and poor towards each other, as members 6f(me 
family, intimately acquainted and connected from 
the cradk to the grave ! These times are past ; 
nor are such anti-social manners and habits coii- 
fined to the Country ^Squire only j they have 
passed on to the tenantry of England ; the com- 
mon fiELmielr 'in many> parts of the kingdom no 
longer sits down with his family to the same 
boavd with his Servants, nor do they in general 
dwell, as they used to do, under the same roof. 
This. is a great evil in coiiintry places ; the hus- 
bandry servant is becoming every day lesli at- 
tached toJiis employer; less under his controul ; 
less regular in his habits and manners ; more 
detached and insulated — ^less acquainted with 
the comforts -aiid advantages of domestic eco- 
nomy, prudent management, and frugal house'- 
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wifery, which were easily Itemed and imbibed 
when one roof covered, and one table fed, not 
only the fanner and hiB wife and children, but 
all the Mereenarii who worked under him, all the 
labourers attached to the farm. 

As I never stand upon any ceremonies in bor- 
rowing from authors young and old# any thing 
I find interestingly applicable to the subject in 
hand, not paring how often it may have been 
read before, if it,.re^^ differently and perhaps 
with spih^'additional effect where I introduce it, 
I cannot resist the ibllbwing Wssage from that 
delightful poem, the Deserted Village ; a poem 
which beautifully describes some at least of the 
changes introduced by the progress bf Wealth 
and luxury in country places ; I only regreT'that; 
he did not introduce amongst his characters the 
Old Country * Squire himself. 

in fares the land, to basten^og ^Is a prey, ' 
Wbese.wcal&aoanmulateaaJidiiiea4eM/; ' ;:i . 

.Frificea and Lf(cdf,iyaj (lourUl^ or may fade ; 
A bireath oan make t^em aa a brea^ baa made : 
Bai a bold peasantry, their country's priae, 
' Wbeit oao^ destroy '4 cah •ev^r|>esapp1ied. ' 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began» 
When erery rood of ground maintained its man^ 

e2 
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For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Jost gare what life required, bat gaye no more. 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
' And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 
. Bat times are altered; trade's onfeeling train 
Usorp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cambroas pomp repose ; 
And erery want to laxnry allied. 
And eyerj pang that foUj pays to pride. 
Those gentle hoars that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that ask'd bat little room. 
Those healthful sports that grac'd the peaoefnl scene, 
liy'd in each look and^ brighten'd all the green ; 
These far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And RURAL MIRTH and manners are no more." 



The same poem describes the rural mirth and 
manners that were in the view of the author at 
the time, and it must be acknowledged that in a 
great degree they are no more ! — ^The rural 
scenes of ancient days are very different from 
what we see taking place at present. Even the 
MELL, or harvest supper, so called from the 
French word ** me$ler** to mingle, because mas- 
ter and man sat down to the same table, and all 
mequaUty mzj& suspended pro tempore, is nearly 
forgotten; 
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** Ib hairef t time, harrett foike, mtvohU tnd al. 
Should make altogither g^ood oheere in the hal ; 
And fill out the Uaoke bol, of bleith to their song. 
And let them be merrie tUhmvetiipm kmg*' 



There is something in the very cadence of the 
verse, that bespeaks, what I would wish to have 
leave to cbII jollier times than those in which we 
live. Bloomfield in his ** Farmer's Boy/' sorely 
regrets the abandonment of the old Harvest 
feast, after describing which he adds feelingly, 

*' Such wen the days 1— «f days hmgpa$t I sing." 

But to return to the elegant author of the 
Deserted Village. His picture of depopulation 
as the consequence of the progress of wealth 
and luxury, is known to be faulty; not only 
ccmtrary to the most acknowledged principles of 
political (economy, but to fact. Goldsmith 
tried to defend himself against these charges, 
in a dedication to Sir Joshua Reynolds, but in 
vain. His *' Deserted Village" stands marked 
in one of the most elegant works we have upon 
the science just alluded to, (Mrs. Marcet's Con-, 
versations on Political (Economy) as full of 
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errors of this description ; ^nd I 3o hot there- 
fore like to cite it, without this hint to ^nwary 
readers ; otfaerwiAe. I feel, quite persuaded in my 
own mind that luxury has wrought very con- 
siderable' cb^gesi^, country fHirlA Bj^dnwiners, 
and.«et the gii^iitcyi $.9^ the .peasantry -at; a dis- 
t^goLceirbiUtfisach dther/tothe detrim^t. of,both. 
Tber^ ii^ ai^vfly i2^at;of ^Qcintr affectiolli kind- 
ness and bchieyolenee ;i^)looi4 fip^jiUigi^fl local 
attacliiixtf ti^Am ihi description of Goldanuth'a 
Auburn, which I fear we should now look for in 
vain in most Vjf oiir' dountry^ villages. But Gold- 
smith is a very modem writer upon these sub- 
jects ;tIibVgtt his 'bad undoubtedly mswtikingeB 
to ^escriblg ; <!^dnlpliBtltit)3 ?)f the dumef fiaidiri m^ 
be' trWc^d d&^Tar^adk at leUst aa tti6 timies of 
MzaieiK aiid' Jm^. >Th^'celehi*at6d Sdng Of 
the old and'y^ng 6tfwrKer of ttifeir^de^/ls U^ 
ditferent from what mi^ht haVe been dam of the 
old and young ^SqUitei ih Goldsitnidi's' time. 
The Song itself 1 rtiiifift confess iis almbst- too old 
to litroduce ilito'^Vj nidd^m a wo^k as iny own, 
y^t as many of my readers m'4y beyotmg, and 
less a^4^kihted' widi th^i^e things than myself 
and: my cl^^ji6rart^;^(^6in heaven pi^eserve !) 
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I shall venture to transcribe it, as extremely 
illustrative of the subject before us. If only 
one of my readers should not have met with it 
befove, he may as 'vrell read it here, as else- 
where ; and if of those who have known it long, 
any one should disUke to see. it agfouj^ I shall 
pity his taste. 

Tke old Courtier. 
I. 

Ab old song made bj an aged old pate. 
Of aa oU worshipful GenUeman that bad a great estate, 
^hat kept a bcave old house at a boontifnl i;ajke, 
Aid aa old porter to relioTe the poor at his gate, • 

JUke an oU Courtier of the Qmm\ 

And the Qtum't old Courtier. 

u. 

With an old ladj whose anger one woisd aisuagf s. 
They erery quarter paid their old serYiinta their wages. 
And nerer knew what belonged ,to ooaehmen, footmen, or pages. 
But kept twoitj old fellows, with ^ ooata and badges. 

Like an oU Courtier of the Queen's, 

And the Qmeen'e old Courtier. 

•III....' .•• ..<'.•■. , . .1 
With an Old study iUl'd foU^if learned (dd books,. 
With, an ofd rof'rend ChapUnn, yon might know bim by his Ipoks, 
Witk an old buttery hatoh wor» ipute off the l^eolu. 
And an old kitchen that msintain'd half;* denen old oooks, 

like an old Courtier of 4io <}iMM^«, 

And the <^ieai'« old Courtier. 
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IV. 

With an old hall hang aboat with pikes, gans, and bows. 
With, old Awards and bnoklers, that had borne many shrewd blows, 
. With an 4>ld frieze coat, to cover his worshipfal trunk hose. 
And a cnp of old sherry to comfort his copper nose ', 
Like an old Coartier of the Queen*Sf 
And the </te«(»t'.«o]d Coartier. 



With a good old fashion, when Christmas was come. 
To eall in all his old neighbours with bagpipe and drum, 
With good cheer enough to furnish every old room, 
And old liquor able to make a cat speak, and man dumb, 

Like an old Courtier of the Queen^s, 

And the QwMn'x old Courtier. 

VI. 

With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel' of hounds, 
That never hawk'd nor hunted but in his own grounds. 
Who like a wise man kept himself within his own bounds, 
And when he died gave every child a thousand good pounds. 

Like an old Courtier of the Queen's, 

And the Queen't old Courtier. 

• 

VII. 

But to his eldest son his house and land he assign'd. 
Charging him in his will to keep the old bountiful mind. 
To be good to his old tenants, and td his neighbours kind. 
But in the ensuing ditty you shall hear how he was inclined. 

Like a y&tmff Courtier of the Kv^s, 

And the Km^s young Courier. • 
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The young Courtier. 

VIII. 

Like a floarishiiig young gallant, newly come to his land, 
Wbo keeps a oonple of painted Madams at his command, 
jknd takes up a thousand pounds upon his father's land, 
And gets drunk in a tarern till he can neither go nor stand, 

Like a ftmug Courtier of the JTiN^'f, 

And the Kiitg't young Courtier. 

IX. 
With a new fangi'd lady that i« dainty, nice, and spare, 
Who never knew what belpug'd to good boufakecpiog and oare. 
Who buys gawdy-colour'd fans, to play with wanton air. 
And seTen or eight different dressings of other women's hair. 

Like ayoMt^ Courtier of the Kmg% 

And the King's young Courtier. 

X. 

With a new fashion'd hall, built where the old one stood. 
Hung round with new pictures that do the poor no good. 
With a fine marble chimney, wherein bums neither ooals nor wood. 
And a new smooth shovel-board, whereon no victuals ne'er stood, 

Like a jfoung Courtier of the Kmg\ 

And fiht. King's young Courtier. 

XI. 

With ft study stnff'd full of pamphlets and plays. 
And a new Chaplain that swears fiwler than he prays, 
With a new buttery hatch that opens once in four days, . 
And a French cook to devise fine kickshaws and toys. 

Like a jfoung Courtier of the KtH^s, 

And the Kiag's young Courtier. 
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xn. 

With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing on. 
On a new journey to London ^raight we all must be gone. 
And leave none to keep house but our new Porter John, 
Who relieves the poor with a thump on the back with a stone. 

Like a yotmg Courtier of the King's, 

And the Kmg'$ joung Conrtier. . 

I 
XIU. 

With a new Gentleman Usher, whose carriage is complete. 
With a new coachman, footmen, and pages to carry up the meat. 
With a wdilifi^^ietiilewomany whose dressing is very neat, ' 
WhOi fi4ie»hw4aAy'has'^iaV^, le^^the servants «ot eat, 

< LilMf«yoiM47 Cowrti^ of the Km^s, 

'And tfa« Kmjp'f yttBng€oui4i«r. 

" XIV. ■ ■ ■ •" '' 

With new titles of honor, bought with his father's old gold, 
For whieh>sfiodrj! Df hia aneestorii' -old imanors were sold, • ■ . s 
And this-M theuooBrs&iHosk of :dur nei^ gaMaats'liDld, j ' i < 
' Whiobin»lM»ihat goodihbuloke^pif^iftjidw^gKowB so AaU, 
. •AmoBpt/thoyoiniipi^Gai^ersloflUeJEmjir'j, .' 
And the IS^iiij^ViLoaD^.Coiiktiers; • ' > ^ 

Now though the abov^^ditty may seem to refer 
to Courtiers, it ia.evideat that the Oaimtcy rcst^feit^, 
or Countay 'Squire, wa&F tiie chief character in 
view ; and from a contemporary historian, ftol- 
Unshed, it appeai:^ th^t towards. the close of the 
XVIth century, there iiwa,s.^a^gceat jealousy ex- 
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oited« in regard to the habits and mapners pf the' 
EagMsh '^tniry; Vho'were rauppoaod .to be^ ia 
danger: of ccrttaniTntttioiiy firOm> the introduction 
of Wreich foUie^ and firivolitiea, «S'nlay be seen 
iatfaefollbi^gTexliract. * . j i i ;. - < •. 

^* i!f dther 'was it nifarrier with JS$iglandihtaL' 
whei^^an Eitg&Amimwasknowne abroad by'^hia 
otf»e diotb, u&dc6ntented>hiin8el£B.atAof7i6,with 
hiB' -fine atifm rkotSm, and tk metmeilop : hisi a&at, 
gmofie, and doak of iraume, bine, or puke, with 
some^prBtie fiimiture of whet or Jntre; and a 
dbtrblet' of • ftad (tawnie» or blacker ireliret, or 
o&er mdelie «ilke, withoiit such cu^«"and gkwnAi 
ecSMrs;/kB i2Lf% t(«i^]qmedn' these dates, and iieTer 
l^r<&light iti^ but b^ ecnsentiof/^th^ JRrenr^.who 
1ft[iiik*tb^ttMielves t|lq^est men, whenrUiey^ hate 
most ^ diViS!^iti«8 ^'jagges and> eta^ige of. colours 
afeobt t&et)A/v tj .,i . ., 

But the : t^ "etil i of ; which Golfisikiith ' tom'^' 
plaiiis ill 'his iBebevt^tVilagie^dth&iAoo .great 
refioft of the English Gentty to- the M^rcfpolis; 
af thm^^kie^^t ^^nlral h^italittes^ ud co^- 
tem)pt of ratal te^iiers,^ appen^f to haw pavtrcwJ 
lai^y engaged the attention of our English So- 
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Bishop Hall, in the course of the XVIIth cen* 
tury. Let us first hear what the King says, in 
his Address to the Council of the Star Chamber. 
** One of the greatest causes/' says his Ma- 
jesty, ^* of all Gentlemen's desire that have no 
calling or errand to dwell in London^ is appa- 
rently the pride of the women; for if they be 
wives, then their husbands, if they be maids, 
then theivfathers, must bring them up to London, 
because the new .feshion is to be had nowhere 
but in London : and here, if they be. unmarried, 
they mar their marriages ; and if they be married, 
they lose their reputations, and rob their hus-. 
baad's purses. It is the fashion of Italy— that 
all the Gentry dwell in the principal towns, and 
so the whole country is empty : even so now in 
England, all the country is gotten into London, 
so as with time England will be only London, 
and the whole country be left waste : for as we 
now do imitate the French in fashion of clothes, 
aadlacquies to follow every man, so have we got 
up the Italian fashion, in living miserably -in our 
houses, and dwelling s^U in the city : but let us 
in God's name, leave these idle foreign toys, 
and keep the old fashion o^Jgngland ; and there-* 
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fore, as every fish lives in his own place, some 
in the fresh, some in the salt, some in the mud, 
80 let every one live in his own place, some at 
Court, some in the city, some in the country : 
specially at festival times, as Christmas and 
Easter, and the rest." 

In Bishop Hall's Satires, the Gentry's deser- 
tion of their country residences is thus feelingly 
.set forth. 

*' Beat the broad g^tes, a goodly hollow sound 
With double echoes doth againe rebound ; 
Bat not a dog doth bark to welcome thee. 
Nor chnrliflh port«r oan'st thou ohafing see ^• 
All dumb and silent, like the dead of night. 
Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite T 
The marble pavement hid with desert weed, 
With house-leek, thistle, dock and hemlock seed. 
Look to the towered ohimnies, which should be 
The wind-pipes of good hospitalitie f— 
liO, there th' unthankful swallow takes her rest. 
And fills the taanel with her ciroled nest." 

It would be unpardonable, in writing of C(ywnr 
• try * Squires, to omit the following portraits drawn 
from the life. 

. The first is of the celebrated. Mr. Hastings of 
Dorsetshire, of whom a picture is preserved, in 
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tiBte possesaioQ, I think, of the Earl of fikaftes- 
bmy. , •. 

Mv. Hastv^s was low of statiure, but stvong 
and actire, of a. ruddy complexion, with, flaxen 
ban*. Sis. c2oa^A& werei always 6£igrem doth, his 
house was of the old fashion ; ia th& midst of a 
larga park, well stocked With tJs^jt*, T£r&ttb,t and 
J&iirponds, He had/a long mitr&w- bowling^greek 
in it ; and used to play with round san():bo\i^)^. 
Here too he had a banquetting room built, like 
a stand, in a large tree! He kept all ,s6rts of 
hounds, that ran fmck, fox, hare,^ otfer^ an^ bad- 
ger ; and had kawht of aU kinds, both lotfg and 
short winged. His great hall was commonly 
strewed witl^i marrow bones, and full of hawk" 
perches, haund^y^paniek, d.nd Jerriers,. The upper 
end of it was hung mthf oilskins', bf this tod the 
last year's killings Here and there ipole-cai was 
intermixed; aiid hunter's poles in greafe. abun- 
dance. The parlour was a large room, com- 
pletely, furnishj^d in tj^ie ssun^ style*: /A))] a b(road 
hearth, p^yed with bricl^, lay some of the ehoi^ 
est terriers, hounds, and spaniels^ Q^$ pr t^r^, qf 
th« great chaiirb b^d litters ofcat^ m them, which 
'Weri9>iiQt:to bis- di»tttfb^d. Of these, HuKHD^ar 
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four always attended him at dinner, and alittb 
white wand lay by his trencher to defend it, if 
they were too troublesome. In the windows, 
which were very large, lay Us arroumf cro$$bowi, 
and oth^r. accoutrements. The comers of the 
foom were filled with his best hunting and 
hawking poles. His. oysier taJde stood at th(S 
lowei^ end of the i:ooib, which was in eonstant 
isA6 twice tt day, all the year round. Cor be nerer 
£ukd to eat oys^rsbQthat dinner and supper ; 
with which the neighbouduagtawn oi Pool sup* 
plied him. At the upper eBd of the room stood 
a small table with a double desk, one side of 
which held a Ohurch BiUe,. the other the Book 
of Martyrs. On dilBGirent tables in the room lay 
hawki-hood»,beUsi old Ao^a,. with ; their cr€/um$ 
thrust in, full otpheasants' eggs ; tables, dice, cards^ 
aud store: pf tobacco pipes. At one end of this 
rodni' "was ' a* * doot; which opened) into a closet^ 
where -stood bottles pf strong beer aud wine* 
whi6h 'fie^er came out but in single glasses, 
which was the rcde^ of ihe house; for he never 
eseeed^d h«Ktselir> nor permitted others to ex* 
ceed. ' Answering to this closet, was a door into 
an^old ehapel,. w;lEich Uad been long disused for 
detotion^ >but m. the jpdfiM^, as the safest placci. 
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was always to be found a cold chine of beef, a 
venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a great 
apple-pie, with thick crust, well baked. His 
table cost him not much, though it was good to 
eat at. His sports supplied all, but beef and 
mutton, except on Fridays, when he had the 
best of ^/£tA. He never wanted .a London pud* 
ding; and he always sang it in with '' my 
part lies therein*a." He drank a glass or two of 
wine at meala ; put syrup of gilly-flowers into 
his sack ; and had always a tun glass of small 
beer standing by him, which he often stirred 
about with rosemary. He lived to be an hundred, 
and never lost his eye*sight, nor used spectacles; 
He got on horseback without help, and rode 
to the death of the stag, till he was past four- 
score. 

Mr. Grose, the Antiquary, has given us, in 
his sketches of some worn-out characters of the 
last age, a most amusing portrait of the Country 
'Squire of Queen Anne's days : " I mean,"' says 
he; " the littk independant Gentleman of thcee 
hundred pounds per annum, who commonly ap-* 
peared in ^ plain drab or plush coat, large silver 
buttons, ^jockey cap, and rarely without boots. 
His travels never exceeded the distance of the 
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county town^ and that only at assin and session 
time, or to attend an election. Once a week he 
commonly dined at the next market town, with 
&e attomies and justices. This man went to 
Chftrch regularly^ read the weekly journal, settled 
the parochial disputes between the parish officers 
at the vestry> and afterwards adjourned to the 
neighbouring ale-house, where he usually got 
drunk for the good of his country. He never 
played at cards but at Christmas, when a family 
pack was produced from the mantle-piece. He 
was commonly followed by a couple of gr<^* 
hounds and 2l pointer, and announced his arrival 
at a neighbour's house by smacking his whip, or 
giving the vtew^haUoo. His drink was generally 
ale, except on Christmas, the J^h of November, 
or some other gala days, when he .would make a 
bowl of strong brandy punch, garnished with a 
toast and nutmeg. A journey to London was, 
by one of these men, reckoned as great an un- 
dertaking, as is at present a Voyage to the East 
Indies, and undertaken with scarce less precau- 
tion ai^d preparation. His hall was furnished 
mHiJlitches of bacon, and the mantle-piece with 
giffts and^Mng-rods of diiSereht dimensions, ac- 
companied by the broad sword^ partizan, and 

VOL. II. F 
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dotgger^ borne by bis ancestor in the civil wftnn 
The vacant spaces were occupied by.stog'9 hom$\ 
Against the wall was posted King Charles'^ OsU 
den Uules, Vincent tVing^s Almanack,-vnd a:Por-*^ 
trait of the Duke ijf Marlborough: in his window 
lay Baker's Chronicle, Fox^s Book of Martyrs; 
Glanvil on Apparitions, Qmncey^s Dispensatory, 
the Complete Justice, and a book of Farriery. 

'*' In the comer, by the fire^side, stood a larg& 
wooden two-armed chair with a cushion ; and 
within the chimney corner were a couple of 
seats. Here, at Christmas, he entertained hicr 
tenants, assembled round a glowing fire made of 
tl^e roots of trees, and other great logs, and told 
and heard the traditionary tales of the village 
i^especting ghosts and witches, till fear made 
tiiem afraid to move. In the mean time, thd 
jiOrum of ale was in continual circulation." 
, These are excellent descriptions, or rather, a^ 
I have observed, portraits from life, of the true 
old English 'Squire, very unlike Mr. John Care-* 
lessees '* Old English 'Squire, in 10 Cantos,*' 
with XXIV absurd but gawdy plates, printed tot 
Thomas M'Lean, 26, Haymarket, 1821 ; of which 
I cannot help saying, in reproof of the bad taste 
of the times, I never saw such a parcel of perfect 
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nonsense (amounting to no less than 2159 lines) 
made into a^ne book, iii thie wliole course of my 
life. 

Of the Christmas festivals of our ancestors, 
take the following accotint, from the Collections 
of Aubrey, 1678* — " An English Gentleman, at 
the opening of the great Day, that is, on Christ- 
mas Day, in the morning, had all his tenants 
and neighbours entered his hall by day-break. 
The strong beer was broached, and the black-jacks 
went plentifully about with toast, sugar, nutmeg, 
and good Cheshire cheese. The tables were all 
spread from the first to the last ;. the sirloins of 
beef, the minced pies, the plum-horrid^, the capons, 
turkeys, geese, dLudplum-puddings, were' aU brought 
upon the board ; every one eat. heartily, and was 
welcome, which gave rise to the Proverb; 

" Merry in the Hall, when beards^ wag alL" 

But the ancient festivities qf ^Qhri&tmaSp can- 
not possibly be better ' described, than by the 
pen of Sir Walteif Scott' in Marmum. Every 
body has read it, and yet I think ppbody will 
dislike to be put again in mind of it, as strictly 
appertaining to the subject w6 arie ttpofi. 

f2 
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* Well our Chrifltiu Sires of old 

Lor'd when the year iU course had roll'd. 

And brought hUtke Ckristmat back again. 

With all his hatpiiablB train. 

Domestie and religioiis rite 

Gave honor to the hol^ nigkt : 

On Christmas Evt the bells were rung ; — 

Forth to the wood did merry men go» 
To gather in the muktoe* 
Then opened wide the Baron's hall 
To Vaatal, TenoHi, mrftuad aU f 
Power laid his rod of role aside. 
And Cerenony doff'd his Pride. 
The htk with roses in his shoes. 
That night might village partner chase ; 
The Lorrf, un^larogaimg, share 
The V^Uffar game of ** poH and fMtr.'* 
All haU'd, with nnoontrolled delight. 
And general Toioe, the happy night. 
That to the Cottage, as the Crown, 
Brought TIDINGS of Saltation down. 

«« The fire with well-dried kga supplied. 
Went roaring vp the ohimney wide \ 
The huge Hall-Table's odbM face, 
Sorabb'd 'till it shone, the day to grace. 
Bore then upon its massire board 
Ko iMrib to fwrl the 'iSginrf and X)Oftl. 
Then was brought in the lasty braun. 
By old Um-^oaUd senring-men ; 
Then the grim hoar^e-kead frowned on high, 
Croited with Aoyt and rossmnr y . 
— «— Then came the merry ma9^mr» in. 
And utroU roar'd with Uithesome din ; 
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If miBelodiottt wu the sim|f , 

It WM a hewtj note, and strong. 

Bat O ! what masqaen , richly dight. 

Can boast of boaomt half ao light ? 

Bngland waa aMiry Sngltmd, when 

Old Chriatmaa brought his sports again — 

A Christmas gambol oft eoold cheer 

The poor man's heart throngh half the jear.** 

'^ I have often thought/' said the kind-hearted 
Sir Roger de Coverley, " it happens very well 
that Christmas should fall out in the middle of the 
Winter. It is the most dead, uncomfortable 
time of the year, when the poor people would 
suffer very much from their poverty and cold, if 
they had not good cheer, warm fires, and Chnst' 
fnas gambols to support them. I love to rejoice 
their poor hearts at this season, and to see the 
whole village merry in mjf great hall. I allow a 
double quantity of malt to my small beer, and 
set it a running for twelve days to every one that 
calls for it. I have always a piece of cold beef 
and a mince-pie upon the table, and am won- 
derfully pleased to see my tenants pass away a 
whole evening in playing their innocent tricks 
and smutting one another." 

** Alas !" as Bloomfield says, '* such were the 
days." — I fear there is now no possible chance of 
their revival. In no instance could the proper dra^ 
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matts penona of such highlyinteresting entertain- 
ments be found. Thanks to our mismanaged poor 
laws, the wealth of our Country Gentlemen is 
forced into other channels, and the poor demand- 
ing as their right, what formerly was distributed 
amongst them in the true spirit oi charity and social 
benevolence, are become too demoralized, rapaciotis, 
covetous, and unthankful, to participate in such 
festive scenes. Such rural mirth and ma'n- 
NERS then, I greatly fear, are truly no more. 
But whose fault is it ?— I shall beg leave to in- 
troduce some extracts from a work th^t has 
lately appeared, said to be written by an Ame- 
rican, which may help perhaps to throw some 
light upon this subject. 

*' I do not know a more enviable condition of 
life, than that of an Ei^glish Gentleman, of 
sound judgment and good feelings, who passes 
the greater part of his time on an hereditary 
estate in the country. He has it greatly in his 
power to do good, and to have that good im- 
mediately reflected back upon himself. He can 
render essential service to his country — ^by 
watching over the opinions and principles of 
the lower orders around him — by mingling 
frankly among theiQ, gaining their confidence^ 
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iiecckmiiig'the immediate suditor of their com^ 
'pUmiM, iofonimig' himself of their wants, mak- 
ing himself a channel through which their grieV^ 
«ace9 may be quietly communicated to &e 
'proper souroes of mitigation and i^lief ; or by 
becoming, if need be, tihe enlightened Ohampioti 
^ their rights. It is when the rich and welL- 
educated and highly t)riTileged classes neglect 
their duties, when they neglect to study theit 
interests, and conciliate the affections, and 
instrut^t the opinions and champion the rights 
of the people j that the latter become discontented 
and torbulent, and fall into the hands of dema- 
gogues: the demagogue always steps in where 
die jMifrio^ is wanting. 

• '' It is absurd in a country like England, 
wher<e there ie so much freedom, and such a 
jealousy of rights, for any man to talk superci-* 
liously of the common people. - There is no ratik 
409^.distinction that severs amaH from his fellow-^ 
•objects $ and if b^ any gradual neglect or as*' 
sumption on the 'One side/ and discoiitent and 
jealousy on the other, the orders of society 
should really separate, let those who stand on 
the eminence beware> that the chasm is not mi-^ 
ttingat their f^et. . There can be no such thing in 
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a free government as a vaamm, and whenever 
one is likely to take place/ by the drawing off of 
the rich and intelligent from the poor, the bad 
passions of society will rush in to fill up. the 
space, and rend the whole' asunder. So long as 
the English Nobility and Gentry pass the greater 
part of their time in the quiet and purity of the 
country; surrounded by the monuments of their 
illustrious ancestors ; surrounded by every thing 
that can inspire generous pride, noble emulation, 
and amiable and magnanimous sentiment; so 
long they are safe, and in them the nation may 
repose its interests and its honor. — In a constif 
iution like that of England, the titled orders axe 
intended to be as useful as they are ornamental^ 
and it is their virtues alone that can render them 
both. Their duties are divided between the 
Sovereign and the subject; surrounding and 
giving lustre and dignity to the throne, and at 
the same time tempering and mitigating its rayB> 
until they are transmitted in mild and gentle ra«* 
diance to the people. Bom to leisure and opur 
lence, they owe the exercise of their talents, 
ai^d the expenditure of their wealth to their na- 
tive country. They may be compared to the 
douds ; which being drawn up by the sun, and 
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elevated in the heavens, reflect and magnify his 
flr{>Ieiidoar ; while they repay the earth, from 
whichthey derive their sustenance, by return* 
ing t^ir treasures to its bosom in fertilizing 
showers."' 

I have b^en obliged to pass over many pas- 
sages, I could willingly have transcribed, as 
illiMtnttiTe of my own feelings in regard to a re- 
sident Country Gentry ; and of that reciprocity of 
honest and cordial attachment, which once bound 
together, in indissoluble harmony, the two or- 
ders of society, the high and the low.— The Town 
and the Country, as some political eeononmts 
admit, may be brought to flourish, not sepa- 
rately but together; to assist each other, if 
neither be suffered to preponderate ; but if the 
Town tempt too many of our Nobility and Gentry 
from their country seats, and occasion too wide 
a chasm between them and their tenantry, depo^ 
pulaMon would be better perhaps, Uian so de^ 
serted a population. In short, the old Country 
'Squire, with his hounds and horns, his rude 
manners, and unrefined hospitalities, would in 
my estimation be far better than no * Squire 
atall« 

Haviiig advanced* so much in favor of Country 
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/Sijuirea^ it .may be well that I should gvaSrd 
jftgatnst some mistakes into which my readers 
^ighti be led by what I hare said abote.; It is 
pot vi' Squire Western that I am cootemplajbing;; 
nor yet a Mr. Allworthy ; the former haS. loo man^ 
rplighnefwi.es iibout him; tiie Uttes>too;imicA gen* 
jti)ity; andyet^ jumbled together;, they might a 
good deal resemble the character I haye in yiew^ 
perhaps, if Siir Eoger.de Ooverley. (batii^ his 
Knighthood) were, added to the lump> scarcely 
o^e ;irirtue Qr,p^e vice would be wanting, to Qom*- 
plete th^ Cojantry 'Squire^ whose loss I hare 
ventured t^ deplore. 

. . Sir Rog^r deCoverley indeed is one of a^ s^idct 
dumber of personages,, with whom I wQuld 
m>t for the world bi^t feel acquaiiited^ lin^ my 
passage: through this chequered life, I .. sh941 
just* mention some of. the^ others. Falstaff, fqfr 
instance; Don Qui3:ote and Sancho Pama.; 
Gil Blas^ IJncl^ Toby, and there may be a few 
more origitols of the same description ; but Sir 
Roger :de Corerley is, I think, my greatespt .faj*- 
yorite; and thongh the Spectator is .a book to 
be found in every library « yet as I never \^% up 
any volume of it without finding something ;neWj 
or.appdiMntfy so, as my,.thoughts p^ meditations 
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at the time may happen to direct me to different 
topics, I cannot forbear, as a conclusion to this 
section on Country Squires, to solicit the rea- 
der's attention very particulatly to the following 
Numbers, in which he will be able to see what 
constituted the intrinsic good qualities of that 
race of nieii, '^^ the ornaments of the English na^ 
tibn ;" as Sir Hbger himself was wont to call 
them— Nos; 106, 107, 108, llO, 112, 113, 116, 
116, 122, 269, 517. I forbear to make extracts ; 
some of my readers I doubt not already kno# 
them nearly by heart. But I shall beg to add 
two in6re, viz. Nos. 174 and 644. The former 
is admirably calctilated to shew, how injurioud 
the jealousies are which too commonly subsist, 
between different parties in the State, as parti- 
cularly between the landed and traded interests, 
how much trade helps the country, and thi^ 
country, trade. The latter tends to prove how 
Ibeneficial in the way of example, the amiable 
qualities and benevolent views of a true Country 
Gentleman may be, froni the visible effects they 
produce on those dependent upon them, or be- 
nefited by them. 
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There is one class of persons much out of the 
way of honors and distinctions ; I mean the 
Clergy. I know a certain number of them» 
(fihoMt^Lj^ty-seventhfart or so of the whole) may 
become Archbishops^ Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, 
Canons, Prebendaries^ Sac. But it is most par- 
ticularly of those who do not become so, that I 
mean to speak, and who very possibly may in 
abundance of cases, as well deserve to be ho- 
nored and distinguished, as many who obtain 
titles, &c. See. merely on the score of professional 
merit* We have spoken of the order of Knight^ 
hood being conferred on medical persons, and 
even people of trade ; but who ever heard of an 
aged Clergyman being knighted for having past 
the best years of his life in close residence upon 
a country benefice, in pious and strict discharge 
of his parochial duties, in reclaiming the wicked, 
in encouraging the good, visiting the sick, and 
administering to the dying ? 
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I know what I am talking about« I do not 
really mean to say that Knighthood should be 
conferred on such persons. I apprehend that 
according to the rules of Chivalry, it could not 
he, unless they resigned those very benefices of 
which I am speaking, for I hare read that when 
a Sir John de Gatesden^ in the reign of Henry 
m. being *' Clericus et muUis ditatus ben^dis/* 
(a Clergyman and pretty considerable pluralist) 
was to be knighted, he was made to resign his 
preferment, " qtda sic oportuit/' because it be- 
hoved him so to do, and then, (iifter having done 
bo) he was girt ** baUhto ndlitari,*^ or in other 
words, knighted^ 

In ancient times indeed. Sir was a common 
title of the Clergy, at least of the inferior orders, 
being the regular translation of Dominus, the 
designation of those who had taken their ^nf 
degree in the University. Hence we have in 
Shakspeare Sir Hugh, in " the Merry Wives of 
Windsor;'' 5ir Topas, " Twelfth Night ;" Sir Oli- 
Ter, in " As you like it/' and Sir Nathaniel in 
^' Love's Labouft's lost." But that this title was 
quite distinct from Knighthood, is plain from 
wlutt Viola says in Twelfth Night, ^' I am one 
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that, had ntther.ga.^iiJi.siStr: BnUst,; thBh ^Sir 
KnightJ* .->:': ". : ! ;. •• ,, : ' ? 

> But indeed I am not going to say mora .of thf 
C/erg^, than what.i think; b due. to them. I 
anx intending to speak merely lof tJseis exQiu^hk 
fiour duch ^public honors as seem oipieatOi every 
other .ptofeai^i^n> and almost.every othe;^ .caltihg^ 
I^ may. be well<enough:td,say^ they^rf^.^eiVantS 
pf ii, £iNG^ whose/* kingdqni" iscf^ npt of Jhif 
^0rld:;^ itia:fair -enough'to allege thf»t ^e^tougU 
liot to ^be trwtM?y-»Mnd^. L agree tofalhthis; 
tmt> why then, a^ is the case^ so 'continually cast 
upon them the reproach at being wpridlff-mkiiedi, 
when they so contentedly forego. What is judged 
to haye the greatest of all attractions for worldly- 
aainded persons, titles, honor, .^A'perioAai dis^ 
iiiictitm.'?, "' ' •'. '. :.. t-; ;..'•.;■• i t; 'j ., u \ 
' Sesidbs many ofthem'hai^efilmilieB;,' land- why 
should/such families in} no in8tane^;wliatSD^<per 
^erive honor ironi the xnordior .emibestce^ ipf:tbiilt 
parents ;''fdr this i^.^st exclusion that. e^tendaV to 
fii Aop» 'aiul Archbishops, as well' as ^e ijxf(^m0r 
Clergy !^ >.I kniow. the Clergy '.may; if the . King 
a0e;fit;.*be;mad^ jB^ofie/^^ CkxF^ersofibe redlnf, 
irat only in case; they .sh6uld be/ricA'en6ug^it« 
maintain such dignities ; this makes the exclusion 
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df the poorer only the more maiked, and thoUghr 
I intend no slight to diose.who may.be endowed<i 
with wealth, yet surely it is amongst the pooreiv 
Clergy .tii£t we nmst look for those tetired yir- 
tnes^ and' that modest w6r1h;, which might hki 
tendered more exemplary,- by somo'soft of fixeA 
remnneration. ' > - : 

There could be nd harm in this, o/^trthever'? 
Ttces performed. It would not* iiterfbrer :idth' 
the retired iuUdts of a Country Clei*gymah, while 
discharging^ those duties, if after'a>^CTtaiil fmec 
of years, every truly pious f esic^n^ . Iticumbent 
were to be rewarded for his pains and'sittentions/ 
aiid removed to some easier orless anxious post) 
A^ snug stall in ^ome* Cathedral would, I doubt 
not, be far better, than all the orders of Kotight'*^ 
hood in the world I Biit who is ib bet^w it 
upon them? for^fter all, therais realljr no pro'-? 
portion between the gifts and the claimants* Eor 
what are 200 Stalls, I will not say tb^ 18^000 
Clergy^ ^though I mgki say go>) nor; yet tor 
10,000 parish ministers, but even to the hedf ov 
third part of 10,000, with the contin^neies of 
suitable vacancies ?^-^For unless they viere. cbn«« 
stantly bestowed on very old 9v2€7i> what prospects 
«f succession e>dutd old Inx^umbents have 1 At^ 
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what chance would there be for them, if it thould 
ever become the custom to hestow them on very 
young men 1 

I am not intending to put myself forward as 
the advocate of the Clergy beyond their just 
deserts. I can espy faults amongst them as well 
as amongst other people ; but it is on this yery^ 
account, I allow myself to touch upon the sub- 
ject at all. They ought not in all justice to be 
charged with faults, from which as alody, they 
seem to me to be particularly exempt. Besides, 
while any real faults that they have are sure to 
be severely noticed, their best virtues ate par^ 
ticularly in the way of remaining much concealed : 
80 concealed that I believe I may venture to 
assert, that no man lives in greater obscurity 
with respect to the world at large, than the re- 
sident Incumbent of a Country Village. No 
man stands a greater chance of being forgotten 
by his friends, overlooked by his superiors, and 
passed by in the distribution of honors and re« 
wards. 

There is an old story told of Bishop Butler; 
author of the Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, which I can well believe. It is said 
that Queen Caroline, who knew his work, asked 



Dr/CIarke one dfty, how loUg Dr. Butler, the 
author of the Analogy of Natural and Rerealed 
Aeligion, had been dead ? " Madam/' replied 
the Doctor, '' he is not deed, but buried:' He 
was in fact at the time resident on a country liv^ 
iug in the North of England. The Queen had 
him disinterred, and interested herself so much 
in his behalf, that it ended in his advancement 
at last to the rich See of Durham. 

Our Acts of Parliament in denouncing penal- 
ties for nonrtesidence are certainly not too strict. * 
Residence should be enforced wherever it can 
be 80 ; but while no honors, rewards, or emolii* 
xnents are distinctly set apart for those who do 
treside, it may be questioned whether the strictly 
-f^Bident, are not in all instances exposed to the 
'greater penalties of the two. I am not speaking 
^f Popish Cetibates ; I am speaking of the EngHsb 
Protestata Ckr^p who have commonly families 
i^ he educated, to ptLtfortoard in the world, wdd 
provide for indiferentUtiesBXid ca/A'tigs^whichcan- 
BOt be done effectually without some commerce 
with the world itself, some remote interest, some 
-pafyrma^ public^ or private. Now it is obvious 
4faai many who do not residie ujpon their country 
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Uvir^g mBBy fae miioli jnore in ihe way of these 
advaatages, ihrn iho^e who do. Ths former majr 
have not o&ly lawful but very creditable dispell- 
isations for not residing, (as when employed in 
xmr •Uniy^wities for instance) but «uch dispea- 
sations aad employsotents, are in .theaiselyes of 
iSi^n9Lt\krto{advantagie8^.9aidpnvikffS8^ the want 
of which may be occaskoially, very mortifying^ 
if not very detrimental, to the confined letedenL 
Jt is well that the non-resident should be made 
to provide amply for his substitute, ^nd that die 
latter should be placed under episcopal protec- 
tion, and perhaps the payments and allowanoes 
to such a substitute, may operate as a sort of 
mulct upon the income of tiie non-resid«j&t, for 
which however his dispensations and employr 
wents elsewhere may compensate ; but the •cfeie 
land amskmt jresident haB always to look Jorowiid, 
to amuk^ or ifine of this very l^ind^ when that 
jdistiessing period arrives, in which he shall ite 
borne dowjQ by the nreaght of years aind in&mr- 
ities, unable any longer to dischacge with crMUtt 
not effect, tbose duties ttc which he had devoted 
aU tibe better years .of his iife ; doomed to «ur- 
vim «J1 who had mtofissed his focmer exertioM^ 
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aad become tlie sport or the prey of their ehil* 
dren or ehildren's children, lliese are the thiagv 
I lamoit; it is not merely the loss of iv^rldly 
h<»ior8, much less of pemattaldistiDotioQB, that 
I consider a grieyance, but that, «uilike all other 
professions, the most cajnefal and diligent dis* 
charge of its duties, so far from leading to any 
liewards, bids fair to end in trouUe and sorrow ; 
he who rises in the fmlUary profession, auty ob- 
tain riches, titles^ stars^ nbbamds^ pods, and pen- 
shns^ tot slaying or causing to be slain some 
hundreds or some thouaands of his &ilow creai* 
t«res ; while he who by a protracted life and 
long residence on a country living, shaU have 
bestowed Christian burial on a whole generation 
of honest xustics, may be daily sinking deeper 
and deeper into dbscurity, if not into positive 
care and disquietude. Worldly bonors in s«i<5h 
a case would be a mere mockery ; nor do 1 
believe that any of the resident Oergy loowt 
such thingn ; but nucely some assutamty if not 
some risward might be' found for those who are 
particularly exemplary in the discharge <ef their 
duties in tUs piofeasion and caling, as well as 
iu o(;hers. The Chaplain of the Honse xiiC^m!^ 
.0 2. . c ^ ■ -> 
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mohs is always rewarded with a Kmg*^s StaUi 
when he has read some t?c/y short prayers to that 
honourable assembly for about eighteen months 
in the space oi three years, or perhaps much less y 
this may not be improper, considering the dig- 
nity of the appointment ; but three times eighteen 
TEABS residence on a country living in the most 
desolate part of England or Waksy establishes 
no claim whatsoever to any thing further 1 

I have already stated that the Stalls in our 
Cathedrals, if expressly appropriated ta such 
purposes, would be far from sufficient ; but that 
they were formerly so appropriated, as far a$ 
they would go, I have reason to thmk from the 
following extract from a very old book. 

Mr. Harrison, in his description of Britaine, 
prefixed to Hollinshed's Chronicle, speaking of 
Cathedral Churches, observes, *' These Cathe*- 
drall Churches have in like maner other digni-- 
ties and canonries*«till remayning unto them as 
heretofore^ under the Popish regiment. How- 
b^it those that are chosen to the same are no 
ydle and unprofitable persons, (as in times past 
they have beene when most of these livinges 
weve either furnished with straungers, especially 
cjut of Italy, or such ideots as had least skill of 
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HI ill discharging of those functions, whereunto 
they were called by vertue of these stipendes) 
but such as by preaching and teaching can and 
doe learnedly set forthe the glorie of Qod, and 
fitrder the overthrow of 'Antichrist to the utter* 
most of thejr powers,'' 

Whether the learned writer meant to speak 
only of the minor canonries and prebends^ I am 
not quite certain, but if the minor canonries were 
so carefully proyided*for, and worthily bestowed, 
who can 'doubt but that still greater care, and 
more consideration of worth, should have been 
employed, in disposing of the mqfor canonries 
and prebends ? 

I grant that where the Clergy do reside, there 
iDDiay undoubtedly be mBxij private motives to re- 
sidence ; perhaps the private may greatly predo- 
minate over the public motives ; there may be 
no email number of resident Clergy who fall 
strictly under the description given us in the 
Deserted Village ; 

** Remote from townihe nn liif godlj race. 
Nor e'er hti ohang'd, nor wuk'd to dkM^ faif place ; 
UnaUlfid he ia fawn," &e. &e. £ce. 

The whole is too long to insert ; but there 
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eould 8!irel|( be no liaiaED m increasing ftuch ptir 
vatie moiive9, by a little exfraordinary assislbr 
anee at tbe ekMie o£ Ufe^ and giving at tibe fiame 
time CNJiftxe publkUy to the at)t, tG^ obviate the too 
t^oiotmoa belief tbait tum'^mdmu pr eyail£^ te a 
much greater extent than perhapa i^ reatly doe». 
I ber«e aaidtfaktitiHs i«rt6o oonlmona belief^and 
i am radier strenglheiMrd in. the opiniao, by the 
ttformalion. I hay* obtoiiked» that»i ei^^a around 
lihe Bpet trhsiD^ I ncb imttftg thjia book^ tibere are 
msftlgfil hicumin^ punotiiaUy dfiscby^ifi^^ their 
dsties, in (at the lieaat^) X^IIl cwitigimi^ pa* 
risbee. There may be nofe, buA, 1 an. weU 
pleased to learn there are actuary W9r saany as 
Ae! nuadMS sidied.. 

I have iMig been: in thia wa^ of heasing thingfi 
imputed ta the Cktgy tuk abo^,, towhieh^ i€I 
have aooy knowtetkge eChistoKy, ov any oampatont 
notiomef thetffpre8entp«0[ceedi»gaand sitauticHH 
I eaanet justly aasevAk Kothing> I ank acaa^y 
to say, is more common than to hear tbam apor 
ken of as notoriously selfish, covetous, rapa- 
cious, mercenary, proud and meddling ; and yet 
perhaps there is no order of society which has 
been robbed bhA defrauded, (I can call it no less,) 
Q|tb^icpfubU«^sighta, pciviJegea, wd yroiifvty. 



I kaow it majr be very miipopiilar He flfay such 
thifigs^ but if I really believe* them to be so*, why 
may not I uvaH myBelf of tfie boasted Merty oT 
Ijie Br]t]B& Press, t(» speak well of any class of 
my fi^ow sabjectB, and of our public mstita- 
iAooAf as freely as oifft0r« do to speak iff of them, 
without mercy, axrd without remorse 7 bnt in 
what I have to say, I shall be very carefiil to 
advance* no more than what i think every^ honest 
faynian ongfat to alkiw, who would give himself 
the trouble to take an impartiall view of history 
and common fiu:;ts« 

Ami first, all^ow me to ask what is become of 
their C(mvoc8tion t 1 wishf not to be mistaken. 
I am ^pnte aware thati t^ propose its revival; 
wovdd be very atisuitable to^ the temper of the 
timea ; but it seems- ta me that they have been 
strangely juggled out of it^ aad are wondetftiHy 
patienH under tile tviek tiia4» kas^ been pKiyed 
tiiem. As far as my 6wn experience goear, 
ac4trcely cme p^son in a tboimandv nay hi*fen 
llu)nsand^ seems to know any thing abcmt it. 
Who wouldi ever tiiink, withovit being tol9 i% 
ihat these once wae, almn^st if not entirely as 
regular aft MccksiasHeal ^arUament, a» a eidk or 
temporal one % That there wav not only^^a body 
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of Spirituait .^^bi but of Spiritual Common g^ 
80 called in the very roUs of Parliament, and 
summoned to attend upon the King i» Parlia^ 
ment {adipsum Parliameij^m vocatos) by concur^ 
rent writs; and with f qual privileges ? their per-^ 
sons being secured from arrest^f: and protections 
extended even to their servants ? Nay, who 
would think pr believe that the law semuB to be 
the same at this mpnient 1 for though tlie Con-* 
vocation |iever sits, it is always convened afresh 
on every dissolution of Parliament, and certain 
forms observed, which tend to coiifinn and esta* 
blish all that I have stated*, Writs fare directed 
to the two Archbishops to summon the Clergy, 
and to form a lower house, by summons of the 
Peans and Archdeacons, who are ex o/^Ecto mem- 
bers, and by issuing precepts to the Clergy of 
every Arcjideaconry, and to every Chapter to 
elect their representatives or Proctors, Returns 
are regularly made to these writs and precepts; 
and on some day, closely connected with the 
meeting of every new Parliam^it, both houses 
of Convocation assemble ; the lower house ap- 
points its Speaker or Prolocutor, after which 
they jointly attend his Majestjf, who receives 
ihcm on his Uirone, and to whbmt as formally 
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as the lower house of Parliament presents its 
Speaker, is the new-elected Prolocutor of the 
lower house of Conroeation duly presented and 
introduced. But here, according to the present 
course of proceedings, this solemn farce ends. 
The question is, whether it be terminated pro- 
perly or not ?^Why is the lower house no longer 
permitted, to become, as to this day it may be 
said to haTe a r^ht to become, (if the King see 
fit,) an active, deliberative assembly ? — ^I confess 
it appears to me, from the best enquiries I can 
make, that there is something very irregular and 
strange in these proceedings ; for on the return 
of the two houses from the foot of the throne, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury adjourns both 
houses sine dU^ The Prolocutor^ the Deans and 
Archdeacons, and all the representatiyes of the 
Clergy and Chapters^ are sent home, while the 
Archbishop himself, and Bishops take their 
seats as Legislators in the upper house of Parlia- 
ment, in a totally different character, not as 
members of Conroeation^ not as representing the 
Clergy in any manner whatsoever^ but in virtue 
of their Baronies, &c. the lower house being 
rendered miUe and inactive, by a kind of septen* 
nial prorogation, and the whole of the Clergy 
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jstilL move rudely shut ont from tke bai»B of 
CommcHiis^ by a deesee appcoreiitly inore arbi- 
trary and irrevocable thanttfaal} wUdb: at piteBent 
excludes the Romasi Catkolics,. Jewa, Turks', in- 
fidels and bedreties i^ and tkb ia times, wken by 
the mode ef eleotioxir of tike house of Conmons, 
every other profemon oc taUing toblj fairly be said 
to have their repoeseniatiires, iihe Army^ the 
Nuvy, the Li6u>, the agricukUtrd, trading, cam'- 
mercial tsxd nmnvfi^dtunng. dasaes I The Clergy 
besides not only beii&g thus roughly excluded, 
but having no chance of admission ; not even- by 
laying asido their saceiidotsd diameter; whatever 
ill success they Boay have as ecdteeialstics. I 
know it may be said, die Clergy have brought 
these thdngff on themseives, but not without a 
giK)sa departure from the Constitution, which 
perhafra they have season enougli to^ vepent^ I 
hope I shall not be troublesome to all v^edevs, 
to som« I must be '^ for though it be a regndmr 
national topiej, %uite eoniiected witb ri^tSf uid 
pdvileg^uthi hanoffs and dignities, I wm wqH aware 
it i» a papt of my w<ork which cannot be rendesed 
amusing^ Put I willf h^ ^a brief as poastble, 
and skip> as much, as^ I ean, eonsisleatly with 
what I co^tceive to'he the ttma histloidcali aocowii 



of laattenk Fonnerty^ all attntdsBce vpcm Pa^ 
Itameiit. was bnrtheBaome. Tke ezpences of 
those wlia did attend fell upon their constita- 
eats, suid the members, l&y and spiritual, were 
genesaUy eaUed together, mmtdj to grant aiib<r 
sidies to tibe King, whadz. eould not very well be 
eraded. The. writs regularly went out to Idbe 
Sh^i^s and Archdeacons ; but some bosonghs 
aiod some airchdeaeonriies, to a;roid the expence^ 
were silently passed over, in the setums, being 
Bevertheles» Uaible to pay their proportion, as 
should be agreed upon by the attendant c^reaenr 
tatires of wealthier towns aikl asehdeaconries^ 
which might very easily be adjusted, the subsidies 
being in the foffm- of a fifth, tendiv^ or fifteenth of 
theirmoveables^ according to an estaUnhed laite. 
'She Clergy being constitutiowdly at this time, 
exempted ft^m all lay exactions^ taxed thesfr* 
sehroe. Their consent in. Comocatum to the sdb^ 
gidieef required; was thevefoce indispensably ne* 
cessary, and so things seem to have continued 
tttt the middle of the XVIItk century ;^ when 
the Clergy, by an odd piece of nsaiagement, 
were led to> adopt the expedient of contnfaoting 
to the public mveoae in sniother way;, namely, 
}kf Tottug fov their benefices ast flreekolds in. the 
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election of Knights of the Shire, and thereby 
including themselves for all purposes of public 
taxation, in the number of constituents repre* 
sented by the lay members of the House of Com- 
mons. And thus the case stands at present; 
though as a sensible writer on the French Revo- 
lution, 1792, has observed, ** the final renun- 
ciation of the . Clergy to the important right of 
taxing themselves in Convocation, and their ac-^ 
ceptahce in its stead of the right of voting for 
Knights of the Shire, was. adjusted so very. si- 
lently indeed after the restoration, that some 
have -doubted whether it ever received the ex-t 
press sanction of the legislature.'' For my own 
part, I very much question if it ever did. 

But whenever they renounced this right of 
taxing themselves in Convocation, (it is com- 
monly referred I believe to the year 1663) they 
renounced no other rights or privileges apper- 
taining to their ecclesiastical Synods. Had the 
change that then took place, affected the Con- 
vocation generally, it. would no longer have 
been summoned in the way it now is. The re- 
nunciation in question, however, has certainly 
considerably altered the situation of the inferior 
Clergy* As to ecclesiastical concernQ, they 
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clearly remain without any active representa- 
tivea whatsoever. The representatives they do 
appoint scarcely serve to remind them of their 
dormant privileges, while their interference with 
Parliament is always regarded with a jealous 
eye. Taxation must be dependent on the policy 
of the Government, yet how often are the Clergy 
told they have nothing to do with Politics. As 
long as they contribute to the public taxes as 
county freeholders, and through lay representa- 
tives in Parliament, they have constitutionally 
as much to do with politics, as any lay constitu* 
ents of that representative body. If however 
their interference in this way be pronounced to 
be unconstitutional, let them revert to their old 
mode of taxing themselves ; but it is surely unfair, 
to stop their mouths in Convocation and ParUa*- 
meat also. They must not be members of the 
latter, they are no longer allowed to act or deli- 
berate in the former, their lay representatives 
are expected to give away their money without 
their interposition, and their ecclesiastical re-* 
presentatives are debarred from helping them, 
through the adjournment of their assembly by 
the Archbishop ; a right which, though it cer-* 
tainly might appertain to him when there was 
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imy political qaestion. '* We da not attebd 
here as eeclesiastiei, but as laymen. We lay-^meri 
and you lay-men, we t(ixed and you taxed^ Ther^ 
IB indeed I believe some doubt whether Bishops 
do not sit in the House of Peers/ as Bishops as 
well as Barons, because some of the most ttio^ 
dern Sees are held to have no Baronies attached 
to them, as Oxford, Brkiol, Gloucester, Pe^^ 
borough, and Chester. But whethlbr this be sd 
or not> they certainly do not sit there as repre^ 
seniatives of the Clergy. The 'House of Lo^dJs 
itself is not B, repr&entative body ; the Clergy 
have other representatives ; and this'brings us in 
l^e present state of things, to another ano^ltf, 
which I can never fesolve, in regard t6 the cOn^ 
duct of the Clergy. We oftexk hear of petitions 
presented to the House of Commoiffl from Chap- 
iers, |ind tUfferent todies of the Clergy i iM>t mfeoely 
upon points of foreign or domestic policy/ btit 
in cases affecting the Chufeh 'Ovihe estahKskdi 
religion. How then h .this ? In these cases '^h^ 
legal and elected rq^rese$iiative$ of the Clergy aitt 
wholly passed by^ and the constituents of tho«e 
representatives condescend to become sukors to 
A House of Commons/ from which they are not 
only personally excluded, butwhile they'hav^ 
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i^ttn^ki la have a Houte ofCommam of their owa« 
Sorely it would be at least more dignified to pe* 
tition the King at once^ through their nj>reM»- 
taiioes in Convocation, and if there were any ex* 
jbaordinary difficulty in the case, tack to that 
petition, an humble address, to be permitted to 
hold a sitting* For that the Kino could still at 
any time call the Convoa^ion into action^ seems 
to be allowed by all. I hope our Bishops would 
not object; but I confess in looking into books, 
J am led to suspect that the lower house of Gn^ 
vocation has never been a farourite with the 
Episcopal Bench. It is odd enough, but cer- 
tainly £eu^, that when the Convocation was^ an 
^efficient body, the Latin Sermon preached at St. 
JRaul's, before the i%oa homes there assembled, 
was very commonly pretty severe upon the Bi« 
tshops for neglect of their episcopal duties, and 
ihere are sermons of this kind extant, preached 
Jby persons, who afterwards were advanced to 
^kt Bench themselves, particularly Bishop An*- 
Snme9* It seems to have been through some 
neglect or studied exclusion of the inferior 
Clergy, that even in the RoUs of Parliament, 
j^fter the reign of Henry VII. the Bisho/^ are 
inentioned as one of the three estates, of the 
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rfeilm, **'tbough in ifeality/* (sayd Hody) /* A<| 
thcee estates of the realm are the* Ciergy, Lovda 
and Commonid/'' '; i: ■ *r 

Me/ny doubta and> difficultieB, I must grai;it> 
have been raided, as to the real and proper <iha> 
racter of th^^ Convocation, and howfaritmaj 
have been considered as having ever borne sd 
near an affinity to the lay Parliament of the 
kingdom, as has been jiist represented. Thies^ 
things belong to antiquarians, but unquestibn* 
ably it is so far a lost jpart of our Constitutioi>» 
that having formerly been called into action by 
the* King^ (not indeed invariably, but generally) 
concurrently with the la^ Parlitmeht, '" to treat 
4ipon arduous and weighty afiaira/' as well as 
to -grant subsidies, it is no hmger permitted i^ 
discuss any such business, whether il regard the 
Gburch or th^ State, though all the forn^ of 
'summoxung* and assemblings it are kept ; more 
'regularly indeed in regard t^ the assembling and 
dissolution of our Parliaments, than- was th^ 
case im times past. Nor do I find fliat thoM 
who miost dispute its strict parliamentary cha^ 
jpaeter, are at all disposed to deny" that if 
the exigencies of the Church call fot ft Convo- 
cation, the Church has a right to its sitting/'-^ 
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King^WWUiasi, in d mtdsttoge to Hie ConvotBilbH 
ih 1689, declat'es that H^ suaaflibil^d therii, '^ not' 
only because itwasnsual tb do soupon HdldinV 
a Parliametit, but out of a'piom zeal ta do '^rer^ 
fting that might tetfd td the best'lsstabiiBhtneni? 
of the Chutch of Engltrhd, Trhich ib so etnineni 
a part of the Reformation, and is certainly best 
suited to the Comtittititm of the GovemnientV^ At 
ciirions concession for a Presbyte'rian bjr'educa- 
fibn. Indeed, if w look to erery dther deno*4 
mination of Christians, we shall I think findtha^ 
tiiey all- have such meetings for ptt)moting the? 
ihterestis of their respective sects'; Freely fe- 
ridni. Independents, Anabaptists, Methodists of botfi 
classes^ Quakers, Vnithrians, all 'Have their* sfe- 
y^ral' conventions, in wHich they haVe bppottuni- 
tieis 'affdrded them, of tating such measures for 
the advancement of their bWh concerns, as ihust 
necessarily iifFect the iritietests'bf the established 
Chtirch more or less, and Which has no 'doubt a 
bad effect, as' long as th6 Clergy do not assemble 
for such i^urposes, inasmuch ' as it must n^ed& 
btekp'eak more zeal and energy, and greatefr so- 
licitude for the advancement an(f security of 
iSeir diiffeirent societies. 

' I know the last' time the Convocation ifiet ii 
H 2 
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tininsstct boBiaesSi it fell inta diacredit from tli9 
iatemperance of its proceedings ; this was about 
the year 1717, in the midst of the Bangorian. 
Controver^ifp I hope if it were again to be re- 
stored to its proper functions^ we should find ^ 
great change in the temper and manners of the 
present Clergy ; but with its meeting or not 
nieeting to transact business^ I have nothing to 
do. I shall only say, that if it ever should take 
place^ I trust the members of it will have thc^ 
prudence to conduct themselves properly; in a 
digmfied and moderate manner, that island as much 
as possible confine themselves to what especially 
Qoncems their own order, their duties, and their 
charges. I am persuaded they would not any 
longer wish for the power of burning priests an4 
schismatics, as was formerly the case ; but there 
are questions that might well be brought before 
them, discussed and deliberated upon, for the 
benefit of the Church ; at least, we might rea-» 
sonably hope so, considering how much is done 
gainst them in the proceedings of those whq 
are ,opposed to the Churchy namely, the whole 
body of Dissenters. 

I have gone much further into this part of vxj 
imbject than I inteiided, finding it. to be^ fiot 



6hly a subject Utile understood in genehd, bM 
to all appearance never thor&iighfy understood 
by any body ; some of our most learned tod 
gravest writers having taken totally different 
views of it. But of thi$ I feel quite certain, that 
the lo$$ of the C<mf)oeaHon;, is to the bulk ot the 
Clergy, a loss of privilege and consequence^ not 
compensated by what has been given them in-« 
stead, especially since the world aeems disposed 
not only to exclude them from Ae recovery of 
their former rights, but to view with a mord 
malignant and invidious eye every day, their 
exercise of those privileges, to which upon ceas- 
ing to tax themselves, they are by every rule of 
tight and equity most justly entitled. 
' In Collier's Ecclesiastical History, it iii 
stated that the change took place by the contrio^ 
once of Archbishop Sheldon, the Lord Chancellor 
Syde, and others, about the year 1663, or 1664, 
by whom it '' was concluded/' says the hit-* 
torian, that ** the Clergy should silently wave 
the custom of taxing their own body, and suffer 
themselves to be included in the Money Bills; 
prepared by the Commons.'' The Clergy in ge« 
neral seem to have done this' quite blb^ silently as 
the Archbishop, the C!haiscellor» the Prelates^ 



^ the l4>r4 Tr^nftQj-fr <for A^ had ^Jti«jid io il^ 
f^9^ hay^ wi^hadi SQ t^t in March^ 166^ 
%)ie (Jaoiiwozis {Ws^4 ^ Mj9p.ey Bill wliich iiv^ 
ljiu4$d the Qhxgy, The bistorian'a lown xeUfio^ 

< i? Thai :tbe^)Q}e;gy MTjSiVii gf»^^3 by thiw ehaag^ 
is fQ99e tif^m ftpp^MT^'f #e79 tiiuBy allowed to 
etect; stfme of tbmr fimotipoi Ao n^prewm^ih^m 
in ikp'U^u»» of\C(mmpm, the quittii;^ th^ 

iu^b % c^iiwe wriU not p^s^, the Commiitoe of 
Mia^iom^ The ooiii^ti^g th^yefori? *q te taKed 
by tji^^iteflttpoml CpmBjoRSb. nfiakes theijlergy 
f^rf^.^epQQ^ejpl; pft ^fpyeigji body, takaai^w^y 
the right of d^ppffingrof tbeir own o^oiai^y,^ aQ4 
}2^ya thoii: fs^t^tep i^ af^i^e goaaaaure at tbeip dis- 
of^tiQu ; w4 h^^g ^9m GOiiditioi^ to giF^ aub-' 
i^idieia^. md p?,9saat the prpwn> 'tia well if their 

if Ij^eyrdanpt smfi in tksir ^ff^fiMncgf, He Ij/ for 
9ran^ of a.r(]3^/ %^^ wd grow leaa r«g«rf4W 
^hm ^\r gTmim§s §tta ojfpre^. And b^e I 
c«Wiov|i9fbear ai^yipg. ftf^t bgiving Ui^j U\)eyty of 
polling for l^aclifuaQenl; m§Ai aeama abort of ai| 
pqilif ftlf at for tt^B pn^lf^a raajgneii. Kqwt 
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daude in the aet for resemag their^ight aad. 
returning them to their fonder -circumtiaQQes/' 
Vol. IL p. 893* 

In eidd^avoiiriiig to rescue so lalrge a body ap 
|be Clergy i>f England from ihe Unmerited re* 
proach of being t^aewiu,.%vorldfy'4ninded, &c» 
SLdft It is certainly widiin the scope of this book 
to shew .what they have surrendered of their 
rights and privileges^ with a quietness and foiH 
beardnee^ very inconsistent with the spirit .and 
temper ifo commonly iinputed to them. Even in 
our recent Mamage Att, by one particular 
clause^ a large proportion of lhe> Clergy has been 
deprived of impottant privileges, so silentl(y, al 
id all probability to esdtpe the notice liot only 
of. the public^t large, but. of many, who voted 
for the BilL What has been said of their lost 
0r dormant privileges».may be applied also t6 
their ffoptrty, .in tkh^y &c. as I shall presently 
thew^ f^ in speaking of the Clergy> I wish ko be 
understood of speaking cAi^y of the inferior 
]Qlergy> and among those, of such who do the 
^ty of the parishiss assigned to them ; these are 
^e people who suffer most from the g^n^a/ im^ 
Ikutations cast on their jprofession^ because -^Ai^ 
fiu&^ undeserVe4ty« 
c The Clergy have undoubtedly r lost souli^ iitt^ 
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portaoce from the gradoal depr^ciaticm of tli^ 
pienaltjr end reproach of exGOmmitiiication. A» 
things stand at present, it would appear to be a 
amch mote odious attempt to keep men forcibly 
within the pale of the established Church, thaH 
to expel them from it. And yetwhen men quit Ae 
established Church, what is it they go after? % 
more sore word of truth, no doubt ;amore certam 
way to the gates of heaven ! If any Churchman 
then would wish to see what a wild-^oose ohaee 
this must b^, I would advise him j ust to be at th^ 
pains of reading through one of those little boolui 
called '* a View of Religions," or " Alphabetical 
Compendium of the several Denominations 
among Christians,*^ and if he be not strongly 
impressed with the amount of the fundamenitd 
differ«ices,and discordancies prevailing amongst 
the Dissenters themselves, and of the common 
prudence therefore of adhering to the faith of 
his forefathers, I should certainly be disposed 
to set no great value on his judgment. 

As to Ae property of the Clergy in tithes, I shall 
leave it as it stands, and certainly neither go into 
its history, nor attempt to suggest any specific 
commutation^ though I heartily wish for th^ 
sake of all parties, it could be put upon a better 
iootijig. But property as far as regards the grtat 
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Hihe$, it cetiamfy i$, whether in the bands of the 
Clergy or the laity ; the large proportion of it^ 
which ia now in the hands of the loiter, renders 
it so to all intents and purposes. It is nn- 
doabtedly property of a particular nature, as not 
being generally transmissible or alienable by 
the persons entitled to it, or possessed of it ; 
but this regards the Clergy only. In the hands 
of the lay ni^frapriator, it i$ both alienable and 
transmissiUe. Here then we are to look for its 
elmraeter as properiy: nay the case was settled 
by the Statute 32 Henry VIIL the public, on 
the alienation of the tithes, having withholden 
tiiem from the laky, arguing, as Fuller tells ns, 
that ** it seemed unreasonable that they should 
receire wagee who did no work, and that the 
Inre of labourers in the vineyard should be given 
to lazy lookers on/' But such arguments were 
so<m overruled by the Statute I have mentioned, 
and the payment of tithes to the laity enforced. 
*' This Statute,'' says an able ecclesiastical his* 
toiian, ^* though made in favor of lay impro- 
priators, was serviceable to the Clergy; for 
though the benefit of the CSiurch was not prin* 
dpally in view, the cancurrenee of interest, and 
• ^ibe parity of the case, made it applicable ; that is, 
wade it property in the one case as well as in the 
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other. But it is going too ^ar to my it is Hot 
alienable eyen in clerical hands; otir A^hbi-v 
shops have sold or surrendered Church property 
to the Ofown ^ and in oases of alienation of pa*- 
ijodual ti-thes, die Rector's OQBseat has been 
asked* If the Clergy have np prdp^jty in thieir 
tithes, tha compositions they have made in timto 
past, should not be valid against. their sucoes'* 
sors; we lOugjbit to surrender the\mod:u$es by 
ivhi^ in sp iqixany places the value of parochial 
tithes has beea lessened) through the negligence 
or.coM^eA^ of former incumbentiB. If it were not 
fr<!)pertyi, w^at right could they have had to' alter 
or even fixity value so mu<^h to the loss of those 
who were 1x> eome after ? A writer in the Morni- 
ing Chrotiicle has lately endeavoured to shew 
thfat tithes\ are not property ; but in the yeai* 
1809, Mr. Win, Oobbett discussed this question^ 
and as he is generally particularly clear an^ 
ppinted in his arguments and opinions^ I shall 
quote what he hs^ said upon th^ subject, 
.. " The Clergy ajre, not podd by the people any 
more than the landholders are ; the tithes 9,re as 
much their property as the. rent i.s the property 
pf the Iwdl^ril); the title pC.t^e fotniet ea^ no 
,9iore be destroyed t^an^e .title of the latter ; 
«ftd why tht Cl^rgymai^ sho^dd reoeive as jMiy 



wi^t tbe ka^lord demwds a^ fais owa, we caa^ 
W% pexcwre. A isaa wbo should attempt to 
lk$»ud ki^ jf^Mllord,, woMld he deemed, and 
jii^tly^.^eein^ jl clieat; y;et we see no Iqsb of 
^9fw^ttsi 9it»che4^to hm who is in the opfistaiut 
hiikbit ^ defitwdi^ Iw Rector or Vicair. — --Th^ 
^b^ 4/0 ^t kfilfmg tQ the hvsbeadmaa^ they 
m^r^ jDM h^ i^led hip. The ClergyxaaA cl^inui 
them ^ hifi right, ^^fettered with ^sky coaditipus 
whi|tev#r» other /than thaee which .be; enters into 
IrsAh Qod aad tbe King. It has been the fashiou 
qt late^year^ tQ talk of aboUshmg^ tithes: thoae 
who have lands would do well to cimsider how 
Ihey would relish the abolishing of rmt$^ for 
(hey may rest assured that the latter will nerer 
he ft|r behind the former^ Those wha would 
make a law for abolishing tithes, would probably 
not wish to make another for abolishing rents> 
but they would very %G^v^fiaA a ^t of kgi9lafor$ 
to do it for them'^ 

So far Mr. Gobbett in his usual perspicuous, 
dear and forcible manner; it will not be inap** 
pUoaUe to shew how the property of the Glergy 
has been dealt with in times past, by a set of 
kgiektoss, who seem to have pi eUy well known 
what tb^y were about I take it from a very 
modeETa work, Mn NioboUa'S Reeolleotione lind 
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ReflectioDB; 1822. After observing that tli^ 
House of Gornmons, however compliant with th^ 
odier wishes of Henry VIIL would not grant 
him the people's money ; " I know it may be 
«aid/* adds Mr. NichoUs, " that the House of 
Commons consented to let him confiscate the 
property of the Convents ; but thai property lOOi 
not under their protection. They permitted Queen 
Mary to re-establish the Roman Catholic R^li-^ 
;gion; but when she asked them to consent that 
the confiscated property of the Convents should 
fee restored, they refused it; for that property 
was then becdme the property o{ laymen, and im» 
tinder their protection/'-^Now though I am not 
sorry for the Monks in a political point of view* 
if any of them had turned round upon Queen 
^^ary's House of Commons, and said, ^* then 
you are not ashamed of beii^ the avowed re*< 
ceivers of stolen goods/' I could scarcely have 
found in my heart to have blamed them. 
. Thetncom/ tithes may certainly appear more in 
the shape of a stipendiary payment for ecclesias-* 
tical services performed, and ecclesiastical duties 
discharged, but the gnea^ tithes, appropriated^ or 
unappropriated, are distinct property ; and being 
such, it is a very simple question, whetiber to the 
puUic, it is better that they should be in the hands 
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of some parish incumbeiit, or lay impropriator ; 
§of it is the true parish minister, whose charac- 
ter I am endef^Tonring to uphold^ not for hia. 
Ofi^ sake only, but for the sake of all. 
. I shall certainly not attempt to go into par^ 
ticulars, or dwell upon things actually passing 
at this time, but I shall cite from an old book of 
considerable reputation, some particulars which 
must^ under all circumstances whatsoever, tend to 
shew, that let a Clergyman be ever so rapacious^ 
tithe^hplders have not only always been more 
than a match for them, but always must be in the 
liature of things. In his address to the Clergy 
he writes thus : 

'' The greatest part of this little book consista 
of directions in law, relating to Church affadrs* 
I wish there had not been occasion for me to 
be so large in these matters; but one of the 
greatest temporal difficulties, that belongs to the 
profession, is, that you are under such a multiT 
tude and variety of laws and rules, and those of 
a different sort^ ecclesiastical and civil, which 
do often interfere and clash with one another; 
insomuch that the most learned lawyers in many 
isases, are not agreed, as to the rights and dUy 
ilea of Churchmen^ and you will find, by several 
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initaiioe^^, ift die foBbwitig-papetfi/thAt wliat liiai^ 
sometikds been' pronounced" to 'be^few, hacs at? 
dthei*timfes'been d^ni6d to be 80^ 

" Your office and- tenure is limited and re- 
strain^'by so many- conditions and ' qualffiea^ 
tiomr; tiiat a gentleman may more easily 'settle? 
himself in apos-tof the greatest honor an pro- 
fit in the Stati; than a Glergymair can-get a le- 
gal title to a ricarage or two of '301. p^r aniitmf 
in the Church.' / 

^* And wheh'you are, accordih^' to all the* 
{punctilios of the law and canon, possessed of 'a 
taaintenance, yet you daily find occasion to 
exercise your patience in submftting to the-lm-^ 
positions of others ; or t6 she\r your prudence 
and' courage in defending- yomr* own add the! 
Chtircb^- rightsi^ For F think it niay be^'ju^fljl^ 
6aid, that- tio ^rder of men ih thi§; orany Whei* 
natibh; are -under so* fatal' necessity, of disputing 
their rights, o'rbeing-abused a8^ouare;*espfe4. 
cialty Vibars ^nd R6ctt)rsof parochi^FChifrc*fefi^. 

'" P am sensible,- t1Sat'tot> inanyv without catise; 
have <5hai*ged the Glergy in geiwral with '' Stfch 
^tties, which as th^y^ are odibtts in all, so t6«pii^ 
cially in those of ^out • profession ^ I mean liti^ 
gi(>ttsaeftfr and' rigour in demanding their diifesp^ 
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Bor h it tlie Clergy of this age, but thos^^of the 
ftges past, that have lain under this imputatil>n ; 
which plainly demonstrates the falsity of ite foi 
Aere are not many benefices which are not eon« 
siderably lessened by the want of care and' ex-» 
actness in those who have formerly enjoyed 
them ; and there may upon occasion be great 
numbers of instances produced, of livings, which 
in former ages had all tithes paid in kind; and 
which, if they were now so to be paid, would be 
worth several hundreds by the year ; which sine^ 
that by reason of compositions made between 
the incumbents and parishioners, and in tract of 
time turned into unalterable customs and pre* 
scriptions, are reduced to so small a value, thai 
they will scarce afford a maintenance to a single 
man. For, granting that in some parishes >there 
were from the begixming, some modus agreed 
€o be paid in lieu of til^ep, yet it is certain and 
demonstrable, that in very mc^ny, not to say 
inost parishes, thesjB prescriptions and customs 
grew from voluntary agreement; and yet in 
these very parishes/ if the incumbent be strict 
in demanding his mbdm^ though perhaps it is 
but a groat or two-pence, where two or three 
shillings weve originally his due, both be and 
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bis order «hall be exclaimed against, for eitor^ 
tioa and oppression ; when yet if the former 
incumbents were such extreme exactors of their ' 
rightly as some would have them thought* these 
customs and prescriptions could never have 
prevailed. 

** But farther, the Nobleman and Gentlemah 
often receives thousands by the year from fewer 
hands than the Vicar his three or four score* I 
know some places where a less sum than this is 
paid to the Vicar by near 200, 1 may say, 600 seve-^ 
ral persons ; among so many 'twere strange if there 
were not some troublesome and injurious : and 
if there be one such in a parish, the Vicar muBt 
Jiave to do with him. He cannot chuse hia 
dealers as others do, but must accept them for 
his paymasters, whom the landlord takes foj hie 
tenants : and there is many a one who is awed 
into honesty by the greatness and riches of 9^ 
landlord, who yet knows himself to be more 
than a match at law for his poor Vicar, and use^ 
him acofdingly/' 

JNTow if this did not appear to be fair and true 
in lUl its circumstances, I would not admit it 
into my book in favpr of the Clergy, or any pthef* 
{>ersons ; but the case is so str<mg» t^a^ I think 



it might wotlf itpoA'tke/iibirf<b,«yeh oi^fi&menr 
tSiemseWeSi In r^afd tothelaBt paragraph, ^: 
bsLre a fitct to relate irbioh I beliie¥e to tie ehtifel]fr 
true. In the West of Engrland/ not many yeaia 
ngOp an aafooiatioii was formed^ to prepare m 
petition to Parliament for the abolition or comrf 
mutation of 4it)it8 ; mwij meetinge were liehl,^ 
much dtscnsaion took place* and a large nnnAter 
of persoiia constantly attended, to offer adviee 
and snpply information upon all - points copi^i . 
nected with the subject, and in rapport and eiw 
eonn^ment^thepetidon, Atleng^lh, to' the 
tofifosiott' of the' wh^e party, a rough ttuMtf 
fimner, with' a SteMt^timi toice, begged to m 
Qiom qudstioa. ^f Pray/' says he, ^ GeAdemen/ 
if the tUh^ betaken from the Clarfy, whose will 
iSsksj be?'* and being answered, the landlord's; 
^ then," says he, f* I had rather they'd Mdeatf 
&ey be, Ibr 1- can manage the paMion at any 
tfettcf^ but the landlord will be too much for me/' 
It is rjsported, that this had such- an effect, eis<'td 
put an entire stop to the proposed petition, slid 
SB end to th« assooiation, Itistead^ therefore > of 
abusing 'the Clergy, mko g^nemlfy tpeaHhg\ an4 
'M things cohmdtredf are quitedneapsUe of tak- 
ing mpre than: theirkiue imlaw, people arould 4o 

VOL. II. I 
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weU td^ <mi8idar> ifrhii wolild be tlie state of wH^ 
^ropeitji^ if it were to ehtoge haiids. J dcr no^ 
meaa toinsiimate dny't&uig agiednet landjl^rd&i 
baiihere is no ddubtthat if th^ property ^i&w, 
ia tile hands off the parochial Gleiigy war§ t^; 
imreit' tO: tS€»i> they would hw^ wf&re pmisf of 
tUnihg it to adtantage thm the. present pdsacAr* 
aoilh^Tery much has already passed into ^blgt 
iJbomb, and to say the least, it seems to-be^ebc?) 
joyed , with far less trouUe and ^^x^tixmi^ thm 
what remains to &i^ Glergy« I kno^r w>tyrh^ 
thlor these lay {possessors of Chui^ property 
are aware, that tJiey have the ifiaid^ Qf r*o^l&f^ 
stamped upon them ; hnt as I am.writing ahQUt 
titles, I m^y as well ohsdrye to tiiem^ (foi: l;bm§ 
it:fr<»n high authX>riQr» eyi^n Sir Henrjf ^pelmm 
mi Biachaont^) 1^%i the Y^^Utm '' Z4y>fiii^ 
propriat&f^'' ik meninA td e^plress a^i^er mq^ ixof 
]|^s thaa " Imf9^er Pngfnieitn'K '? Pdrsmi; 
U^y% the author of the Clerg^ttn's Vade M^cmi^ 
ff was ogi^ a:i)toie ofrhonoi?; but the propipT 
Oipiers arenot so fond of it^ since saen of^^t)^ 
iMTC^i^l^iond: have Murpedl it| and a.v§iy gr^ 
part of tiie revenue that belonged to it/' 

^t My Lords and Masters/' (said old Latimer 
«pon this Sttl3ject in one of his discourses) " all 
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intead plainly) tft ^tlkiQ tfot 7foiiiftDi^!^ti%Bp 

too muchrbiil^ thifl^ ia taken «h¥a]r/aild i^ow mm 
have. tOD-tttlil^*:':- -^ •* / ;;vK .. -u' "\c Irj' n •;[ 

a^d pimdiggm^^ fMi.P9U?r tfep vcwtby/' to tpplji 

:Peopk. Tf«ro ^f ^ien^: ^Pm,Mi^xmM&e l^AAf to 
make o&ci P fat« r JSri^a MmJ^aiiliiJiiidigf^ i^KH 
p2e lean $oub, to make Patrtm kavtf hi pufi^*-^ , 
*f Tha R^Valtei^ ia a hiige driob^r^ he h>y«g 
liJLe Belfhazzax to driok oDjy in.tbe jgdUrisa of 
t}ie Temple. Wo^ unto hm ; be carofemeB ^Am 
m<ie he pever awe^ for> and keeps thfi poor 
pimstry thiraty. The teiiA ^beepia his diet: 
the tenth fleece^ (0 'tis a golden ^o^ he 
thinks) is his drink : but the^xrooishiall choke 

^omud^'Ibr^y^a^diA^fr^lpiiatieM. / ,:iA 

■ T^ |»fti^b¥4}£a«Gg!ir jh^e anotkfr ^^mm to 
^ 4i9pbargQd from ^ tfnpuitatk)ai)fi MonUfyr 
mnd^diRm, \mmmi3k as .tbuy . use often found to 
I 2 
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be des'titutei in the highest degree Of worldly 
craft and cunnings especially if they are at ali 
hookiik^ as it is calledi and which of course they 
are ciKpected to be; *' It seems/' «ays the ce- 
lebrated Marquis dArgens, " that as if to mortify 
the pride jofphilosophy^ heaven permitted some 
of the ina9# tvUe amongst 97i€ii, to exhibit thd 
strongest traits o{ weakness end folly;** and h& 
cites a line from MoUere, to thefollowing effect ^ 
{* Qu'un sot savant, est sot, plus qu*un sot igno* 
rant*'* ** No man,** he adds, '* had more learn- 
ing than Cardan, and yet never was there a greater 
fool** and he instances in mkny particulars. 
Now^ this may certainly be said of* many of our 
infeitor Clergy. If they are learned^ it is fifty to 
one that in mother respects they are /ao&; or if 
they be great geniuses, domewhat tt^aJ; adcordin^ 
to Seneca, who attributes the thought indeed to 
Aristotle ; ** Nuljum magnum ingenium dn6 
asuxturSL dementia '* ^ ' 

An author already cited says of them, '' their 
education is biich, that there is generally nothing 
they know less of thai^ law ;** but they know 
i£fcde enough of many mother things condiicite to 
•their- interests, which may be one reason, why 
<they seldom die rich, or leave itfuoh patrimony 
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behind them. Still the leamiiig of Aaeh persona 
is creditable to them, as a very old writer re- 
ViarkSi^ " I; confesse indeed/'.sftys he,, 't t^Y^ir 
Q^nteinpl^tioDs farre ezpeed the wqrldily inan>« 
for his are ^to i^arth ^confined i or tl^e vokftUW9. 
man's, for Ais are to pkasure$ chainodi; or the 
ambitious^ for his are to honours gaged ;, or the 
deluded Alchjfmist, for his are to impossible 
hopes restrained; yet as profit aif^ pleasure 
make tl)Q sweetest mincfte» so cpntar^lation 
joined with jproc^ make the fruitfullest know- 
ledge," But their contemplations and learnings 
unless they have been in the way of tuition in 
great families,, are too often .impediments in 
Ihe way of their advancement, rather than helps, 

** Q«i Pfb^ oredit, iMgiio M f«»ora toUU ; 
Qui jw^MU et eatirafeHi, prKciBgitor saro ; 
FtJuddMllirfor pioto jaoet ebrias ostro; 
Ma'pitUBosh horret ySMMM&i panids (" 

which lines of Petronius, I find thus rendered by 
ah old author ; 

" A MmrckaWs gain is great that goes to sea ; 
A SouUBer is embossed all in gold ; 
A FlaOertr lies fox'd in braTe arraj ; 
A Sduku^MoAjnggwdiohtluMr 

** Dat Qalemu opes, dat luttiniamu hbnores, 
Sed Geaiui «t Species Cogitar trii ptda" 
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'TfiooK^h/Vfeki, ^b thfe stilil^ anatomist of 
iAeIfttf6lj[i&ly^teikiliik^f S€h^^ ih genefftl, hare 

If this be ^n the reapect^ reward and nonor w^ 
shall haye^, _ ^ . ^ . ,^ / 

7 flljll filial Ti Jiiillii <l il Ml jb tiMBl KHifroi I** • • 

our pare.nts mean to .make us scholars^ 
t5 1)6 as far to seek for prrfermehi after twenty 
years study as we were at Arst ^ Why do we take 
such pains ? tt there Idc no more hope of reward, 
no Ibetier encouragement ; let us turn soldiers, 
sell our books, ^nd buy swords, guns and pikes, 
or stop bottles with them ; turn out gowns (aa 
Cleanthes once did) into millers' coats ; leaye all 
and betake ourselves to some other course of 
life. " PrsBstat Dentis scalpia radere, quam 
literariis monumentis magnatum fayorem emen- 
dicare/' 

** His Father s«w kn ^amtn^* I'll giw, footh %e» 
H J finl-bom l^Mn^ : 'twtt a p^QB to 4' 
Vvhappj Gift ! a partion for a jSon ! 
Bot all h« had :— he iearn'tlt and was undone !" 

Cka0BE^s Curate, 
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Barton's deftcriptiaa of Sckobm ia Us days, 
deserves to be added, as it |£lb «a mrnkfoK 
ihem as against them, f Tour greatafet slmletite 
iM^ co«uMfl3y^ n» bettev«<-s|i^^ s^ f dl^ivs m 
their outwa^ Maavioaf, aibnini^ lidkmloin ta 
etherct^ tod no-whit eatperienc^^ in tmrUif bn^^ 
sitiedSi They oan ifMitMjr&tkis iMvcns, IM119? oner 
the worlds teachoffter^ wtsdom^ and yet iaiar* 
gains and ^mtiracU^ Aey am cireonureBte4 by 
ev^ry base tradesmaB* Aieiioithe^infn^^&r^ 
He adds h^cmeror for 4hetr comiodrt.v^ Plmy 
said of Isnus. ^ He is' yet ii Soiuojiar; tlnja 
which kiaA'Q^mkii, there is aolfaklig ^9 aidifile* 
sosinoere^ xion^betteir;.Jiarmlel»,ii^^ in-* 
iLoeent/plain-dealing men.'' :^ Wb c|an inaka 
Majors aod ^officers ^very year/' says k^ia anii^ 
ther place ; '' Kings can iurest Kioghtf and Bfi'r 
Tons, as Sigismond the Emperor confessed : but 
he^ nor thidy^ xu)]r ail tikt^meAA, <mi giye'&am- 
ing, jnoke phihsophers, orators, artists, poets. We 
can soon say, (as Senecia well notes) O virjiun 
bonUm! O dMt^m! point at a nch tAsbl:^, Sigood, 
hn happy, 9, proper man, Sumpimose vestiium; Ca^* 
lamstratumi bener ^olmtemi mag&o iemporis im- 
pendio^ «oBstd.t4i«cI«u[dalis O MrumliteaOumi 
it is not so easily f^ormediofii^ out f. Ieama4 
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man« LeumiBg is not «a quicUy g^U*[ ^ But to 
setoiii to tks Glergy« ; . 
< il renikember one of thetie learned Clerl^s^ a very 
msthy^bnta very uBsucoesdfolvliimiit .gravd^^ 
tdlluigime,that hi^ faiJ^er offered 14m tj^. option 
ef(beiiig.a Cia'gy»imoT vk Coaehrmf^t fu&4.tb[at 
he had ofiea sorely repented that hrd^d not 
ehooBs the Ihtter, Such Clergyiiijsn pis t|;L^8^ arei 
thie peteoasiof whomithe Inrqrld-.h^a^ jnothio^ ; 
but yet. judges df the: kchok orders from those 
who happen to rend^ th^mitielyas but too con-* 
spiclious; though I must maintain that generally 
speakings a great improvement has >t^^n plac^^ 
if the conduct of th^ £lergy» (even of thei 
younger part of the'profe89ioh) be. but candidly 
weighed and considered. Here and thtxe indeed 
there may still be founds ) . '-* : ■ 

*' Thifc CMmM£d Bmtimm mtj the BkUkff Pnstj/' 

but even such characters are improTied in their 
manners ; seldom do we 6ee such Clei^gymen as. 
are represented in the sqng and pictures of thei 
^fiinrand Moses, for instance. I(ow very few 
bf the ^hole. bod^, 8nlok0, .swtsar^ drink hard^ 
gamble, publicly or privately^ qht lead notoriously 
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immoral lives. ;Yet such ihit^wefe, they tell 
Its ; probably^ witb^^eat exaggeration, aad many 
signal exceptions; but we have undoubtedly 
tbe adrantage of much improrenie&t in mannerii 
tod ill the refinematii of society. Vulgariity and 
eoarseness are not immOral iti them&elves; bu^ 
'idiere they prevtul, there can be no doubft, that 
some sort of imniondities are always more gene- 
ral, less di^sti^i ie^ offensive to tijte public ey^ 
tod ear; . ' ; - ' '.;, '. , - •> ,, 

y DoetiiiiA ted Fin promofet iniitamK 
Reetiqne onltiu pectora robisrant : ' * 

Ut oiinqoe defecere mores, 
> « nedeconotbeti^liilaeiilpa^." ', 

' ' ' .1 ► '. '^ ■ • f ' ^ 

" Jngenaas didicisie ^deliter artcs 

l&moHiimcfits, net thai i§§e fttoi.** ■> * 

' I have noticed the imputations thrown on the 
Clergy, of h^it^ werldfy^minded, cotetous^ and 
tdfoHous, and endeavoured to shew by undeild*? 
able instances, that the patience with which 
they endure. their generiBil exclusion from all 
titles, pmileges^^mA personal &tikcHonss fromi 
ParUameni; (even their dtim Constitutionid V^i^ 
Itameut^ if. 1 may call it so;) from all t>ther 
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irade$, callings sxid frofeukms; and lastly, from 
^hat is mostly regarded aa the worlfl, nmt 1 6oc^# 
(as is the ease with those who really dificbarjge 
tibia datles of their office in retired e^unt^ vU'i 
lagis, and parishes remote from the meth)p6Ks») 
Chat there is nothiag of which the proSossi^n ai 
large deserves 2m to be aec^ed, than that j»f 
w&fWy^ndedness, The whole b<kly af the 
Clergy must ha^e eiitei;ed into the Ohmrch; with 
a certainty of labouring under the enumeratai 
restrictions and exclusions, and yet a very large 
majority, no doubt, descend annually to the 
grave, without having onc^ uttered $^ complaint 
i^sdnst them during their whole lives, even in 
these days of affected liberality, and clamour 
gainst all restrictions / I say affected UberalUy, 
for can it be otherwise, when so very lately, Mr. 
Eadiad Huatiiyule k p?rt of his petHton to I^- 
liameisit fbcMR' SomeimetsUiie, thivt in iidd^ti^m itQ 
all other lastrietioiis iamd disqualificatiotiis, ** tjbye 
Giecgy (in geaeraj) shdmld he ,e^c]»(jl^ &fm 
holding coiMiii8siaii& in the Pettce, or eF^i aotr 
ing 4is i3oiBaEiMaoiiers.<if I^es, ^fiweks, or TufJOr 
Ifikesi^ I. roiBembeg tm Jmea.of p» poeiQ, in 
wUtofa ilJbe4SU«tu^i]i:QaildhaUv of the celdbiated 
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Aldermaki BeckforA^ "tlve ftLVonrite of liie mob. of 
those dBjB, but who heui gteht poBBeMions in the 
West Indies, WAS thunlltiidied to ^ " ' ^ 



*< Frontiog his noble farm, who,|it tynuiiij rayei, 
the ekamfum of J^reedoiM^and Btaler in Staow f^ 

As to the odMT chacge nf rapbcidmnm^ I 
bftv* ^so endeavouittd to slwr^ not onljr thiub 
nueh ban faMtt tdieitfioitt thfem^ iriMtJur they 
w^HiUor^no^ ' aodc «ihieh they ^kaske no atkm^. 

A«Bk,: 10 i» vdmoM/cfiecy iieist^hcei if»««ljDeg^d 
nitfa diffiotthiesy M^isBeeiieft^bgrf pntiifo advtart 
iagcB t»lMi]uagdiiiilt:theaC'i(in«tba^ paifeanrvieli 
AB preeeittO' io^^E«iigWgiyiaiM»)iintedAf^^^ 
«p to ti^^m, (thimgh «idirWtedfy:tbeir^iUi8>) 
Bdtiai^ teodyerafbte'in liai^ of^dk^tm^ ieo«f« 
ilkderiag die^ laws tifid jmitidibtiM^ t^^'ltCbieh 
tliey must np^at;' Ji)^ >tik^ (iidllfiUtfit <]fel)^ty 
in fegnnl io^ n«imbep«» ^dlat^ xi^iMftttt^ tim-iOiOBt 
unbounded could scarcely obtain for any -on^ 
of iiiem the i:^taiost exibetit «f tkdif dues, and 
i bdiem ibei« are reny iSsw iiid6<Qid:tiia)t)fl^« ii<9t 
Compelled to Biibttit ^utsrtly to^ (mno fiagnuit 
iiltvaionop^lter^r'tfteSr^BdiMlbiei^lnglM.^ I 
n^selfl^awa cade, Xtiot lottg^^,) ii^Mtlby a 
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very eminent Exchequer CounaeU to whom yarir 
Qus questions had been referred, on a dispute be^. 
tween a Rector and his parishioners, th^ latteif 
of whom had broken an agreement, to the great 
loss and' damage of the former. Upon. every 
question a most decided opinion was given in 
favour of the Rector, but constantly endkig 
Hith some such remark as follows, ** but I know, 
not what remedy to advise, the «;pponto .parties 
ar<e so tmrneromJ* I was also amused and.di«r 
verted, almost into a fit of laughter, at^ spect*^ 
inen it contained, of the uncertainty of our laws 
iasuch cases ; one of the questions related to the^ 
extent of a modus,, claiming to be a modus on 
meadow land, &c.; it was stated, in reply, that 
though there might be sufficient grounds tg^ 
question the modus in. general, it would pro-^ 
bably; be difficult to get rid of it, for it might be 
doubted what vh(8 intended by meadow land^ 
f" perhaps a turnip ^Id might be meadow land in 
law." , 

..In, all that I have said, it has.beei;! far froni 
my. attention, to advance any thing in fetvour of 
tithes,. pr. th^ contrary; X have pnly sought to 
rescue ail^i^gOf and„ a» L t|iin)&j a very respect-: 
M0t ctoQft Qf(.the community, the: resident paro^i 
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Jthial-Clergy, (to wbotn*we ought chiefly to look 
iifhen we would estimate the real character of a 
Clergyman) from the nevere charges of worldfy* 
mndedness and rapacity. 

But there is another propensity attributed to 
the Clergy as a body, which perhaps deserres 
some consideration, namely, a great relish for 
the plea9Mre$ of the table, ^*^,Gula ei Veniri dediii,'' 
to use the expression of a Tery old writer. Is it 
not eren Swift who has said, 

*< I ne'er knew a Paraon bat had a good nom, 
Though the Deyil's M welcome wherever he g;oe8.*' 

Which reminds me of a laughable mistake 
teentioiied in one- of ^ur newspapers but a very 
«faort' time ago ; of a Mayor of a certain Corpo- 
tation, who' presiding at a great dinner, wheii 
"the cloth was removed, looked all <lown the 
stable for a Clergyman to say Grace, but observ- 
ing none there, gravely got up and said. There 
in not one Clergyman present — *' thank God /'* - 

^But I am strongly disposed to think, that in 
^his particular also, theOergy have been hardly 
-dealt with ; and that if upon some occasions 
Ihey have appeared to be gluttons prafessionally, 
it hafl[: been the laity who drove them into such 
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appe«mi»cie8/> > I ^iippQ9eit/vHH be granted that 
if a dinfi»r be tlmdedinio im parts^ sb fii«t aM 
fif^oiid ccmnie, fisc instanee ; ;6r into tkme^ as first 
and second course and dessert ; and of a large 
and b]dUiailtcQmpai]y/07te|Mrl»ctiileir jn;r^a?t skall 
be vstttriaipd^.tQ die sati^faBiion ^of his appe^ 
tiley otttof im onlytjftiiase^^iTisiohs^ and then 
to rise from the table; leaving all the rest of th6 
partyi^ to feast further, upon ail that may foit* 
low ; perhaps even to watt upon them; if the^ 
particular person should eat rather more vora- 
ciously of his particular divimn than the rest, 
and not rise from table, without sometimes cast- 
Pig a wistfvl eye on the dainties he is compelled 
iQ forego, surely we must admit this tp be to9 
iiatural to be ^ensured even as a|i. in6rmity» 
l|[^uch .les§ as a cringe*— But thi^ n^as just ib^ 
p^e with pertain. pj^ the Clqrgy in ti«i«» pas^ 
Afiy reader may be Qopyinced pf this whp 
^iH .tak($ the tr(^^bl^ of : tJWPing SQ.tb-? ?66th 
I^tmber pf i\Q Ta^^ f»i4 r^ Ij^ere the gros^ 
i4i4igt3(iti6$i to which the C^f^'it of a.great fa- 
wly w^in those <%|9 ^e^posed*. , The Abbe le 
MkmM bi* L^tf^w 4)n JBgigla^d* eit^ dse- 
whieire, notices this bai^a cuatoin in tenw iof iur 
4ig9atton^ and it must indeed have appeared 
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particularly disgtacefUl to it Rdmati CiLtholic, 
amongst whotxi'it^ad'cti&tcmary dlways to help 
the Priest firsts and place him next the ladies, 
whilst the Eng^sftChaplmnwas expected U^ rise 
from table at the end of the first course, 4nd in 
no, manner presume to partake Of the confteiiQ^ 
ary, meetmeats, fruit, fcc,-— " This/' says' Lord 
Rpchester, whom the Abb6 citesj '' neeeuariltf 
puts the good man upon making great ratage^ 
. on all the dishes t^at stand near him, aud dis-- 
tingmshing himself by voraciousness of appetiter 
a^ knpwing ^hat his time is short. In this case; 
I know not which to censure most ; the Pati^ 
qr the Chaplaif^ti^ermsolence' of jmoer, orthe^ 
^ectness q( dependance^'* \ 

In Bishop. Hair« S%ti]^^ we have the follow-* 
ing picture qf ai domestic ;Chaj^lain,« 

** A geude Squire would gUtdlj dbtortaliie 
Into his house some trencher-ehi^pelaine ; 
Some wining man, that might instruct his sons. 
And that would stand to ^ood amikumi ; 
Fir«^i ^t ho Ue u|^ii the tmekle-bedf 
- While his young maister lieth o'er his head ; 
Seeomd, that he do, upon no default, 
"H&tet presutte to sii tAw^ HHb Soli : 
I.. T^Urd, th«th0iieTerbha«gehirtremohertwiee« 
Fowih, that he use aU common courtesies ; 
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Sit bkle ft neals« and ow Ikaj^Wif witf «wnl^, 
JLaa, that he neyejr hU joong iiiaUt«r beat; 
Bat he must aske his ;nother to de6iie, 
'■■ How maftle jerks she wonld his breech should line. 
All these obserr'd, he could oonteoied be, 
To gire V market, and vHotw liyezie." 

There might indeed be, as Lord Rochester 
remarks, much abjectness in the dependctnt t 
but the iir manners, not to say insolence of 
the Patrbti, were surely more to be censured ;: 
power is subject to few or no necessities, but de- 
pendancie must become independent h^iote it can 
insist upon its own tefrms. Happy am I to say;' 
that as far as my own observation extends, 
^othiii^ can be more changed for the better 
than the situation of domestic Chaplains and^ 
tutors ; and the effsct upon the latter has 
been, that they not only stand much higher 
than they used to do in the scale of society, but 
that they have abandoned all those abject vul- 
garisms, which drew upon them the contempt 
of the world at large* • They have nQ occasion to 
be abject; they have karned to be polite. They 
may eat. as tliey please Bt great tables^ and hav- 
ing no longer any tei];iptation to gormandise, 
they are, to speak generally, totally free from 
that vulgar vice. 
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As to the Clergy in general being a gorman-^ 
dising body, they are much to be'pitilsd if they 
be so. I remember meeting a very fat one 
once, with ^hom I had the pleasure of being 
acquainted, arid knew that he had been indis- 
posed as it is called ; I of course enquired par-* 
ticularly after his health ; he complained of 
being really very ill, and amongst other things 
remarked, that he had '' totally lost his appetite T 
*' But God forbid," said he at the same time, 
"that any poof man should ^wd it, for there 
never was such a one in the world." Now let 
us grant that this good fat Priest was a gorman- 
diser, do but fancy him sent down to reside for 
many successive years, even to the end of his 
life, in a small country village, remote from any 
market town, and remote from the «6a— what a 
^^at choice of viands must he have ! ! What 
prospects of ever feasting upon venison, turtle, 
turbots, &c; &c. ! ! What admirable means of 
getting rich soups, high-seasoned dishes, pies and 
patties of the first confectionary ! ! It must be 
mere 'matter of accident if he find a tolerably 
steady, supply of beef and mutton, and he niay 
think himself lucky if so many as three csLlves 
a^e killed in the place in the compass of a year» 

VOL. II, K 
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(uoless it beia the spring, when he may stand a 
obance of being surfeited with veal;) nor will 
he get probably z, quarter of hmb upon his table 
before it be aa big as haffzn ox. 
' , I£ it be a Curate indeed who serves the 
Church, apd there should happen to be a warren 
belonging to the Squire, he may perhaps Sunday 
^ter Sunday, be regaled with the delicacy of a 
couple or so of Rabbits, till in fact he be sick of 
them, as some Curate is said to have taken Hxi 
liberty o{ hinting to one such host of the Sabbath; 
in.the following Grace, on rising from the tabic i 

Of RabbiU &ol, of RabbiU co/tf, 

Of RabbiU tMder, RabbiUloi^ft ; 
Of Rabbits yomsp, of Rabbits oU, 
1 . . I thank the L->d, weV« had enough ! 

I am. not speaking, you will observe, of the 
hkrarchy : of the two Archbishops, 24 Bishops, 
28 Sews, and about 200 Prebendaries, Canons, 
and Residentiary Canons, of our Church ; (no 
great number in all ;) these may perhaps, now 
and then, ** fare sumptuously, and be" occasion- 
ally '^ clothed in purple and finelinen"-^(and it is 
well that some few should do so out of an 
immense establishment of persons expensively 



c(jSucated)^^ut I aip .^jUtii^H^g to^the offllDiat^lg^ 
MittialferftofaVery Iftrg^oftajority of tho»e 10,000 
parishes into which the kingdom is sai^l to he, 
diyided^ whether residents inci^l^cfutB o;r: Ou- 
rates ; and^who^ ifthe^ be workUy-^fiinded, 'rapa* 
dmtff and gpurmankbf.rBa v0ry commoniy ; regr^-' 
sented, iftu^t assuredly and in the nature of 
tbingSjr be iti th^ way of suffering as^ many mor- 
tifications and disappointments, aa c^ny set of 
p^jKle perhafitftinthe wholecompi^is of his, Ma- 
jesty's domnions. : 

I have already quoted IVIr^ William Oobbetty 
(I beg his pardon; I believe^ if it is'7io/,.it A«» 
i^en,. William Cobbett>/JSfQtMre and I shall'her^ 
add one more extriBot from hii^ celebrated Poli- 
tical Register ; *' The discussion qf this subject 
wiU have one good effect, it will conyince all 
reasonable men that the Clergy are not so pamh 
pefod. as tiii^y hav^ been repFes^nted tQ.\>e.\ — 
theit ease- aa4 luxury hav^ be^iv th^ standing 
th^ue of' enfy^and of «,buBe for .many, many 
yeidrs. ' Thb big'-ieUiedVicai^Bji^ hiB half^sturved 
panshioners have ^been exhitated to the passing 
crowd iii St^ Paurs Oburch-yard every day, 
except Sundays, for fcAty y^ars past. The pic* 
ture might with great truth be reversed \ a Ao^- 
k2 
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starved Clergyman amidst a crowd of hig-helBed, 
rosy-gilled farmers, is to be found in one half of 
the parishes in the kingdom/' 
' This was in the year 1802. Just at present it 
must be confessed, if there be any difference, it 
is, that they are all half-starving together, or if 
not literally so, grievously low in pockety and 
sadly tormented with pains arising from empti- 
ness of purses. 

I am a perfect friend to toleration. I think 
no truly conscientious Dissenter from the esta- 
blished Church should be persecuted for his 
opinions, but in every way possible protected 
by the laws. I am however, I must confess, 
much given to think, that there is no religious 
community, kss tolerated or more illiberally 
treated than the established Church. But I 
shall forbear to enter into particulars. I am- 
only astonished that those who profess to be at- 
tached both to her doctrines and her discipline, 
do not, with greater warmth and spirit resent 
the indignities to which she is subject ; and 
which, as far as I can judge; from a good deal 
of observation, have no foundation whatsoever 
in feet. Before I part from this subject how- 
ever^ I would wish to recommend to the perusal 
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of those who are in the way of judging too has- 
tily of the condition of the Church and Cleigy, 
Mr. ShuttlewortKs late work on the subject ; or 
at the least the review of it in the Christian 12e- 
membrancer, January, 1822, in which passages 
are to be found, particularly illustrative of the 
dases I have ventured to bring forward/ of mor- 
tification and self-denial,- on the part of so large 
a proportion of our fellow-subjects. 
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Thbbe is .gi^eat covSm^m. of titks in our E^g-- 
lish'Uniyewities, Jiwugt Cjeggabridge is:certainly 
ip,uch more dmpk than. Oxford. (I beg p9.rd^)^ 
I mean onZy.respfictiBgviatfe^;.) At :CiH».bridg^ 
every head of a College, except those of King's 
and Queen's, is a Master; and this is well, for 
Kings and Queens of course can have no Masters, 
But at Oxford there are. 

Deans, (or at least one) 

Presidents, 

Provosts, 

Wardens, 

Rectors^ 

Masters, 
and 

Principals. 
As, I believe, they take place in the University 
and amongst themselves according to the date of 
their degrees or appointments, there is not much 
hazard of confusion ; but it must be difficult, I 
fihould think, (to speak academically) for Ihsk- 
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mm. Lions, T^ers, and other such strangers, to 
know or to recollect distinctly, which is a Pre- 
sident, which a Rector, which a Principal; 8co. 
and yet to a truly Oxford ear, it would, I doubt 
not, sotind as strange to say the Provost of St^ 
John\ the Rector of Worcester, the Master of 
AU Soub, or the Warden of Christ iSlittreh, as 
to say, tiie Lord'Mkyord Bren^ord, the^'Atch-^ 
bishop oi Hammersmith, or the Dean ofTumhafn 
Green. 1 " ''-'^-Jf 

Theite is a ludibrOtui* instance 'of^imsnotner 
lipoh record ia oxle of the Cblkgesr'at Osf^rd^ 
whose .head Is a Warden. In'reinote times, 
when the pubUc rolads ^er^ ikd,'>a2iditravi3lling 
equipages not often seen,' it bapp^hed'ihat^in a 
College progress, as it is called, wh^n the foiih* 
datidn mfeinbers g6 * in fofm to inspect their 
(^states, a heavy coacK ahd> four with^ various 
strange looking outriders, was seen at noon day, 
ent^^ring. the streets of London ;< the people, that 
werepadsing^ hnxious to know^what'such a re- 
tinue could mean, enquired of one'of the College 
servants, who it might be thtit ims tr^^liing in 
such array. The servant for^ttin^ how ftur he 
^as.fi^ni the wdls of thie 'Unitersityi replied 
with ptoper academibai respect': the Warden 
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and^ Fellows. The London pedestrians^ knowing- 
nothing of :such titles^ understood him to say^ 
the Warder and Felons ; and as there can.be no 
greater sight to a London mob, th&n a parcel of 
atrocious culprits, fettered aiuliiand^cuffed> and 
in. bondage of a Jailor, a crowd was soon col- 
lected around the travellers, and. great was the 
astonishment expressed, when they saw them 
take. another road than that vdiich led directly 
to Newgate ! 

It is a strange name, that they give at Oxford 
to the Hebdomadal Assembly of the Heads of 
Houses ; and yet there is some wit in it. • It is 
called forsooth Golgotha, that is to say, the 
place of Skulls. Cambridge however has some-' 
thing like it, and in ^^ more legalised form, in 
their Caput. Which one^ Caput ox Head how- 
ever, must, one would hope, Be pretty full of 
brains, consisting as it does, of the Vice-Chan- 
icellor, a Doctor in each faculty, and two Mas- 
ters of Arts. I have heard indeed of a facetious 
gentleman, who pretended to be surprised to 
learn what a collection of brains went to form one 
Cambridge Caput. 

I confess whenever I have been at Oxford, I 
have felt much more polite . amongst th^ Mr. 
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Presidentfi, and Mr. Wardens, and Mr^ Pro* 
▼osts, than at Cambridge, where Mr. Master 
is such a tautology, as to be absurd. Tliere 
4ieeins to be something too familiar, if not abso- 
lutely rude, in Master alone. — How d'ye do. 
Master ? I am glad to see you. Master ; What 
news. Master? seems by no means so polite, as 
how. d'ye do, Mr. President ; I am glad to see 
you, Mr. Warden, &c. &c. 

Master, of Arts soimds odd. Master of Soi- 
€inces would surely have been better— people 
may be disposed .to ask of what 2Ltt^ are they 
such great, masters? for there are many ; — 
and Lucian we know hdA been^at the pains to 
.prove . that .none is sa excellent za Pa'^askism. 
I. am quite aware that the liberal arts are meaht> 
but it would have cost Lucian but little trouble 
to have gone farther with his proofs, and to have 
fdiewn.that no art could well be more liberal than 
that, of editmg freely at other men's tables; To 
Ihe credit of the present times I must say. Pa* 
jrasitism seems to be nearly at an end. Either 
thei^ af e fewer wheedlers, or fewer persons capa- 
ble of being wheedled out of a diimer: or more 
dinners to be had without wheedling. However 
it }» sorely a.gr^at comfort taJinow that the 
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most sim^le^ eincere and ingenuous of our young 
men may gradualbf become perfect Masters tf 
Arts by going to either of our Universities. 

But if the title of Master of Arts sounds at all 
strange, what shall we say to that of Bathehr^ 
How Qdd and alarming must it appear to the 
ladies of the land, to see young men just growl- 
ing up to man's estfite labouring hard to become 
Bachelors: nay, '' d^emmed Ba«^9ts" for thi$ 
is another ^ftheir^tttles. I would giie liiebidies 
e(Hnf<»:t if I could, by eip^^ning to them the 
4rfSfi meaning of this ^ingulaif, Academical term ; 
butt am q0tt surethat I might not niake things 
wors^, for in reaUtlty, these English Bachelors 
.^6 but Latin Diqndanh : Baccalaurdi tel -Bata- 
jiarii, p^rso^is who haFe'diapusfeE^succeBsftiUy in 
$he scfa^Oht /^ Qui jam aemel preslio hatedaB 
intelriiieliuat^^-r'aiat, !^ qui publme de arte quH^ 
piam.dispXitasseni ;" vriitci will the iadiies^ay to 
.this ; I. fear they will decide that Buch professed 
4r^<i9i^^ C^de «rte ^&piam!M heariefis and 
-earth!) had better cpnHmie,ileierndmi^&(e^hn* 
, i Tjberfi^ia ji^Libtith tiur Uiicversiti^ a «iid mit- 
|^(&of Jie^tiii,'Qreek>end Ekiglish ternns^Hftitted. 
WJ^:^W b^ciHorBb thaa tike dfaErtinetic^ tftOam^ 
bfidgeamKNigbt tbe Baohetora ^of l^^ty, of 
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FOUB-^A3}D**TWBNTY*MEN, OF TE19-Y£AR«-MB>' ? 

The Oxford '' Bispuiants;' of whom I have just 
spoken, would it seems, at Cambridge be ae- 
counted absolute 'SBTraflg/m/' that, is, according 
to our English Diclionaries, ^trrtrnt scolds ! Sueh 
sedld^indeed; thid^puUic McAmt9n79sre judged 
^necessary to itilteFpose^-theiT'^asidtotitp" Sophs 
«a€t >iQptiow<9 "Seefn to be ari{&0r'^od'<}9eek, 
^oodfIiktm;4>];goM/fii9bUi.teh]i8; ^ • : 

. jWhat^Twcroid stnaoi^ds laaksfof/tlib €ainfaiidge 
^C&fniilbiuik^. papefeB/idotEtaiifin^>liste rofaceaHbaia 
JBae/kliHFs^1>iiHmfy^9AdMaxtm ^i^^ry 

College, and regularly si^ed^>by Ae>¥ice^Iiaii«- 
4^04-?' .If>theyt^mto^3|^rEa^jdii]>i^^^^ 
iheyi^^fFoil'&ndtmUr^^ **^1^ leiiierw 

ing oi^s!ev&t^ |)M»>nK:tetb k^eebtfrifae^ ijifut 
itL pvaotide totiM^'^lsMfblodierig^^ 4rh3e the 
-GamMdge ccmbinatiidii ft iii^^^mly Ihtr isn^ 
ieri]ig/O^iii6t«(«tt'%0ia%fir t0f^e>«^^da%ltst, 
to fteaih i}m Vm»ersitfi S^rm^ >M^.Mmf%^ 
it is alm«se n^ldeMairy; Mf^rxft-iaimBkGiii^AuA 
'the 4dyifi^e9af«^Bh6uldribe pd[^ I sbatl 

>hop^ io'^eo^i^ tk« ebfltiA:>(l v(of 4dl {ttesntitia&d 
»Mme Bkch($idi'6 t3tf 'Siii4^ of 

•AtiMi ifi^ CiiM6f idg^, ^r v||euftLt^:a|MttiBg ^^/mr 
ten> »a6dirAil^^ to'^te *l!i^tiM:;t'%eari^ 
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term CombbiaHon in Arithmetic, ns explained 
in the Dictionaries, might nuslead people as 
much as the term in law ; for as the Ckmibination 
papers, according to the latter, might conyey to 
strangers the idea of a parcel of Conspirators in 
the persons registered, the office to ivhich they 
are called ot preaching before the University, would 
be oddly represented, by the following defini*- 
tion of Arithmetical Combination ; viz. ** An art 
of finding how many different ways a certain 
given number of things (it is re^ly thisigs, not 
texts) may be varied, or taken by one and one, 
two and two, &c. &c." 

. Being upon the subject of preaching, I cannot 
help suggesting to both our Universities, that it 
might be well to look at a letter signed J. O. in 
the 312th Number of the Spectator, in order to 
^correct some faults not uncommon in our aca- 
.demical pulpits. Are not certain worldly titles 
given to .the higher oflScers and benefactors, un- 
.suitable, as J. O. hints^ to the place and occa:- 
sion ? There is something not inapplicable to 
them in the following passage also. ** When a 
young man,*' says the Letter-writer, *' has a mind 
to let us know lyho gave him his scarf, he^speaks a 
parenthem lio the Abmgkty ; Bless (as I am in 
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duty bound to pray) the Bight Honorable th6 
Countess, 8cc/' Is not this as much as to say« 
Bless her, for thou knowest I am her Chaplain ? 
At Oxford, since the passing of the new sta-^ 
tute of examinations, they are reported to have 
adopted two terms, which, I must say, are nei- 
ther very elegant, nor very intelligible— I mean 
the Littk'go, and Grtat^go. I am not sure about 
the latter, but as I know there is a Little-go, I 
cohclude of course. there is a Great-go also — . 
knowing besides, that there are two examinations 
at least for the Bachelor*s degree, of which the 
Little-go, as it is called, is theirs/. I presume 
not to dispute the importance of the .Examina-* 
tions themselves. If they do not generally excite 
a disposition to study, they have certainly raised 
a necessity for it ; perhaps if there were a little 
more room left for general knowledge in the pre^ 
scribed studies, it might be better ; and amongst 
such a Y&nety of students, I should doubt whe-» 
ther, in regard to too many, the " Little-go" 
when oiice passed, may not lead to a " little 
standstill/' and the *' Great-go" to a *' great 
stand-still" as to several of the books and sci- 
ences in vogue. I should be disposed to sus- 
pect much the same as to the extraordinary 
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BkTe8s:hd^i>upon. Mather Sister Uni^ 

X^isity^ and -vriiicliiicoiiQeiye have tb^en carried 
mlJLertOD.far»l though in pardonable yeneratioa 
foRihe.moxiory of Sir. Isaac. Ntwton. 
. It. is . & piiy : I . think that the Cambridge men 
donft perceive thftt in,the.ter9i;ol woXhn reserved 
foat\ ikose vAo dot ^(attain honors, a sort, of 
leflection is castion the University — ^is it not ail 
much as to say». ''after all ^ur boasts, and all 
oW. pains> the dunces form the majority?" I 
merely ask the question, by way of hint. It is 
managed better at Oxford byu third class, which 
for what the public knows, may consist only of 
thoi/ffc, 01 0X1700 as.one might say ; for their 
names and numbers, are I think suppressed* I 
havi3> heard that at Oxford, those who cannot at 
all^et through the examinatipi^&i are ^^ jflmked!^ 
(as the tenn is,) but whether they ate eaim af- 
terwards by the examimng Masters, being found 
%{k.soft,.\\ cannot pretend to say — certain it is 
that many of them are mid to undergo a " cram'' 
mmg/^ expressly to prepave them for the £xa* 
miner's table. 

How can the Cambridge men suffer the Greek 
term e^iro^s to be transmogrified into such a 
burlesque title as that of a Harry^Soph ? It is 
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aa^bc^d as some ofthejiuaDomerBcf the ships of 
our naVy., by aailocB ; bjb, 

Bienfaisante — Bonny Pheasant, 
. Cottrageaz----Ct«rriifi^ Juice, 

> Ilnuist be a great adyantage to Cambridge, 
that she has, what Oxford is without, a Professor 
oSCasuidry! Are we to suppose tha^ Oxford 
has never any knqtty cases of consciMice to 
settle? How then does she manage these mat*- 
teral 

Gambric^e indeed may be in more need of a 
Professor of CamOry than the Sister University^ 
beisgUable^o have aProfessor of Double' Deaf'' 
ing, quibbling, shuffling, BXid cavillmg ; as would 
i^pear. from the following article in v our Die-* 
tidnaries4 Tripos [at Cambridge] the Pnevari-- 
cator at the University « What is prevaricatting 
then ? for we have anglicised the term, if not the 
tridk ; but I fear we have anglicised both^ It is 
fit therefore that we should exactly underhand 
what.it implies in Latin, to know how far it is 
worthy of further cultivation and encouragement 
amongst us. Ainsworth says it implies, to 
dodge, to boggle, to sham; to play foul play. 
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fast and ho$t ; to be Jack oa hoih sides, to sku^ 
and cut, to make shew to do a thing and do tbe 
clean contrary, to woyk by collusion, &c. Who- 
ever is acquainted with the Lettres Provinciales 
of Pascal, will be able to judge what a close . 
connection there once was between a Prevaricator 
ajid a Professor of Casuistry, and how incon- 
gruous such Jesuitical titles must seem in an 
English Protestant Uniyersity^ . This then is a 
proper academical anomaly appertaining to titles,^ 
acid consequently not very well to be passed by; 
Heaven bless and preserve both the Alma^ 
Matresl They are pretty old now, being 
amongst the oldest of the King's daughters, as 
the witty author of the Persian Letters says of 
the University of Paris ; 

• '* The University of Paris is the elde&t daugh-. 
ter of 4;he Kings of France, and the eldest byt 
much, for she is above nine hundred years old r. 
and indeed she does sometimes doat !" 
: I know that a certain degree of dotage ha^ 
been rudely enough attributed to our own very 
ancient Seminaries of Learning, our antiquated ^ 
King's daughters to wit; and Objections are 
carr^nt at this very time,, as to the particular 
studies pursued at both places ; Cambridge \% 
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too mathemoHcal, Oxford too ckuiieal, logkdl, me* 
taphjfskal, iuo. and perhaps, if, as I have before 
hinted, consistently with a certain proportion 
of such reeondke learning, a little more scope 
were allowed for the cultivation of general 
knowledge, it might be better ; but I have been 
much surprised to find in some very modem 
books,** the Universities spoken of, as they 
might have been described centuries ago ; as 
more the seats of ignorance, dubiess, idleness, 
and' dissipation, than of wisdom, learning, study, 
and sobriety of tnanners. — That in so large 
and numerous a society of young persons just 
broke hose from school, there should be some 
idle, ignorant and dissipated, cannot be any 
reasonable matter of surprise. But that the 
general aspect of things is such, I cannot bring 
myself to believe, not only from what T have 
heard; from those who are actually in the way of 
ascertaining the truth of things, but from what 
I have read, and every body else may have read, 
in our public journals, of the honors and dis- 
tinctions conferred on numerous individuals, 
not excepting the highest ranks of our Nobility, 
(who formerly used to slink away under the cover 
of a honorary degree,) for their progress, in Xt'- 

VOL. II. L 
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terU^NumammlWn in Du^plinu Math.et Phys* 
^. jlcc, 2^0. So tbalJ hape w^ sh«ll all get^not 
qn]y leftme(} but rich by d^^i^, since a Pope of 
I^p^, Juliu9 U* long 41^0 -deei464> that learning 
Vf^§^ifHver to ike CommmaUy of a State« gold to 
Nf^fes, and diamonds to Princes. 
' ' I »ak entirely confident that whatever may W 
^^ agfiin^t the present studies and diBQtpliae 
pf 9ur two southern Universities, a very great 
deal of learning is cultivated thM'e^ and ayerjr 
ci^ditable s^ttentioii paid toibe morals^ habitat 
and good oopduct of the students in gweoral. 
EjccQptions there m^st be ; but to returo to ihe 
figure Sfdopted by thf ingenious author of the 
l^ettre^Pfrsanms, I should decide that our Ki^'$ 
dfmgktersy anpient as they are^ so far from being 
sii^erannuated o? in dqta^e, are rather getting 
younger, i^nd at the preyent time ate in a very 
promisisig stat^ of i^our «nd Activity ; BOt 
however so fipx renovated ^ to be iikcapsble of 
further improyemwt. 



FEMALES. 

THEIR RIGHTS AND PRIYILEGBS. 

Having already said much about the rank of 
women, I seed not perhaps be very particular as 
to their rights and privileges ; only I must have 
leave to tell them» that they have really very 
feu>f in the eye of the law I mean. The first thing 
I read about them in some of our law books is^ 
that '' women in England, with all their moveable 
goods, so soon as they are married, are wholly in 
ppte^ate Viri;" that is, at the will and diyfositiim 
of the kudHmd. They '* cannot ki, stf, sell, give 
qmay or aUenaie any thing without their hus* 
band's consent'^ — '' a lady's mo)»t necessary ap* 
paiiel by the law, is not her's in jmoperty, but she 
must hold in capiie of the husband ; he being 
Caput MuUerist the Head of the Woman." 

Exalted however as this ** Head'' is by the 

law, th^re can be no doubt, but thatit would be 

more exalted if it had a crown upon it. Here 

then the ladies of England h%ve a fair opportu«>> 

L 3 
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nity of gaining a superiority, for by a law more 
ancient and more sacred thai^ even our own Bri- 
tish laws, it is declared, that " a virtuous 
WOMAN is a CROWN to her husband/' What a 
parcel of Kings we must have amongst us ! But 
to return. All the moveable goods of a married 
woman are clearly ascertained to be, " inpotes'- 
fate Viri;*' as has been shewn ; in ike power of 
the husband; for so the words strictly imply » 
But whether the female tongue is to be reckoned 
among the moveables, wholly in potestate Viri, 
after marriage, does not seem to be clearly set- 
tled, unless indeed it be includedi in another 
plain maxim of the law, to the following efiect^ 
** Sine Viro ndn respondere potest ;'* which is aa 
much as to say, without the consent of her hus- 
band, a w<»nan has no right to make any reply » 
In plain words, she must not prestnne to anwen' 
But I believe this is entirely matter of law, and 
not of conscience ; it does not seem to extend to 
any private or domestio arrangements. 11iou|^- 
the female tongue be certainly a mcveabk/I be^ 
lieve it is pretty generally held to continue ** m 
potestate Mutieris,** even after marriage, and I 
know nothing to prevent it. To what extent tha 
female . tongue may be accounted 9l moveabk, 
Ovid, fond as he was €>f the ladies, has taught 
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W> who speaks of the tongue of a beaatiAil fe- 
male^ which kept murmuring and complaining 
after it was cut out, and thrown on the ground* 
In the old ballad of the Wanton Wife of Bath 
are the following lines, 

^ I tliiiilc, qnotli Tlionuf, Womem'i fon^Mt 
Of o^poi iemfu «re made ;" 

which of all moyeables in nature, are decidedly 
the most so. Gay's Pippin Woman, in his Triviii, 
is of a piece with the case cited from Ovid. 

" The oraokliiig clirjttal jields, she sinks, she dies ; 
HA* head efaopp'd off, from her lost shoalders flies. 
P^ppiu she eried, hnt death her voice confonods, 
And pip-p^p-fip along the ice rebounds." 

There seems to be some odd insinuation in the 
account the Spectator gives us, of the few sue-* 
cessfttl Candidates for the Flitch of Bacon, dur^ 
iiig the first century after the Service was insti- 
tuted, ** I find but two couples in this first 
century that were successful : the first, was a 
sea-captain and his wife, who since the day of 
their marriage, had not seen each other till the 
day of the claim ; the second, was ah honest 
pair in the neighbourhood ; the husband was i 
man of plain good sense, and a peaceable tem*« 
per ; the woman was dumb.** 

British wives are not likely to do amiss, s^ 
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diat I need 8car<itely tell them, that if they should 
do BO, the laws allow thdr hnsbands to admi- 
nister moderate correctum; '^ Modieam Oastiga-^ 
tionem ;*' are the very words of the law. Which 
moderate correction or eai^tigation is plainly 
expressed and described ; and 19 simply this ; 
" acriter verberare Uxores ;*' pretty sharply to 
chastise them, " flagellis et fdstibus.;" with whipi 
and cudgelk ! 

This law, to the credit of the ladies of Great 
Britain, having become quite unnecessary, may 
be considered as having feUen into what the 
Scotch lawyers would call, a state of desuetude / 
but if it were in full force, we may depend upon 
it, it is very mild, because at the end of Sir 
William Blackstone's remarks in his Commen- 
taries, on the legal efficts of marriage, I find the 
following apostrophe : " So great a favorite is 
the female sex of the laws of England !''^ — Cham- 
berlayne also, who has noticed all the laws t 
have mentioned, is much of the same opinion ; 
though foreigners, as I have heard, think our 
laws hard in respect of women. Mr. Pagens-^ 
techer, a Oerman author of no small eminence, 
was at the pains to write a book, expressly to 
prove, that by the law of nature, a husband has 
no despotic power over his wife, and, in his own 
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tenas, that nutrru^ is Mtwiontutk^k Vft'hkre 
heard of monarcba de jun, aftd fiiotiflf^biK de 
faao — perhaps if Mr. Pagemtecher had conaidiir^ 
more maturely the slate of things de^faUo^ he 
slight not hatre thought it worth his iiAile to 
write so muck about their state and circttm^ 
stMices dejure, - 

I must 8ay> I thinks that according to the 
spirit of Ili6 law, " de modic^ castigatione?,'' ot 
moderate correcHtm, in the case oiwii)eSi *'flttgeHk 
etjustibm,'* heavens and earth! with ic;At]ps and 
eudgelh! some similar law should haVe beed 
enacted' to prote^ct wives against their offted!ing 
husbands. Mrs. Barbara Crabtree for ini^tance, 
(«peotator^ No.262> ought clearly, I thittk, to 
have been allowed the liberty she claims/ of ap- 
plying a cudgel fx^ the back or shoulders of her 
M##uft husbands By the laws of our Anglb-Ssfxon 
ancestors^ a- wife might not only chastise her 
husband, for wilful anddeliberate offencte, but 
even for such an unavoidable crime, as t&af of 
having '' a stnddng/breaih.*^ The laws of the 
Anglo-filBtxons indeed, in comparis^oii with our 
own, do seeili to have been particularly fevohible 
to the female sex ; mbre «o ihdefed, than to jus- 
tify the. remark df Mr. Tdrrier in- his valuable 
lUstory of thit ancient people ; who I remember 
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obsenres, tliat the Anglo-Saxon women occupied 
the Mxme important and independent rank^ which 
they nx^ enjoy. Certainly Mr» Turner himself 
enunlerates some r^kt$ and prmleges allowed 
them^ which cannot be said strictly to belong to 
English ladies in the present day. Wires indeed 
were accounted such blessings and such indis<- 
pensable comforts to the other sex, that any man 
who ran away with a married woman, was obliged 
by the Anglo-Saxon laws to buy her husband 
another wife. I believe at present, a man is not 
obliged, or even expected, to lay out' the very 
damages he receives in such a case, in the pur- 
chase of another wife, unless he choose it, which 
possibly after such bad luck in the first instancy, 
might not often be the case. 

When ladies have done any thing deserving of 
public honors, distinctions, and privileges, it is 
rather curious to reflect upon such as have been 
chosen for them. In the XVth centuiy, when 
the Duke of Burgundy besieged the town of 
Beauvais, the women signalized themselves 
greatly in its defence, by throwing stones on 
the enemy, melted lead, &c &c, &c. ! till they 
were actually obliged to raise the siege ; for which 
they were compensated by having a privilege 
conferred on them. " Fart au gout de ieur se^* 
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$ay8 B^k, (f(Mr I have the story from him) '' Car 
on leur permit de $e fonri^ i. e. they were allowed 
to bedizen themselves a little more than ordi- 
nary; and this by a special edict of Louis XI. 
To which however he added another distinction, 
not less perhaps, '' aa goui de leur Mexe/* to repeat 
the words of the French author, and certainly 
very applicable to our purposes, namely, that on 
the feast of Saint Agadrime, Patroness of the 
town of Beauvak, they should, in the public pro- 
cession^ walk before the men. According to Vak-^ 
rim Maximm, exactly the same honors were con- 
ferred on the ladies of Rome, in compliment to 
the mother and wife otCoriolanus, and their com- 
. panions, for their patriotism in persuading that 
General to retire with his army of Volscians* 
f* On ne pouvoit mieux s'accommoder k Tinclina-^ 
tion naturelle," is the remark of Bayle upon this 
latter compliment* Plutarch does not mention 
Ais distinction in fttvor of the Roman ladies^ 
but he highly commends the practice at Rome, 
of allowing women to have their deserts set forth 
in funeral orations ; a practice at first confined 
. to aged matrons, but extended by Julius CeBsar, 
of all men in the world, to young ladies also. 
Plutarch seems to have been much interested for 
the credit of the sex, having, expressly written on 
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the Virtuefi of Women^ and produced fcom his« 
tory many curious instaaodA., 
. Though: ladies are not allowed to have seats in 
Parliamenty or perscmaUy to assist in making 
laws, I do notsee why^ when they possess suffi- 
cient pis^erty, they should not, in some way or 
other, enjoy. the eleetive fmnchise. I am only 
speaking of the justice or equity - of stich a>claim> 
if it were properly urged* I am not dissatisfied 
with die disqualifieation, if ladies themselTes 
are not so. I think they are just so much the 
more amiaUe, as they are detached from politics.* 
But it is remarkable, that in the reign of Edward 
III. when he wanted to rai^e money for the de<* 
Kenoe of Irelaml, he scrupled so much to tax avy 
persm*^ property without thm coment, that regor 
h^: writs iwere issued, to the buties who possessed 
Is^nd. there, commanding thraa to send theinpro-* 
per attornies to consult upon the exigency of 
affitirs* If this could be done by attorney in 
th4>se days, why not now ? the acting by attorney 
might obviate some of the mosit objectionable 
impediments to the personal interference of our 
British ladies in contested elections. As to 
i^uence, it is a different question. Perbapa the 
real difficulty is to be found iliere; and if so, 
dieir disqualification may be regarded as a com-f 
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f^imeiM;* There- is certainly no calculating tke 
extentof female infinence* '^ The moyements of 
the tender paseions/' says Mr; Tornfir in his 
HifttPory of the Anglo-Saxons, '' are more eccen? 
trie than the wanderings of the heathy meteor^ond 
yet, under the Anglo-Saxons^ females, were ad- 
mitted into their TFiTaia-Gemol/' loonfessmyowA 
opinion is, that one elegant, accomplished and 
beautiful Jfus Bull, might now and' then outweigh 
all the John BM$ in the kingdom; a^ one 
female constituent carry a poiiit, against a.whi»le 
host of the other sex. Of their rhetorical powers 
we have a good account in the Spectator, No. 
262, where may be seen the exceeding force 
which the ^/ema& eye in partieular possesses,, as 
an instrument otpersuadon. See also No. 61Q of 
the* same work, marked thus, in the Index of thu 
Tilth Volume, Beauty, the fm^ce of it. There 
is no knowing then, what might happen. I am 
inclined to regard it as a very delicate comipli'f 
ment paid to the virtues, channs, and accom- 
plishments of the British £ur, that they stand 
excluded from all personal interference in the 
choice of our Legislatorsf, as well as in; their 
proceedings in the Senate. 

That ladies may be campUmented out of their 
rights and privileges, I am able to prove from a 
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case in point, which I learned from a very near 
relation, who was a Member of the House of 
Commons at the very time it happened. TiU 
that memorable day, ladies had been freely ad*^ 
mitted into the galleries to hear the debates. From 
some circumstances or other, (I will venture te^ 
say it was no excess of ehattering and talking) it 
was thought expedient to exclude them ; but no 
particular member could be found bold enough 
to propose it* At length however an opportunity 
presented itself. A Bill being under discussion^ 
which greatly affected the interests of a noble 
family of high and extensive connections, Uie 
galleries were daily crowded with the female 
relatives of the party^ most of them, as may be 
easily imi^ned, in full possession of the highest 
possible attractions, as youth, beauty, wit, Sec. 8cc« 
Upon which, a member got up and be^ed ta 
put the question to the Speaker, whether the. 
credit and character of the house did not mos^ 
peremptorily require, that in all their delibera* 
tiotts they should be free from any undue or er* 
traordbmry influence, and whether any of that 
honorable house could cast their eyes up to the 
galleries, and say that they were so at that mo« 
ment. He should therefore move, that that bevy 
of beauties should immediately retire. The 
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ladies obeyed^ and have never been admitted 
lince in the same manner. 

This was at the least a very polite way of get- 
ting rid of them, and of excluding them from 
the public assemblies of the state. Antiquarians 
may reasonably be expected to stand upon less 
peremony. I find in a work of reputation, the 
following reason given for their exclusion from 
the pnbUe councils. ^* Every tenant by Knights 
service, as well as per Baroniam, was obliged 
by his oath of homage, not only to give his lord 
the best counsel and advice he was able, but also 
to keq^ secret all such counsels as should be com- 
municated to him. Which by the way (I quote 
verbatim) ts one reaton^ why all fiefs were ori« 
ginidly masculine, and could not descend to the 
heirs female ! i'' I always apprehended indeed; 
that females were excluded from such holdings, 
(especially by the '* Loi Salique,'' from the throne 
of France,) because according to feudal prin- 
ciples, their situation incapacitated them for 
peilbrming some services, (services of amis par- 
ttGulariy,) which were required by those institu- 
tiotns, but I never should have dreamt of their 
being excluded for the reason given by this 
very curious writer ; and indeed who could ? 
To be sure Plutarch in his mcucals, tells a story 
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of a Roman matron^ who after promising l|er 
husband to keep an important secret^ (as she 
thought it) with the strictest flcteUty, sent it 
round the whole city so rapidly, that he had na 
sooner got to. the market plaice from his owtt 
house, than he was made acqukiilted wiA itim 
all hands, as a most portentous piece of news, 
though he had entirely invented it out of hia 
own head, to satisfy his wife^s importunity. 

Heliogabalus we i^e informed had a female 
Senate, but not such a one as could bd;any ipre^ 
cedent to us, or such indeed as could 'be prac« 
tioable here, for I much doubt if th^re were One 
woman of virtue to be found in it ; his own mo^ 
ther Samias, though honored with the proud 
title of Augusta, being at the head of it ; a 
" numsire d^imptidicite,'^ as a French author does 
not scruple to call her* At Provence there w«d 
a Cour d^amour, consisting of females, 'which I 
think would suit us a great deal better. As f<>r 
the Roman Senate of Heliogabalus, they seem 
to have deliberated about things, which it ui 
very obvious, could not be interesting to our 
fair country women ; such as the rights of mar- 
ried women ; what dresses were mo&t beconung ; 
who should be allowed to kiss them, and other 
dull matters to be found in Lantpridius* They 
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were Bot a little offended, it appears^ with the 
uapobte men of Rome, who nick-named their 
Assembly '^ SeM^ulm;" the little or inferior 
Senate* A bold ^hing to do, but I apprehend it 
was only the single men who ventured to call it 
so. Be fliis however as it may, the term seem^ 
to have struek Erasmus, as one so proper, as to 
inditiee.liim to affix it as a title to his, Colloquy, 
cf^ted in Latin Senatulus, and in Greek ^pmei* 
nmnipiw, ot the Council of Women, 

As some shott account of this Colloquy may 
not be unamusing to certain of my fair readers, 
I shall (however clumsily) translate psxts of it. 
Those ladies who wear blue stockings will I hope 
excuse me. 

The principal Dramatis PersonsB are as follow- 
Cormlia, Margar^a, PerQita,JuUa,'and Catherina. 
Cornelia opens the debate. *' I augur well," says 
she, *^ of the cause we have in hand, from your 
coioEung together with such alacrity, and in such 
•numbers. It is unfit, that while the men are 
dafly engaged in public assemblies and councils, 
we should sit at home, weaving and spinning, as 
though we made no part of the Republic ; but 
were merely designed for the amusement of the 
male part of the creation, who will in time, if we 
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go on thus, scarcely allow us to be of the same 
race. The wise King of Israel has declared, that 
^ in the multitude of counsellors there is safety/ 
Hence Bishops have their synods ; monks their 
conventicles; soldiers their councils of war; 
thieves their clubs and associations. Even ants 
and emmets congregate. Of all the animals upon 
earth, we women alone do never combine.*' 
** Much oftener than becomes them/' says Mar-* 
gareta. Cornelia complains of the interruption^ 
and proceeds. ** I know that St; Paul would 
have women keep silence in Churches, but 
Churches include men as well as women ; and 
ours is an assembly purely female. If we were 
expected to keep silence every where and for 
ever, why has nature given us tongues full as vch 
hibk as those of men, and wtces not less sonorcut 
J— only tiieirs being rougher, is generally more 
like the braying of asses — ^but let us be careM 
to proceed with all gravity and decorum in tliis 
matter, lest the men should, as on another occa^ 
sion, call ours an inferior, insignificant assem- 
bly, or bestow upon it even some more opprobri* 
^us name, as they are but too ready to do, with 
every thing in which we are concerned. Though 
if we were to take strict account of tJmr ways. 
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^ouacUfl and assemblies/ we sHotild fiiiiil them 
more wonoanish than our own. Always quarrel- 
ing; no steadiness^ no consistency; Princes 
constantly at war; no agreement between the 
people and their Priests^ or the Priests and their 
Bishops ; many men, many minds, and all fickle 
and inconstant as the wind ; state against state ; 
city against cily ; neighbour against neighbourl 
Were the reins of government but once committed 
to our hands, every Uiing I am persuaded Would 
go on better." But I cannot go through the 
whole , it is too long for our purpose. It may 
be well however just to touch upon some of their 
hiles, and regulations, as a hint to other assem* 
blies, public or private, male or female. The 
iirat of their standing rules, then> "Was, I wiU 
yenfauce to qaH it, a very singular Que ; namelyi 
that no married woman amongst them, should 
inehtioh her husband, by name, with too much 
Jiaiishness or petulancy. In vain was it urged 
that their husbands stood upon no such ceremo^ 
niea with them, in their public or private meet^ 
ings.. All objections were overruled by this sen«^ 
luble remark, that in defioning thdr husbands 
they did discredit to tAemsehes ; that, whatever 
cause of complaint they might have, women did 
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in ti^iithr tiot only totally depend upon the men; 
but tbat tlxeir condition was infinitely more ex* 
eippt^irom labour and ^trouble, and consequently 
tb^ best of the two; that in the improiremdnt of 
thj^ir affairs, and amassing of riches^the ineti 
had often, even in. peace time, to traverse hisA 
and sea, at the very hazard of th^r Htbs, and if 
war raged, to answer the call of the trumpet^ 
imd. take their station in the field of battle, while 
their wives remained safe and secure at home $ 
that as for bad husbands, it depended diiefiy 
upon themselves to render them in all instances 
kind and obliging* Finally, that though ii ought 
be lawful for them to speak of their bai^bands and 
6.v^n of their faults, in ^ general way, yet^that it 
should be ^* e&mo4^atiomt^jnefquidnmis/'mA^ 
m much t;emperance. and moderationy a^ toavdi 
all excesses.. 

The.secondof theirmles and regulatious>h«l 
regard.entirely to the order of their proceedings^ 
and the rank and precedence of their several 
members, upw a consideration, that in most of 
the male assemblies, a .great deal of Valuable 
time had been wasted in adjusting sudi finrms 
and ceromonies ; three months at the least, before 
.the repsesentativeB of Kings, Princes, aivd Pon^ 
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t&Ss, would eoiiBent to enter upon btisuiesfir. tt 
was fixed that tliey should tiake place first'accord^' 
mg to their rank, or degrees of Nobility '^which^ 
degrees were limifed^to four, three, tii'b, one, and 
one half: that i^ noble only on oni stde^ whe- 
ther paternal of^&ateiteal. Bastards 'tanked 
below all legitimates. When they got quite 
below the order of Nobilky, those who had bome 
most children were decidedly to-rank'firbt ; iaiid 
where there should be any equality -df numbers, 
age was to settle the difference, lliose who had 
borne no children weife to 'goiast. ' Widows who 
had borne childieii were to taire pl^ amongst 
the other matrons/ and those who were childle^s^ 
to go to the bottenrJ Erasmus liked to' have' tt 
slap at the Monks^ and therefore? Assigned no 
place to the wioes oiMmkB waAHicksiaaics ; Btit 
as it would seem^ made' &nt te^ation with re- 
gard to them, by positively and peremptorily exr 
chidiag aUiad wwkn. ^ 

A difficulty seeVas to have arisen in the assem- 
bly, which might a littie while ago, (if not still,) 
have embarrassed ourselves, namely, how to- dis- 
tinguish people's ranks by their mtward appeta^ 
once. Ccnmelia, the leading member, complains 
gneatly of the confusion. into which^ things Imd 
m2 
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fallen; that people dressed bq, that the NoAfe 
was no longer to be distinguished from tihe pfe- 
beian, the married from the unmarrkd ; the Toa- 
tron from the courtezan! It is not uncommon 
now,' says she, to see females of the' lowest sta- 
tions of life, dressed but in their t?^feefa, watered 
taMkSy\fi(>wered vests, striped garmentSr lawns and 
cawbries, gold and silver, furs, &c. &c. all the 
while that their husbands are in their stalls 
mending shoes. They load their fingers with 
rings of diamonds and emeralds, (for pearls are 
thought too common) and have their sandals de- 
corated with amber, coral, and abundance of 
gilded ornaments ; in vain do the Nobles any 
longer try to distinguish themselves from the 
vulgar, by habits, decorations, and usages suit- 
able to their birth and station, every' thing is 
immediately imitated by those of the ji2ei^i» 
order, and the wife:of the merchant or shopkeeper 
disdains to be outdone by. her who has in her 
arms maiiy quarterings of Nobility, and is de- 
s06tided on both sidies fsom parents of high de- 
gree.c, . , 

> .." Formerly those only that were npUfi^were 
admitted to kiss the ladies^ nor was.it every, 
hody that the' latter would honor . so far. To 
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Bome they would scarcely condescend to bffisf ao 
much as their hand to be >kiMed ; now ev^ry 
rude iad illnsaydred feUow^insistb upon saluting 
even her, whdse shield -is 'decoiated with all the 
ensigns of Nobility. Ev^n in'marriages, there 
is no longer' any regard shewn t6 the differeiice 
of ranks. The Patritians match with the. Ple- 
beians, and* the Pleb^ans with the Patricians, 
idience we have a hybrid race thrown in upon us, 
to our grelit' confusion and discomfiiture. Nor 
do the inost low«*bom scruple ^ to adorn their 
persons with the paints, perfumes, and decora- 
tions, which should be entirely appt(4>tiated to 
ladies of rank. These things should be seen 
into, and better regulated." 

It was a question amongst them how they 
should Yote, and very judiciously determined 
that it should not be by any division of the 
Senate, but vivA voce, in their places, lest by 
moving about they should raise a dust with their 
long petticoats. For divulging 'the secrets of the 
tiasembly, every lady was condemned to a rigid 
silence for the space of three days!' 

The basis of their regulations as ,tO' their cir- 
cumstances and condition in society; andamongst 
the men, who had too long been allowed to con- 
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'Bider them as fit for little more than to be thekr 
laundressec^ and cooks,; was this; that they 
should &eely I^yfi (<>• th0 men the discharge of 
^1 Miagitterial'^^fiiti^^^ as w^U as the junctions 
ix£»;a];^:;,;^tx^ihat Ah»y. jikoviAkiiK future have a 
cKoice in thii placing, and jdisposfU of their chit- 
^tm,. and perhapa ckhi]n.fo. tak^ upoi\ them by 
.turns satne^bf die, public. offioes^,. And that the 
^wife's a£mB» if.she. wer& inai:« ti^oble than her 
hQjBband».Bhonld:.nQt b€i.dj;iycg^ as. a matter of 
icanrse ,t4 43m. laft^sida of Ihe jl|ield« as had hi- 
4hecto.ha£ii ,tbe>c8«e* .X^iOAgtel) to b^ able to 
(tecmincd^tl^ail^eissipa witt^iEiA a piece 

As however I begaa thiSivJ0^on with i^oiue 
points, j)f ftni^.;reg^iduig thftc^ex^; and raised a 
^uestioa whctiifirv.'Vt^e toirig^ ip be ac^ 

counted among those movec^i/* which are de- 
cidedly ^ubjeqt tathe jriU aiul poisrer of the hus^ 
baikd^in. a. state of >caT^iAurervI cannot forbear 
;citing.two odd.(^e|(J/haTe:»di9^yered in the 
ih^iyofamanoiLiniSameiiBatol^sa; Seaborough» 
In the third fo;^ of^ibe.'f^ga of Richard HL 
isro wamon, ..Isabellajtlie^wife^)^ William Pery^ 
jB^ AlianQSQ§lade^ ,waretpies«a;ite4 for common 
§coU8^}BJ:kiMsijm^Pf^it^ ewlu^hich two pence 
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were the whole perquisites of the Court. And 
at the same time,. fOL prd&t of the Gc^urttWasnmdey 
that the' tenants' of ithe manor i^houli not scM 
timvtoiitSsy .under '|^in' ot fbifeiting* their tene- 
ments and (xMsLgeB^ Now tiiis was all very well 
nnd^ extremely fsdr^ as apparently binding upon 
both ffatrtieik ' But see tiie misdiief of it ; at 
least of th& last order of t^e Ccnirt. In the 23d 
ydar of Heiby VIL the immediate successor of 
Hbhard 'the ThbA, I find another order made 
4hal the tienaiits* wives'^ shoiild not scold (theit 
Imsbands of 'C<jfurs(e> under the penalty of a six 
and eigbt-^enny Jbie, hsdf to go to the repairs of 
tiie iChapel/^iid ^half* to the Lord of the Manor. 
;l^^diat infact^ f^ ivovld appear ^ that by the re^ 
:i&*£n»^lalcl upon the Imshands in the third of 
-Richard^ the wives giedned siich an advantage 
;0vei them> Win die 23d of his successor^ {L e* 
^only'22 year^ afterwards) to render it absolutely 
•n^edsaiy to raise ihe fine ior female scolding irom 
one penny to sii skiUingS tod eight pence / / / — ^Wan 
ever any thing like it? I am entering now, I 
am awQ^r^^ ^PP.^ 9^^ ^ themost ^acknied topics 
of banter and ndieuj^e,' in the whole history of 
male and female foibles. Scolds and hen-pecked 
liusband^; h4ve supplied food for the satiriste, 
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ie83ayist8^ journalists, poets, Bnd prose^writers, 
otall ages, (that is, if we knay believe the Jews ;) 
for the latfcier it seems have discovered that of all 
the hetjhpe^ked husbands in the world, Adam was 
|iot only of necessity the first, but the vxsrst ; 
haying not merely, (as the common belief is) 
been hoaxed or beguiled into submission, but ab- 
solutely scolded and beaten into it; *' For," 
Bfiys a certain Jewish Rabbi upon Gen. iii. 12. 
** by givi^ Urn of the tree is to be understood a 
sound nfi^roasting ; that is to say, in plstin Bug- 
lish. Eve finding her husband unwilling to eat of 
the forbidden fruit, took a good crab-tree aMgel 
and laboured his sides till he complied with her 
will.'' I have fathered this strange consiment 
upon the Jews, though I must say, it is upon 
record that what the Jews taught, simie Chris- 
tians have been weak enough to believe. Nay, 
did not Milton believe it, when he introduced 
the Squabbling Scene into his Paradise Lost, no- 
ticed in the Tatler, Number 217 ? 

'* Tliiu they in matnal aocosatioii spent. 
The fruitless hoars, hat neUker «s{f oondemoing ; 
And of their Taia contest fl^peai^d no end." 

However, it does seem extremely clear, from 
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iiistory, that the foible of termagm%cy, if not quite 
«o old as sm, is but a younger sister of that mo- 
ther of all confusion — Xantippe indeed was no 
modem. By the fines imposed upon the ladies 
of Somersetshire, I conclude the glories of the 
Skmnm^an might be unknown there ; a cere- 
mony so very circumstantially described in Hu- 
4ibia8 (Canto, u. Partii.) that I may well be ex- 
.cused.fhmt entering too deeply into the subject ; 
especially as Dr. Zachary Grey, in his notes, has 
been at the. pains to hunt out most of the au- 
thors, who have treated of termagancy, among 
whom, while we may reckon those incomparable 
moralists, the Editors of the Spectator, Tatler, and 
Guardian, I shall be quite contented with re- 
ferring to tho^e delighful Volimies, for all that 
good sense, good humour, and good manners can 
be expected to say upon it. Hudibras compared 
the Skimmington to the Ovation of the ancients 
in the following lines ; 

** There is a leeierProfaoetioD, 
lake that the Bomana eaU Ovatitm : 
For aa OtaHam waa aUow'd 
for Conqaeat pnrohaa'd withoat blood ; 
So moB deoree those leaser ahowa, 
For Yiotory gotten withoat Uowa, 
By dint of tikarp hard wordf, which some 
Do battle with, and oyercome." 
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J)x. Grey, in his nates; is determined that 
every body should know what an Ovation is, by 
references without end tO' classical writers, phi* 
lologistSj and aQtiq^ULri^Qft* )»ui'he has scarcely 
been at .the pain? so much «as'>tQ define the Skim^ 
nmgtw^ which was an ancient ceremony amongst 
corselyes, intended to do Jbmnv by a jnmek pro«- 
cession^ to those ladiefik.wh^.go7Amedtbeir >hu&- 
baiids^ So that .Instead of^being finedy^Mrsw 
Pcfry, ai^d. Mcs* Alianora Slade; iOf Seaborongh^ 
ought to hftTe had such a triumph awarded to 
th^m, and indeed if Mr^llTAthani^ (the 

£fpec)tator's cqv:i«fipondent No& i96) be right, a 
g9rea,t(sr triumph could scaicely>beconceivedy for 
}^ dX)e» not scruple to aay> th£^t>^^ ti^toise and 
pa&ant hi ^1, agei have hbeaiewfieeked;'* And 
^wonder* if. Im jcalculations .height, for he 
E^seits that it is capable of ^demonstration, thai 
a.p^an who does act ^indulge hift.wife in every 
thing she desires, must consent tabe uneasy for 
a whole month, wh^nj^yer he. opposes her will» 
that being the eompifted space of time which a 
ftoward woman takes tp come to herself if any 
should have the QQur^^et to stand out; which 
of course^ under such eifcumstances, no toise 
man would do, for twelve contradictions would 
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ga throngh the year. . As to the iiwUani, " Uipse 
iturdy tempers/' says be, ^* who are not slaves to 
qfection, owe tbelc exemptioa to. their being en- 
thralled by ambition,, avarice, or some mean^ 
pasn m/'' Nbwv wifthout deciding the particular 
passionaby wInGfarthe t?afia»/ may be enthralled, 
(fi>r/Bttrely %&tiB oi them are gbyemed*by'£fmit- 
fbki Slid women tOQ^ aa. Julius GsBsar for instance 
and Mark Ahtbny became slaves to Cleopatra) 
i must* Slay "I hwe^ scarcely ever found greater 
ila/oei td 't^i^tioa, than the truly valiants Nor 
sb^n I go out of tAf way to blame them for it~ 
" Ifobilitas*i^& amcKre jacet.'^ 

- ';<, ' ** Bank Trijin that is B^9St«r <^hu heart. 

Let him to field-rTroilus alas ! hi^tl\ turn ! 

PuidainJi V-I ieli thee I am mad 
" ' ' Ib CiesAid'i Love !" 

. MTs.Westem in Tom Jones, goes two steps 
farther than Mr. Henroost, for she reckons 
amongst women's slaves, not only the brave and 
the wise, but the udtty and the polite^ 
\ But-l¥j^t*shall we^ay to the following testi- 
jamxy? ** You know that when women take a 
thiilg kito tkeiff head, they wiU go through with 
it, aftdyoia mu^ gratify them !'" Buonaparte ia 
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O'Meara's Voice from St. Helena. — This ce* 
lebrated pensonc^e made, it seems, many cu^ 
fious observations on the sex, as follow : " Wo- 
men when they are bad, are worse than men, 
and more ready to commit crimes/' . ** .Women 
are always much better, or much worse than 
men/' ** There is no accounting for the actions 
of a woman/' •' Women are necessary to. civi- 
lize and soften tiie other sex/' '* Conv.ecigation 
is never so lively or so witty as when ladies take 
a part in it/' '' When once awomip:! has la tite 
mcmtie, all the world will not prevent her at- 
tempting to succeed in her desigps/' 

There is an Italian proverb which might lead 
one to suppose that female rule and government 
were not desirable even in domestic concerns. 
** Sta pur fresca la casa dove la rocca commanda 
alia spada ;" that house is in an ill case where 
the 5i5^aj^ commands the sword. Our own Eng- 
lish proverb only speaks of *' the Grey Mare/^ 
being " the better Horse ;'* which is as much as 
to say the horn ought to be the stronger of the 
two, though it is not always so. We all know 
that not unseldom, either by nature or accident, 
a horse in such circumstances is no better than 
an'^ci^s^-^then it is that the grey mare must needs 
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have the superiority, Richie Monipiies^ in the 
Fortunes of Nigel, had made his calculations 
• wisely enough before he married the rich but 
withered Martha Trapbois; " If she abides by 
words/' Sir Mungo, " I thank heaven I can be 
as deaf as any one, and if she comes to dunls, I 
have a hand to pack her with." 

" The grey mar€* is (and ought to be, I think) 
the ** better hone,^* whenever the latter happens 
to be of the breed of the Cot'^queam ; (see Spec-' 
tator, No. 482.) Before I entirely quit the sub* 
ject of termagancy, I cannot forbear transcribing 
the following ca^e, thongh I am no Methodist. 
In Mr. Southeys Life of Wesley, he relates that 
a number of them being carried before a Magis- 
trate in Lincolnshire, their accusers had nothing 
to allege against them, but that they pretended 
to be better than other people, and prayed from 
morning to night. Till, upon the Magistrate 
asking, whether they had done nothing .else, 
" Yes, Sir,'' said an old man, *' and please your 
Worship, they have convarted my wife. Till 
she went among them she. had such a tongue ! 
and now she is as quiet as a lamb !" — " Carry 
them back, carry them back,*' said the Magis 
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in ti:i]^ )io(; only totally depend upon the torn, 
but that their condition was infinitely more ex-> 
eqipt^^m labour and trouble^ and consequexM^ly 
the beat of the two; that in the improvement of 
ihjs^x affairs, and amassing .of riehes,.the meq 
had often, even in peace time, to traverse laod 
and sea, at the very hazard of their livBs, and if 
war raged, to answer the call of the irumpet^ 
imcl take their station in the field of battle, while 
their wives remained safe and secure at home ; 
that as for bad husbands, it depended diiefly 
upon themselves to render them in all instaowses 
kind and obliging* I^nally, that though it might 
be lawful for them to speak of their Imsbands and 
6v^n of thcar faults, in 9. general way, yet^that it 
should be ^' e&'fno4eratimeut^e,gftidninm/'mA 
no muc|i temperance, and moderation, ai$ to »v0t4 
all excesses.. 

Th&.second^of th^rales and regulationSilarf 
regardjenturely to the order of their proceedings^ 
and the mok and precedence of their sevesal 
members, upoi^ a consideration, that in most of 
the male assemblies, a. .great deal of ialittUe 
time had been wasted in adjusting such forms 
and cesRsmonies; thiee months at the least, before 
.the repseseotatives of Kings, Princes, a»d Pon^ 
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tifis, would eonsent to enter-upoir bttsuiesfir. H 
was fixed that tfae^ should 6ake place first'^aceord" 
mg to their rank, or degrees of Nobility '^ which^ 
degrees were limifed'to foar, idiree^tiiro, one, and 
one half: that ity noble only on oru! side, whe- 
ther paternal of^&ateAial. Bastards 'tanked 
below all legitimates. ' When they got quite 
below the order of Nobility, those who had bome 
most children were decidedly to-rank'firbt ; knd 
where there should be any equality 'df numbers, 
age was to setde the difiersnce* Tliose who had 
borne no children-wcife to 'go last. Widows who 
had borne child JiBn were to taire pla^^e aMoUgst 
the other matrons,' and tiiose who were childte^sji 
to go to the bottoorJ Erasmus Hked Uf have' tt 
slap at the Monks, and dierefori; issi^ed no 
place to the wives of Mank8axidtBicksiasiie$ ; ttdt 
as it would seem, made' &ne te^atidnwith te^ 
gard to them, by positively and peremptorily eX' 
eluding ii27 ftodf toMRbi. ' 

A difficulty se^s to hayearisen in the assem- 
bly, which might a litde while ago, (if not still,) 
have embarrassed ourselves, namely, how todis* 
tinguijsh people's ranks by their 4mtward appear^ 
once. Cornelia, the leading member, complains 
greatly of the oonfusion. into which^ things h%d 
m2 
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in ttfo^ i^ot only totally depend upon the men; 
but that their condition was infinitely more ex* 
empt^from labour and .trouble, and consequexM^y 
th^ best of the twa ; that m the improvement of 
ihe^x affairs, and Classing of riches, th<5 meq 
had often, even in peace time, to traverse laod 
and sea, at the very hazard of th^ li^s, and if 
war raged, to answer the call of the irumpeti 
tmA take their station in the field of battle, while 
their wives remained safe and secure at home ; 
that as for bad husbands, it depended diiefly 
upon themselves to render them in all instamces 
kind and obliging* Finally, that though it might 
be lawful for them to speak of their husbands and 
^jne^n of thcar faults, in ^ general way, yet^that it 
should be ^' e&fnoJ^eratione utm^qfiiinimis/'mA 
m muc|i |;emperance. and mo^rationy m to avoii 
all excesses., 

Thetsecond^of th^ml^s and rcgulationsiliirf 
regardjentirely to the order of their proceedings^ 
and the rank and precedence of their sevesal 
members, upoi^ a consideration, that in most of 
the male assemblies, a .great deal of ialwUe 
time had been, wasted in adjusting such forms 
and cesramonies; three months at the least, before 
.the repseseotatives of Kings, Princes, a»d Pon^ 
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tifis^ would eonsent to enter^iipoir bttsuiesfir. Vi 
was fixed that they should liake place first^ax^cord" 
ing to their rank^ or degrees of^Nt)bility ^* whidlf 
degrees were limiied^to foar, ilhree,tiirb/one^ and 
one half: that i»y noble only oit one* side, whe- 
ther paternal of^&ateAial* Bastards 'tanked 
below alL legitimates. When they got quite 
below the order of Nobility ^ those who had bome 
most children were decidedly to'rank'firfat ; knd 
where there should be any equality 'df numbers; 
age was to settle the difiersnce. Tliose who had 
borne no children-weife to ^go last. Widows who 
had borne childien were to take plft^ aMougst 
the other matrons/ and l&ose who were childldsji 
to go to the botteor. Eriemmii^ Hked Uf have" tt 
slap at the Monks, and therefdri; issued no 
place to the wwes oi Monks djudt^icknastiei ; tttit 
as it would seem, m&de^ <toe tegulatidn with re-* 
gard to them, by positively and peremptorily e^r 
eluding ii27 ftodf toMRbi. ' 

A difficulty seetaii^ to havearisen mthe assem- 
bly, which might a litde while agO/(if not still>) 
have embarrassed ourselves, namely, how todis- 
tmguijsh people's ranks by their (nttward appetu^ 
once. Cornelia, the leading member, complains 
greatly of the oonfusion. into which, things had 
m2 
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in tt^ l^ot only totally depend upon the mm; 
but that tKeir condition was infinitely more ex- 
empt , from labour and.trouble^ and consequex^ly 
tbe best of the twa; that m the impronremdnt of 
ihm affairs, and amassing of riehes, the mei) 
had often, even in peace time, to traverse la^ 
and sea, at the very hazard of their li^s, and if 
war raged, to answer the call of the irumpet^ 
ancl take their station in the field of battle, while 
their wives remained safe and secure at home ; 
that as for bad husbands, it depended ^efly 
upon themselves to render them in all instaoicfiS 
kind and obliging. Finally, that though it B^ght 
be lawful for them to speak of their husbands and 
6ven of thcar faults, in 9. general way, yet^that it 
should be ^' ei'tnodfiratione utjnefq^mmis/'mAi 
30 much temperance, and moderationv m taavci4 
all excesses*. 

The second, of thm^rales and regulations>liirf 
regardjentirely to the order of their proceedings^ 
and the rank and precedence of their sevesal 
members, upoi^ a consideration, that in most of 
the male assemblies, a .great deal of iradwUe 
time had been wasted in adjusting such forms 
and cesmnonies; three months at the least, before 
.the repseseutatives of Kings, Princes, a»d Pon^ 
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^Sb, would eonsent io enterMipon bttsuiesGr. til 
was fixed that they should liike place first^aiccord^'^ 
ing to their rank, or degrees of Nx>bility'{- wfaich^ 
degrees were limifed^to four; three, ttVb/ one, and 
one half: that lA^ noble only on onS side, whe- 
ther paternal of^&ateAial. Bastards 'hulked 
Ibelow alL legitimates. When they got quite 
below the order of Nobility, those n^o had bbmo 
most children were decidedly to-rank'firbt ;^A 
where there should be any e^ualitydf numbers, 
^e was to settle the difierence; Hiose idio had 
borne no children^eife to -go last. Widows whx> 
had borne childiieii were to ladte pld^ amongst 
the other matrons,' and ihose who were childte^sft 
to go to the bottonr. Eriasmu^ liked Uf have' ft 
slap at the Monks, and diereforisr issigned no 
place to the wwes oiMmkB ^DiiBicksiaaiu ; ttdt 
as it would seem, mide^ &n€ te^atidn'with re- 
gard to them, by positively and peremptorily eir 
cludiag aUiad wmrkn. ' 

A difficulty se^lmi to have arisen in the assem*^ 
bly, which might a litde while ago, (if not still,) 
have embarrassed ourselves, namely, how to- dis- 
tinguish people's ranks by their fmtward afipelu^ 
once. Cornelia, the leading member, complaintf 
gveatly of the oonfusioninto which, things had 
m2 
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of paHtical struggles, to exalt or debase those of 
the sex, who may be induced or compelled to 
bear their part in them; only observing that» 
fffUhout compulsion, they had better, take no part 
in them. What can be the mmmng and precise 
bearing of the following passage in Mr.O'Meara's 
Voice from St. Helena ? Surely Napoleon must 
have been humbugging Mons. le Doctenr, or have 
been grievously humbugged himself. — ^' The 
Police/' said he (that is Bonaparte) " had in 
pay many English spies, some of high quality, 
amongst whom there were many ladies. There 
was one lady in particular, of very high rank, 
who furnished considerable information, and 
was sometimes paid so high as 3000/* a month/' 

Before I quit the Ladies, I must add the fol- 
lowing Extract irom Butler's Reminiscences^ 
1822, sect. xxxi. 6. 

*' But while the dissemination of useful and 
ornamental knowledge among persons of every 
rank in this country is generally mentioned, it 
would be wrong not to take particular notice of 
its extensive difiusion. amongst the purest and 
gentlest portion of the community. " Women,'' 
says Fenelon, ** were designed, by their native 
elegance and softness, to endear domestic life 
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to man« to make virtue lovely to children^ to 
spread around them order and grace, and to 
give to society its highest polish.-* 

How gjenerally and m whsLt a high degree 
these attailiments are possessed by the daugh- 
ters of Albion, all persons must have observed, 
to whom opportunities of observing it have 
been given, and who have availed themselves of 
them. Even in the learned languages and the 
abstruse sciences, several are respectably in- 
formed. Those, to whom the best^ writers of 
their own country, and the best in the French 
and Italian languages are familiar, are numerous ; 
few are so scantily instructed as not to listen 
with pleasure and advantage to the conversation 
of men of learning and taste. It is rare to find 
among them one, who does not express herself 
both in conversation and upon paper, with cor- 
rectness and grace. 

With all their accomplishments, 

** Hide me from day's gvrisli eye/' 

Milton. 

seems to be their almost universal wish. A 
Frenchman once triumphantly asked the Remi- 
niscent whether any English lady could have 
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written, the ** Camideratwiu mur ies frrndfavat 
wenemen$ de FHitrope,'^ of Madame de Stael, a 
work certainly of extmordiBary merit. The 
writer beUevee there ate mrnn^j Imt thai there 
are mnia who would h%ye written the pagea of 
eg&Htm wi A whleh it abounde/^ 
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I BELixvK ^eiy body will admit that the words 
placed at the head of this section^ constitute a 
proper English title, not granted by letters pa<- 
tent, much less entailed on any heirs, but de- 
f criptiye of a certain class of persons, more or 
less entiUed to honor and respect, or, (I grieve 
to say,) obloquy and reproach, as members of 
society* — I shall beg leave first to object to the 
term old ; they cannot be old without having 
been young; and therefore it is an expletive 
quite unnecessary ; they are persons unmarried 
at a certain age, and we have no right to say 
more of them ; it is quite impertinent to invent 
an epithet that may convey wrong ideas. Old 
women of all descriptions must once have been 
young; but some happen not to have been 
wedded to husbands in their passage through 
life. Has this been their fault ? perhaps quite 
the contrary. Perhaps they may have had the 
choice of many husbands, and their present 
isolated unconnected state may be entirely owing 
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to themselves. And if so^ it may also he, that 
their refusal of husbands, in their younger days^ 
ought to redound greatly to their credit at a 
more advanced period. Let us suppose all old 
maids young. The chances are that when young 
some may have been handsome without fortune^ 
some very rich but not handsome, some may 
have been plain but wise, some pretty but ext 
ceedingly foolish. In every case offers may 
have been made so unsuitable, that their very 
rejection of such offers, ought to \Se recorded in 
golden letters, in testimony of their superior 
judgment, discretion, or understanding. A 
person of fortune, even if she were handsome, 
might very justly suspect, that her money had 
too great a share in the attraction, and on this 
ground alone, if she were to demur, who could 
blame her ? on the contrary, if she were beau- 
tiful without fortune, who could blame a woman 
for declining matrimony, where the attractions 
might afterwards be found to have been merely 
external, personal, transitory, and vain ? — If in 
her younger days she were plain but wise, she 
may have very reasonably refused all offers, so 
few are found to marry for the sake of the mind 
only ; if she were pretty but foolish, perhaps 
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she may have ^fled with Uxve, overstood her 
market, and grown old imperceptiblif. At all 
events, and under all possible circumstances, 
I see no reason for regarding an unmarried wor 
inan at a certain age, as an object of ridicule^ or 
contempt ; on the contrary, I conceive there are 
constantly many chances of her being intrin-^ 
sically quite die contrary. And I am the more 
anxious to say this, because as far as my own 
etperience goes, there are in this kingdom pro^ 
bably no persons more respectable than some 
OLD BlAins, as they are rudely called. They 
are almost invariably of a religious turn ; pru* 
dent, discreet, and having so much occasion to 
shift fbr themselves, of rather a manly under-^ 
standing. Many I have known extremely cha-* 
ritable, even to the utmost of their means ; and 
after all, is it not a thousand times better to 
have Ko husband, than either a weak or a 
tyrannical one ? 

. The title muat have been invented by men, and 
I think they would have shewn their wisdom 
more, by avoiding such a dilemma, as they must 
be brought to, if any unmarried lady of a cer- 
tain age, or old maid, were to turn up6n them 
"and say, I am only such, because when young. 
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I never could find a man worthy to be my 
husband*. 

Marriages they say^are " made in heaven ;" if 
BO, old maidB probably are goiog to the very place 
where they are made, and have therefore chance^ 
still before them. But it is also said I fciiow» 
and upon much higher authority, that in heaven, 
they neither marry nor are ^y&x in marriage ; 
if this be so, old maids in heaven will be exactly 
in their proper 8phere-«4tnd I hewrtily wish them 
that good luck* I cannot see why ftnmg maids 
are obliged to accept every man, or (ugf man that 
ojSers; nor can I see» upon the same grounds, 
why 9Xk old maid is to be reproved for not hav^ 
ing accepted even so much as, any man that did 
ofibr. But perhaps, no man offered i What dif« 
ference does this m»ke ? Perhaps all the good 
were attached elsewhere, and none of the bad 
idared to offer themselves to so discreet a person. 

Hitherto I have proceeded without any re* 
.<:ourse to Heraldry: but I shall now revert to 
the principal subject of my book, Oftentimes 
we meet with- unmarried ladies, possessed of 
large territorisU posseissions-^-either bom to such 
an inheritance, or coming to it, by the common 
^iccid^nts of life. In such casesi I think it would 
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be well, if His Majbsty, of his gracious good- 
ness, would offer them rank, unless entitled to 
it by birth. Without iome peraonal rank or 
title, what a atrange situation must such rich 
heiresses occupy in general society. E^ery mar^ 
rkd woman will ha?e a right to expect to go 
before fham, and in some instances, (as I would 
hope,) weh a pn/etmee will be burthensome and 
painful, evmi to those who might justly claim it ; 
especially if the lady of f^rium were csareful to 
insist upon retaining her proper place as an un- 
married woman. 

But this is nothing to what I have further to 
state in defence or supp<»t of my proposition. 
Rank, h^k rmh, granted to such persons, (where 
there are no glaring objections,) might place 
them 0Aave all the offers of needy and adventurom 
Nobility. It might at the same time render 
them more fit objects, of the suit and addreq»es, 
of Ae highest and best endowed Nobility^ and 
at all events could <»ily give them that degree 
of ntd^tendeiice, which their prcperty abme 
ought to secure to thern^ and that station in 
society, which in the other sex, the property 
itself would in a great measure ensure to them ; 
with 8:reater privileges still to the latter, since 
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no lady, after all^ and according to the present 
constitution of things^ could exercise the elective 
franchise^ much less become a representative. 
On these accounts^ as well as on many others^ I 
really thinks a female possessed of large landed 
property^ ought to be in some degree ennobled^ 
especially, when experience teaches us, that ac*^ 
cording to the ordinary course of things, there 
are not to be found, in the whole compass of 
his Majesty's dominions, persons more entirely 
respectable, exemplary, charitable, liberal and 
good, than single ladies of large property, whether 
widows, or what are commonly called old maids — 
and those even who .have no great property, are 
generally I think much the same,^ according to 
their means. It Inay be, that the property of 
single ladies may have descended to them from 
Peers of the realm, or that such may be in the 
line of succession. I know instances of both* 
But at all events the rank granted would be only 
personal. It is in his Majesty's power for in* 
stance, to grant the rank of an EarPs daughter 
to whom he pleases; and I have known that 
tank given upon grounds far less reasonable^ if 
not, in one instance at least that shall be< name- 
less, upon very exceptionable grounds. I do not 
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however by any means presume to interfere with 
the prerogative, fsgr from it. But I hope I shall 
rather be thought to pay it great respects ia 
venturing to point out some occasions, on which 
it might no^ only be most innocently exercised, 
but rather to the behoof and advantage of so- 
ciety in general, as well as of particular indi- 
viduals. 

At some period or other, uninarril^d ladies 
generally take to themselves a title, viz. the 
title of Mrs* and why not ? is it not to be undexi- 
stood as plainly declaring that they are wedded — 
videlicet, to. a sirig&/ife; and what old bachelor 
could deny them the choice ? The former can 
only have had to refuse the offers of men ; the 
,latter may have had to sustain the refusal of the 
ladies. What a difference ! 

Spinster is a name for unmarried ladies, which 
might do them some credit. It betokened ori- 
ginally an indispensable qualification for mar-, 
riage, which could be pleaded only by the 
igidustrious 2Lnd frugal. It was a maxim in short 
amongst our ancestors, that a young woman 
should never be married until she had spun her« 
self a set of body, bed, and table linen. 

^o much for the title of Spinster. Bachelor, 
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which is opposed to it, is of much more dottbtful 
origin ; but what shall we say of the term Cek* 
bate, {or CeUbate,) wllich acoordihg to our Die^ 
tionaries is held to signify '' Bachelorship** I 
scarcely dare state that it is thought to express^ 
'' Ccdi Beatitudo^-^iSie blessedness of Heaven ! 
I hope the ladies will excuse me> but indeed 
they are mere words. 

Our modem unmarried ladies^ I am happy to 
say, for the credit of the nations^ giAlantry, are 
by no mecms so shackled by the restraints of 
Heraldry, as appears to have been the case in 
former days ; not t6 go so for back as to the 
time of Plutarch, who in his treatise on Nobility 
(te£f ec^€V£M») has a good deal Tery much to the 
purpose. Under the. feudal system^ yeomen, 
merchants, burgesses, &c. were not only accounted 
in their own persons, " unnoble, ungentle, and 
incapable of bearing arms/' but if any gentleman 
. holding by the noble service of Knighthood, mar^ 
ried the daughter of any of the above, ** though 
she was formed" (says Feme) " of a most excel'- 
lent proportion of body> her years tender, her 
portion rich, yet for all this it would be a dis- 
paragement." But the reason he gives is quite 
abominable. " For," says he, ** it is the un- 
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equal coupling the eletti ox with the unchaste 
asB r 

How much better are things managed now : 
the merchant's or burgess's daughter may marry 
as high as she pleases, nay, with only one third 
part of the endowments Feme mentions ; for if 
" her portion" be but " rich," her body may be, 
I will venture to suggest, of any proportion, and 
her years any thing but tender. According to 
the liberality of modem heraldry, she may wed, 
if she choose, a Knight, Baronet, Baron^ Vis- 
count, Earl, Marquess, or Duke ; af^ of their 
sons, sons' sons, nephews or remote reloHves, not 
only without let or impediment, but with no 
small coaxing and encouragement, on the part 
of our condescending Nobles. 

The same may be said of the daughter of any 
rich yeoman, but especially a yeoman of Kent, 
(bating these bad times) according to the old 
sayings which has some touch of heraldry in it ; 

" A Knighi of Calei, a QgHOemaH of Wales, 
And a Zddrd of the North Conntrie ; 
The Yeoman of KENT, with his yearly rent, 
WiU weigh them oat all Uiiee/' 

As to merclumts, citizens, and burgesses, they 
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may be generally said now, to have two ranks* 
Eastern and western for instance, according to 
the bearings of the Metropolis, the ea$t and west 
ends of that enormous city being admirably cal* 
culated to exemplify the difference* Those, who 
in the east, till about five or six o'clock P. M. 
appear there as mere tradesmen, merchants, ci- 
tizens, &c. become after those hours^ at the 
WEST end. Esquires, Knights, Baronets, and I 
know not what ; their toives, eldest sons, daugh" 
ters. Sec. having continued due west the whole 
time, without taking a glimpse at the east, or 
contracting any eastern manners, though not al- 
together perhaps without some oriental distinc- 
tions, in the way of dress or furniture. ]!f ow in 
this busy, happy, industrious, plodding nation^ 
I hold all this to be extremely fair and pro{>er, 
and hope therefore that no heraldry will inter-^ 
rupt it ; though what I say of the MetropoliSy 
may not apply universally. 

It is well when disparity of rank and disparity 
of fortune can be brought to some compromise 
in the adjustment of marriages ; for where either 
of them becomes an invincible obstacle to the 
union of tender souls, it is generally a most 
dreadful tyrant, and atands upon no ceremonies. 
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The following is said to be a literal translatioD 
of a letter from Rome, which appeared as an 
article of intelligence in the Mereurio de E$pana 
for the month of December, 1786. " In this 
capital (Rome) we have just now witnessed an 
event, which has drawn tears from every body 
here. It is five years since a young gentleman 
of the family Amadeig married an amiable and 
virtuous young woman he loved, but whose birth 
was not equal to his. At the end of one year 
they had a daughter as the fruit of their love ; 
but, this tender union was in a short time cruelly 
disturbed by the parents and relations of the 
gentleman, who exclaimed against his marriage 
as clandestine, and obtained against the un- 
happy young man an order of the Pope, by vir- 
tue of which they tore him from the arms of his 
spouse, and conducted him as a prisoner to the 
castle of St. Angelo. A process was immedi- 
ately instituted for annulling the marriage. The 
gentleman tried every means possible to prove 
that his marriage was valid, and to make it be 
ratified ; his wife also went with her daughter 
in her arms, and threw herself at the feet of the 
Judges ; but in vain. A sentence was at last 
pronounced, annulling the marriage, obliging 

VOL. II. o 
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the mother, that ineonsolable wife, to write to her 
hu&baud with her own hand, the fatal news of 
their separation. Oppressed with the most cruel 
despair^ she thus wrote to him : ' I find myself 
under the emel neeebsity of renouncing those 
sWe^t and aacted bands, which till now have 
held our hearts firmly tmited ; but I resign my*- 
self with less repugiianoe, from the consideration 
that it will be the means of terminating that 
long and severe captivity which you have suf- 
fered for my sake. Live free, dear husband, 
(this, alas! is the last time that my lips will 
pronounce so sweet a name :) O live ! take com- 
fort 2 and if it be possible live happy, far from 
me. Since you love the mother, remember the 
daughter which she has given to you, and take 
care of her when you know that I no longer 
exist : for the grief which this separation causes 
me is so bitter, so penetrating, and absorbs in 
such a manner the faculties of my soul, that I 
want strength to resist it. Very soon I shall 
cease to live ; may my death satiate the inhu- 
manity of our cruel persecutors ! God bless you. 
Farewell ! Farewell ! — for ever !'— Four days af- 
terwards this unhappy and tender wife died in 
horrible convulsions; and her death set her 
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hnsband at liberty, whose despair has not yet 
been calmed/* 

There are some fine touches of nature on dis- 
parity of rank, as an impediment to marriage, in 
Shakspeare's *' All's well that ends well ;" bnt 
disparity of fortune is often as mischievous in 
this way as disparity of rank. The following is 
said to be quite as true a story as the one I 
have just introduced, and a far less dismal one. 
'* Captain Pownal, who distinguished himself in 
the American war, and Captain Sawyer, had 
agreed to share with each other the amount of 
whateyer prize-money either might separately 
gain by captures. Putting in at Lisbon, they 
paid their addresses to the Miss M«— -— s, and as 
fiir as inclination went, were favorably received 
by the ladies : but their fkther, a merchant of 
immense property, although sensible of their 
personal merit, objected to their want of fortune, 
and desired that they would relinquish all 
thoughts of continuing their courtship, until 
they should becopie more affluent. Soon after 
the lucrative division of the prize-money, gained 
by the capture of the Herndont, had made a more 
favorable change in their circumstances, the 
o2 
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earthquake happened at Lisbon^ and Mr. M. lost 
all his property. The generoud commander^ 
immediately repaired to Lisbon ; where yielding 
t6 the full and noble gi:atification of love and 
fritodship^ they settled an annuity on the father^ 
end desired the daughters to accept their hands 
in miorriage. The request was complied with, 
and mutual felicity became the consequence/' 

Now these two young ladies, amiable and at- 
tractive as they must have been, evidently in«- 
cuTred two great chances of dying old maids ; 
first, through their father's great fortune, which 
made them too rich for ordinary admirers ; and 
secondly, from the earthquake at Lisbon, which 
made them too poor for any but such extra" 
ordinary admirers, as the generous and disin- 
terested Captains, whose names have been so 
handsomely recorded. And how can we tell 
whether half the unmarried ladies we know, may 
not have been the victims of such impediments 
to marriage, notwithstanding attractions of the 
very first rate in the days of their youth? There 
is somethii^ so impertinent in concluding it to 
be otherwise, without any just knowledge of 
circumstances, that though the title may be too 
established a one to be done away, I hope I may 
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have done something to procure more respect 
to be paid to it^ in time to come. 

There is one way of becoming an old maid, of 
which it may be well to apprize young maids, 
because they are very often rather the acces- 
saries than the principals in the attacks medi- 
tated or attempted ; I mean, the plan of going 
a-fishing for husbands ; in which, though there 
may be a great deal of nibbling, not one perhaps 
of all that meddle with the bait, may be found 
to gorge the hook. Now to take so much trou- 
ble, and have such bad sport, must in the nature 
of things be so vexatious and mortifying, to 
those who miss their prey upon these occasions, 
that I trust I shall be forgiven for holding out a 
beacon for these fishers of men, that may save 
some at least from disappointment* I shall not 
stop to discuss the merits of the lines them- 
selves, the purport of them is intelligible enough. 
The motto of the poem, which in fact appeared 
not long ago, in the public papers, whence it is 
extracted, being, 

POUR PPENDRE CONGE. 

** In Tain for three seuoas each art has been tried, 
I atill am unwed, and anwed vn&t abide ; 
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In fain hvrt my mother and I, every oiglit, 
Tried to gudgeon the men— but the flaU will not bite ; 
Sad, sad ii my fate, erery soheme has miscarried, 
I mui twenty last Ghrirtmaa, and atiH am vnmamed t 
In rain to enr dUmers were donene inTiled, 
And scores with onr parties at night were delighted ; 
Ah ! was it for this that I song till my throat 
ISrew so hoarse not an ear ooold distingoish a note, 
(Thongh ef ooone ererj haarei proHMnio*d k diTinOk 
That the words were eo charming, the mosiQ so fine ?) 
Oh 1 was it for this that I dano'd each quadrille. 
With a fury-like grace, and a Paris-taught skill? 
That I lost all my roses by keeping late iumrs. 
Tin now I must call some from Ackerman's bow«rs f 
Oh ! horrid ! three months dear Sir Thomas I thought 
In my snares, a rich treasure at last had been caught ; 
Ihrery morning Us lilbory whisk'd me along. 
In the eyening he sovghit me all others among ; 
My partner when dancing, oompanion when still. 
The page at my beck, and the slave of my will. 
To carry my fan, oh ! how happy was he f 
How delighted in seem'd wlmn he mneeten'dmy te»l 
When I snng> with what ardour enraptnr'd he listened. 
When I smil'd what delight in his eyes erer glisten 'd ! 
Oh! Sir Thomas, Sir Thomas, may griefbemylot 
Per the whole of next winter, if Hif u evt forgot ! 
Mamma teo, dear oreatnMi« how kindly «he plann'd 
Fresh sohemes to entice, to propose for my hand ! 
To-day 'twas a dinner — ^her dishes were eat up ; 
To-morrow a rout— the best she could get up ; 
The dinner was eat, and the rout it was over. 
But alas ! not an oifer waa made by my loverl 
Every ball in the country was grac'd by our faces, 
Corporation, Election, Assizes, and Races ; 
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TVIiat money we spent at the ]^7*Jioiue, where often 
I fancied fair Juliet mj lover might soften ! ! 
And that fiction might help to promote declaration — 
Bat alas 1 all on earth is hat grief and vexation ! 
After all oor endenT«an, and pleta, end ad^aneee, 
Roats, dinners, wines, dishes, songs, mosic, and dances. 
One mom, on returning firom calls, nnexpeoted 
His card, on the table X found, hot connected 
Three grief-speaking letters — two P's and a C, 
Reared their forms aa in mooker j of lore and of me !" 



MASTERS, MISTRESSES, 

AMD 

SERVANTS. 

These are titles of distinction betokening cer- 
tain ranks in society, and not therefore beyond 
the scope of my undertaking ; though I shall 
not find perhaps yery much to say about them. 

Demoralization is a long hard word which has 
lately been a good deal obtruded upon us, as 
expressive of the change that has taken place 
lately, not only in the actual morals or manners 
of the lower orders of people, but in their /ee/- 
ings. The poor are become, through the unfor- 
tunate operation of laws, made expressly for 
their behoof, a dissatisfied, restless, complaining 
class of persons, careless of doing any thing for 
themselves, and never quite satisfied with what 
others do for them. Servants have become 
careless of their master's interests, neglectful of 
their own, prone to change, unsteady, and eager 
to resent every trifling order that does not seem 
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exactly to accord with the strict letter of their 
original compact. I do not say, there are no 
exceptions : far from it ; but such is the general 
aspect of things. Is there any anomaly to be 
traced here, any thing irregular and inconsistent 
with what we might be led to expect, in these 
times, from persons in such situations ? If the 
upper and the lower orders of society do not ga 
on together so well as they used to do, is it 
owing to any political change of condition Or 
circumstances, palpably detrimental to hoih or 
either of the parties. Far from it. Here is the 
anomaly. Every thing has been done to favor 
the improvement of both classes, and yet bad 
management has not only rendered such changed 
abortive as to their proper and expected fruits, 
but turned them almost into curses. 

We must all know that there were times when 
the lower classes, even of these nations, were in 
such a state of subjection to the will of their 
superiors, as to be no more independent of the 
latter, than the cattle in their stalls, the sheep 
in their folds, or the dogs that hunted down 
their, prey. True it is, subjected as they were, 
they were still superior to the cattle, sheep, and 
dogs, inasmuch as they were endowed more or 
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less with reason, the distinguifihiiig feculty of 
man. What then did reason do for them — ^that 
it did not set them free, is a clear ease ; did it 
then, let me ask, render them restksis, Hsctm- 
tented, treacherous, saucy, unfaithful, dishonest, 
disoUdient ? or did it render them as patiently 
submissire as ibe cattle in the stalls ? as meek 
and inoffensive as the sheep in the folds? as 
faithful, active, alert, and indefatigable in the 
service of their Lords, ae the dogs, their asso- 
ciates, or at all events, their felhm servetnts ? 
I cannot help bdieving from the little I know 
of history, that tiie latter was the case* And 
if so, what a strange anomaly is it, to find 
that all that has passed since, to cmteUorate 
the condition of the lower classes, to raise and 
elevate them in the order of society, to eecure 
diem from oppression, and render them free, 
should have only tended to make them more 
resdess and discontented, than they formerly 
were, when Acy wore the trammels of elavery — 
ajid yet Ood forbid we should put such trammel« 
upon them again. I only want to examine a 
little into tibe an&mahf I have pointed out/ that 
we may be able to judge how the present state 
of things can have arisen out of the very tm- 
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provemeDtB that have token place ; for when we 
know the cause of any malady or grieTance, we 
must be rather more in the way of finding a 
remedy. First however I am sensible that I 
onght to shew, tt^Ay I conceive, that the course 
of thingB was better both in regard tcr superiors 
and dependents, in former days than at present,' 
that they were more attached to each other ; and 
consequently, more united by principle and feel«* 
ing, than can be said to be the case now ; and that 
it is the want of this uniiing principle andfeehng 
at this time that makes all the difference, and 
renders a connection, equally necessary to both 
parties, more frequently a source of uneasiness 
and disquietude, than, as it might be, a lasting 
bond of comfort and satisfaction. 

In casting back our views then, to those times, 
when the domestics and dependents of our great 
feudal lords, were^ as to proprietorship, mere 
goods and chattels, to be employed or disposed 
ctf just as their lords chose, I find cases that 
plainly prove, in my estimataon, not only thai 
such lords and masters were well and faithfully 
served, but that the latter were capable of requit- 
ing such services, in a way that bespoke not only 
a considerable degree of benevolence, but of per- 
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sonal attachment. Nobody, for instance, would 
think of bequeathing to any friend or favourite^ 
such a horrible nuisance and incumbrance, as a 
bad servant: a saucy, impertinent, disobedient^ 
dishonesty or unfaithful labourer or domestic? 
What then are we to think of the following clause 
in the will of the Lady Wynfleda or Wy$^ad, to 
be found in the Preface to Hickes^s Anglo-Sa^on 
Grammar* ** Of those theowan men at Cinnuc, 
I bequeath to Eadbold, Ceolstan the Son of 
Elstan, and the Son of Effa, and Burwhyn Mcar^ 
tin; and I bequeath to Eadgyfu, iElfsligethe 
Cook, and Tefl the daughter of Wereburga, and 
Herestan and his wife, and Ecelm and his wife 
and their child, and Cynestan, and Wynsige, 
and the Son of Bryhtric, and Edwyn, and the 
Son of Bunel, and the daughter of Mlfwer.'' 

If it be said, that being attached to the land^ 
the men and women belonging to it would ne-^ 
cessarily be bequeathed away as parts of it, tcAe- 
thergood or bad, I must insist upon iheparHcu^ 
larity of the above clauses. I know they >¥ete 
often disposed of in a lump, as in the case evea 
of an Archbishop. " I give," says he, " such 
land to an abbey with ten oxen and two men ;'* 
and many other instances are upon record» 
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wherein they are given generally, as in the will 
of iBlphelm, where he bequeaths his chief man- 
fiion at Oyrstingthorpe, with all the property 
therein, both provisions and men^ And in the 
will of Wul%ar, «' I give to iBlfere the abbot 
the lands 6f Fercesford, with the provisions and 
with the men, and with all the produce as it is 
cultivated.'' Indeed, men ynihall their offspring 
and faamily, were thus given away with lands in 
perpetual inheritance. But specific bequests of 
particular indimduah, be;speak a different feeling, 
and as I said before, must be held to denote 
particular merit in the persons so noticed and 
selected. 

It seems however to be placed out of all doubt 
by another circumstance, conspicuous in the 
clauses of the same will of Wynfieda, where 
she grants yree£&>m to divers of her dependents 
by name, which could only have been done in 
token of her attachment to them, for their faith- 
ful services. " Let Wulfware be freed, and fol- 
low whomsoever he likes best ; and let Wulflsede 
be freed, on the condition that she follow iBthel- 
fledaandEadgifa, (Wynfleda's daughters) ; and 
let Gerburg be ireed, and Miscim, and the daugh- 
ter of Burhulf at Cinnuc ; and uSlfsige, and his 
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trife^ and his eldest daughter^ and Ceolstane'ft 
wife ; and at Ceorlatune let Pifus be freed, and 

Edwin, and *% wife; and at Saccuncumbe 

let iBdelm be freed, and Man, and Johannan 
and Spror and his wife, and Enefette, and Ger- 
sand, and Snel ; and at Colleshylle let ^ttheU 
gythe be freed, and Bicca's wife, and JE£h., and 
Beda, and Oushan's wife, and let Bryhsig's wife, 

the sister of Wulfar, be freed; and the 

workman, and Wulfgythe the daughter of £Ifs- 
wythc." 

Now, though indeed it might seem rery 
strange to read in the will of any great Lady of 
modem days, such a clause as the following ; 
*' Let Brown my butler, be free to go and live 
with any master he likes ; and let my own maid 
be free, and the cook, (provided the latter pass 
for a time into the service of Eleanor and Matilda, 
my dd.ughters) and let Betty the housemaid be 
free, and Dolly her sister ; Bob Short the under 
gardener, Jemima the laundry m^id, and Keren- 
happuc the kitchen maid. And let Jerry the 
groom be free, and Nanny the dairy maid at my 
seat in Dorsetshire, and Robert and Charles the 
footmen, and Oiles Jolterhead my bailiff,— let 
them all be free ;" we could not doubt in such 
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a case, but that the inUntion of the testatrix must 
have beea to reward the persons mentioned for 
Hmt fidelity, good conduct, or some extraordinary 
tfdmt or quaHfic0iwn, more particularly in the 
article concerning the eo(^, for who would think 
of burthening her otofi daughien with a bad servant 
in that or any other capacity ? Here then we 
See no less than 44 dependents selected for their 
obedience, honesty, fidelity, or other commenda^ 
bh yuaUties, 28 «t free, and 16 bequeathed 
as specifie kgacicB to choice Jriendt; and who 
is there among us all, being in affluence, who 
would not rejoice to have even half the number 
of such good and tried servants, left to them in 
this way? who would not be ready to regard 
them as articles of no small rarity ? It may be 
thought that a fear for their souls, disposed the 
rich in those days to manumit their slaves at 
their death, for they certainly had been taught 
to believe, that ** whoever liberated a slave in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, might be sure of 
God's m^rcy -" but the benevolence of these an* 
cient masters and mistresses did not stop here, 
as the following passage frc«n Mr. Turner's His* 
tory of the Anglo*Saxons may serve to shew. 
'* The liberal feelings of our ancestors towards 
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their enslaved domestics, are not only evidenced 
in the frequent manumissions, but also in the 
generous gifts which they appear to have made 
them. The grants of land from masters to their 
servants are very coibmon.'^ 

How. comes it then that such instances are to 
be found under a system of shwery, rather than 
under a system of perfect liberty and freedom ? 
for now undoubtedly every thing is free, as to 
the connection between masters and servants ; 
with one difference only in favor of the dependent, 
namely, that while ai^ servants may quit aity 
master or mistress they do not like^ masters and 
mistresses have no power to retain any servants 
they do like. Bad servants may indeed at any 
time be turned away, but good servants often- 
times must be coaxed to stay. It would certainly 
I think be better if they were not so easily separ^ 
able. Here lies the mischief — a mischief ^ree- 
dom has introduced, and God forbid it should 
be removed by any return to slavery ! Any return 
to those times described by Bracton, when such 
dependents were bound to " do whatsoever was 
commanded them, nor at night were to be ap- 
prised of the duties of the morning, but to live 
in perpetual uncertainty." Surely we owe to 
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freedom herself, who has rescued us from such 
degradations, that gratitude and respect which 
should induce us to save her, if we can, from the 
stigma of being, though unwittingly, the au- 
thoress of such confusion. I am almost con* 
fident that the anomaly in question, may be thus 
solved and accounted for. Under a system of 
absolute proprietorship and involuntary subjec- 
tion> it became the interest of both parties to 
study the humours^ tempers, weaknesses, foibles, 
and virtues of each other. The Lord, anxious for 
his own comfort, to obtain from his slave, a 
voluntary and cheerful, rather than a forced and 
sullen obedience, stood ready to reward all those 
intrinsic virtues, which shine forth in the charac* 
ter of a truly faithful and trusty dependent; 
while the latter, knowing he could not get free 
but by a faithful attention to the interests of his 
master, and out of'gratitude for kind treatment^ 
whisre he might have found the contrary, pa* 
tiently submissive to his will, and occasionally 
even to his caprices, had the wisdom so tp accom- 
modate himself to the ways of his Lord, as to ren- 
der himself necessary to his happiness, and even 
an object of attachment, that is„ to be regarded, 
not merely as one of the household, but as one 

VOL. II. p 
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of the family; always contemplating his Lord's 
mansion as his home, and constantly impressed 
with the idea^ that their interests were iden- 
tical ; that all tibat were his master's were his» 
in a certain sense ; so as to lErtand prepared to 
rejoice with him and with his children's chil- 
dren, upon all occasions of fiamily rejoicmg, and 
weep with them upon all occasrons of family 
weeping ; like good dd Adam in *' As you like 
it/' 

Long after the feudal times these sort of feel- 
ings seem to have prevailed, and perhaps the 
passing generation are the first, in this country^ 
who have had to lament the confusion and incon- 
veniencies arising from a looser connection ; for 
at present certainly every thing seems to be in a 
state of ftuctuation» The power and primlege of 
iqtaration seems to be uppermostin the heads of 
all ; masters and servants, mistresses and miaids. 
•Nothing kt all disagreeable is to be put up with 
on either side. The master had rather get a new 
servant, than retain ever so hiMiest^ sober, vir- 
tuous and industrious a one, who shall chance 
4o offend his eye or his t»im^, by some awk- 
wardnesses* or peculiarities, whidi time might 
correct, or acquaintance soften $ and the servant 
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constantly stands ready .to run the chance of a 
new master and a new placce> ioonor. than submit 
to so much as one qi two Booldix^ for palpable 
neglect, or be bid to do aoji tj^ng.^h^ch he was 
not in plain and express tema^ hired to do. 
ET^er since the ragje.came in, for miart, .dashing, 
toell'farmed and mlNooking - Btv^tiptB, male or 
female, such frifolous qnalifications have been 
more prized and attended to» than my of the 
oldfadaomd recoounendatioas of iniegfity, so^ 
bruty, cmlUy, and MUbmissive ebedienee.;*. w^A 
masters and mistresses can >have no. right to 
complain of the. demoralization to which tUs sad 
mittake has given birth. The evil sterns not to 
have. been. confined to our own cputttry ; I iSnd 
il^.SIexeier's Tid>leau de Paris^ which appeared 
j«Mit b^lbre the French Revpliition, the fbUQwing 
cmrioQS pas^e ul his Chapter entitled '' Nas 
Gfiotnd^ Meres/* which iMy well slan4 for andea* 
toi!» in general. *' .le^ dame^iques faispient alors 
partkdetafamlle,;: mW^l%mt(»Xmmsjnflim^nt, 
igsais ayec ,plus d^^ection, ils le* yoyoient, et de- 
renoient sgnfiibles et.reconniissami Le^ fnaiires 
(^tejteat tmu^ serm^ et pburoifng^ compter sur 
unefidelit^ bien.rare.wjourdfhlii. On les em^ 
p^choit si la fois d'etre infortunis et vicieux : et 
p 2 
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pour Vobtissance, on lettr accordoit en echange^ 
btmoeUlance et protection. Aujourdliui, les do-* 
mestiques passent de maisons en fmmons, indif-* 
f^rens k quels nudtres ils appariiennent, recon- 
trant celui qu'ils ont quitt6 sans la moinflre 
Amotion. lis ne se rassemblent que pour r6y^ler 
les secrets qu'ils ont pu d6couvrir : ils sont 
espions ; et comme on les paie bien, qu'on les 
habille bien, qu'on les nourrit bien, mais qu'on les 
miprise, ils le sentent, et sont devenus nos plus 
grands ennemis. Autrefois leur vie 6toit labo- 
rieuse, dure, et frugale, mais on lea comptoit 
pour quelque chose, et le domestique mouroit 
de yieillesse k c6t6 de son mattre." In another 
place he says, '* II est pass6 en proverbe, que - 
les laquais les plus grands et les plus insolens sont 
les meilleurs. Enfin, un laquais du dernier ton 
porte deux montres comme son maitre ; et cette 
insigne folie ne scandalise plus qu'un 'mMrn- 
thrope.** Mercier then plainly^ throws the blame 
upon the masters, and with reason. The demo-- 
ralizaiion certainly began at top. '' Like master 
like man,^' is an old and true proverb ; in thef 
famous song, which I have ventured to introduce 
in a former section, illustrative of the difference 
of manners, in the times of Elizabeth and James, 
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we find the old Courtier's old servants, as different 
from the young Courtier's young servants, as the 
masters themselves were different. If, as Merder 
says^ servants discover, that though we /m^ them 
ioell, and dress them well. Bud feed them well, we 
despise them, the consequences must be, that 
they will not care with whom they live, so that 
they be but well paid, well dressed, and well fed. 
Such masters and such servants stand connected 
by a mere formal contract, no sentimental tie 
whatever. They come together, under so strong 
a feeling of their great freedom, and indepen- 
dence, as naturally- to act rather upon a prin- 
ciple of repulsion than attraction; whereas, 
reason. ought to teach them, that being, as mem- 
bers of society, necessary to each other, neither 
of them should expect to be comfortable, with- 
out making some allowances, and that long ac- 
quaintance is absolutely requisite to mould the 
tempers and manners of any two individuals, 
into that conformity, which is the true basis of 
domestic happiness. I cannot help feeling con- 
fident, that if such contracts were once more 
brought back to their proper footing, and instead 
of looking to the facility of separation, every 
master would contemplate the probability of a 
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new servant becoming as one of hiAfmmly, and 
every servant look to the {lowbiliiy of Ms new 
place becoming a ionu to fatm, a gcefii. increase 
of domestio I^tpfdi(iee« * woakl enfine^.iud w« 
should diiioGifet, t]ial there wcr6 AtiE ia emir 
ence many tfiore good yetors, ^oflmistfeds^^ 
and good servantd; diaa nndec the present eys^ 
tern wo«ild appear to be ib/t caseu For,tb# faoQ 
of good aiid «r^en attached aervante* noti^iti^ 
standing all our coAipfkUnts, te not.absolately 
extinct ; but it may become so: iiDi time, if we do 
not take care. Such serv^ts cannot ht liny 
longer bequeathed to friends as legacies^ .but 
instances still continually occur of. their bei^ 
the objects of testamentary donations ^ and this 
is enough to shfew that some are Btill well jumI 
faithfully served, and that such good serviceB 
are in the way «of requital. > 

To many of our ^uhionables however I fear, 
the very possibility of any strong attadiment 
between parties so distant from eachothenin the 
scale of society, may be questionable 9 or if not 
questionable, they may perhapa be incapable of 
properly appreciating the value of such attjach- 
ments, ae adding to the comforts of life. I 
would recommend to such persons to read the 
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letter of Sir Roger da Goverfy'i^ old' Bistler, 
aanouncmg his master's deaths to be fou^ ih 
the 517th Number of the Spectator, and if it do 
not excite in tjbiem a ma^ and desire to see silch 
feelings renred amongst us, I shall greatly pity 
their taste, to say nothing of higher principles. 
I shall extract only a few passages of it, declar- 
ing at the same time, that I verily think that if 
there were more Sir Roger de Coverly$ amongst 
as, there would he anore such Butlers. The 
letter is addressed to one of the club. 

^' HoNOUBfi0 Stilt 

** Knowing that yon was my old master's good 
friendf I could not forbear sending you the me* 
lancholy news of his death, which has afflicted 
the whole country, as well as Im poor servants, 
wlio loved him, I may say, better than we did 
our lives. He has bequeathed the fine white 
gelding, that he used to ride a hunting upon, to 
his Chaplain, b,ecause he thought he would be 
kind to him — ^he has moreover bequeathed to the 
Chaplain a very pretty tenement with good lands 
about it. It beif^ u very coid day when he made 
his mU, he left for mourning to every man in 
the parish a great/me coaX, and to every woman 
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a black riding^hood. tV was a moving sight to 
see him take leave of his jpoor servants, commend- 
ing us. all iox,o\js fidelity, yvYkW^i we were not able 
to speak a word for weeping. As we most of us 
are grown grey-headed in our dear master's ser- 
vice, he has lefl us pensions and legacies, which 
we may live very comfortably upon the remain- 
ing part of our days. Captain Sentry, my mas- 
ter's nephew, has taken possession of the Hall- 
House, and the whole estate. He makes much 
of those whom my master loved, and shews great 
kindness to the old house-dog, that you know 
my poor master was so fond of. It would have 
gone to your heart to have heard the moans the 
dumb creature* made on the day of my master's 
death. He has never joyed himself since ; no 
more has any of us. Twas the melancholi^st 
day for the poor people that ever happened in 
Worcestershire. This being all from 

" Honoured Sir, 
" Your most sorrowful servant, 

" Edward Biscuit." 

That it was not the pensions and the legacies in 
Sir Roger's last will, that run in this good man's 
bead, we may conclude, from another incident. 
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capable of shewing how much the Knight in his 
^e time, and independent of his will, was ho- 
nored, loyed, and respected by his servants. On 
returning with him from the Assizes, the Spec- 
tator writes, " When we were arrived upon the 
verge of his estate, we stopped at a little inn to 
rest ourselves and our horses : the man of the 
house had it seems been formerly a. servant in 
the Ejiight's family ; and to do honor to his old 
master, had some time since, unknown to Sir 
Roger, put him up as a sign-post before the 
door; so that the Knight^s Head had hung out 
upon the road about a week before he himself 

knew any thing of the matter." ^As this is by 

no means the best part of the story, I cannot 
for the life of me help continuing it — " decks 
repetita placebit." 

** As soon as Sir Roger was acquainted vnth 
it, finding that his servant's indiscretion pro- 
ceeded wholly from affection and good^U, he 
only told him that he had made him too high a 
compliment; and when the fellow seemed to 
think that could hardly be, added with a more 
decisive look, that it was too great an honor for 
any man under a Duke ; but told him at the 
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same time> that it might be sUtered with a very 
few touches, and that he himself woidd be at the 
charge of it. ' Accordingly they got a painter by* 
the Knight's directions to add a pair of whiskers 
to the face, and by a little aggravaticin of the 
features to change it into the Saracen's Head. 
I should not have known this story, had not the 
inkeeper upon Sir Roger's alighting, told him in 
my hearing, that his Honour's Head was brought 
back last night with the alterations that he had 
ordered to be made in it. Upon this my friend 
with his usual cheerfulness related the particu- 
lars abovementioned, and ordered the Head to 
be brought into the room. I could not forbear 
discovering greater expressions of mirth than 
ordinary, upon the appearance of this monstrous 
face, under which, notwithstanding it was made 
to frown and stare in a most extmordinary man- 
ner, I could still disGorer a distant resemblance 
of my old friend. Sir Roger, upon 'seeing me . 
laughs desired me to tell him truly if I thought 
it possible for people to know him in that dis^ 
guise. I at first kept my usual silence; but 
upon the Knight's conjuring me to tell him 
whether it was not still more like himself than a 
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Saracen, I c6mpo8ed my countenance in the best 
manner I codld^ and replied, that much might 
be mid on both iidesJ^ 

I hare always heea dcAsghted with this story , 
as so highly creditable tonouster and man ; for 
it is told scf simply, I can scarcely bring myself 
to belieTeit is not true.. However it may have 
been true as to Jtome of the particulars, and is 
therefore admiiA.Uy* calcukted to exhibit to the 
view, a. fidr lUspIay of those feelings I wish to 
see rerimed. 

Plato lays it down as a maxim« that no friend- 
ship can subsist between a master and a slave. 
And Aristotie asserts, that there can no more be 
a friendship between a tyrant ahd his subjects, 
than between a master and his slave. Now this 
may be all very true, but it applies to cases, 
long antecedent to Christianity. The introduc- 
tion of Christianity greatly abated the rigours of 
servitude, and though it could not produce a 
friendship, in the strict swse of the term, be- 
tween such psurties, it certainly operated to 
render them friendly towards each other, to the 
utmost extent of their reciprocal duties and ob- 
ligations, and olight to do so now ; if St. Paul 
be right in what he tdls ike masters and ser- 
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same time^ that it might be sU^'^ ^ith a very 
few touches, and that he himself would be at the 
charge of it. ' Accordingly they got a painter by* 
the Knight's directions to add a pair of whiskers 
to the face^ and by a little aggravation of the 
features to change it into the Saracen's Head. 
I should not have known this story^ had not the 
inkeeper upon Sir Roger^s alighting, told him in 
my hearing, that his Honour's Head was brought 
back last night with the alterations that he had 
ordered to be made in it. Upon this my friend 
with his usual cheerfulness related the particu- 
lars abovementioned, and ordered the Head to 
be brought into the room. I could not forbear 
discovering greater expressions of mirth than 
ordinary, upon the appearance of this monstrous 
face, under which, notwithstanding it was made 
to frown and stare in a most extmordinary man- 
ner, I could still discover a distant resemblance 
of my old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me ^ 
laughs desired me to tell him truly if I thought 
it possible for people to know him in that dis«- 
guise. I at first kept my usual silence; but 
upon the Knight's conjuring me to tell him 
whether it was not still more like himself than a 
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Saracen, I c6mpo8ed my countenance in the best 
manner I codld, and replied, that much might 
he said on both iidesJ' 

I hare always been dedktghted with this story, 
as so highly creditable to nouster and man ; for 
it is told so' simply, I can scarcely bring myself 
to belieTeit is not true.. However it may have 
been true as to Jtonie of the particulars, and is 
therefore admix«.Uyt calcnlated to exhibit to the 
view, a. fidr lUsplay of those feelings I wish to 
see revived. 

Plato lays it down sis a maxim, that no friend- 
ship can subsist between a master and a slave. 
And Aristotle asserts, that there can no more be 
a friendship between a tyrant i^d his subjects, 
than between a master and his slave. Now this 
may be all very true, but it applies' to cases, 
long antecedent to Christianity. The introduc-' 
tion of Christianity greatly abated the rigours of 
servitude, and though it could not produce a 
fiiendship, in the strict sense of the term, be- 
tween such parties, it certainly operated to 
lender them friendly towards each other, to the 
utmost e^ctent of theii reciprocal duties and ob- 
ligations, and o*ght to do so now ; if St. Paul 
be right in what he tdls the masters and ser- 
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same time^ that it might be altered with a very 
few touches, and that he himself would be at the 
charge of it. ' Accordingly they got a painter by* 
the Knight's directions to add a pair of whiskers 
to the faoe^ and by a little aggravation of the 
features to change it into the Saracen's Head. 
I should not have known this story, had not the 
inkeeper upon Sir Roger's alighting, told him in 
my hearing, that his Honour's Head was brought 
back last night with the alterations that he had 
ordered to be made in it. Upon this my friend 
with his usual cheerfulness related the particu- 
lars abovementioned, and ordered the Head to 
be brought into the room. I could not forbear 
discovering greater expressions of mirth than 
ordinary, upon the appearance of this monstrous 
face, under which, notwithstanding it was made 
to frown and stare in a most extmordinary man- 
ner, I could still disGorer a distant resemblance 
of my old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me . 
laugh, desired me to tell him truly if I thought 
it possible for people to know him in that dis*- 
guise. I at first kept my usual silence; but 
upon the Knight's conjuring me to tell him 
whether it was not still more like himself than a 
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Saracen, I c6mposed my countenance in the best 
manner I codld, and replied, that much might 
be said on both ddeiJ^ 

I hare always been delighted with this story, 
as so highly creditable to nouster and man ; for 
it is told so" simply, I can scarcely bring myself 
to beliete it is not true. However it may have 
he&a true as to Jtonie of the particulars, and is 
therefore admix«.Uy. calculated to exhibit to the 
view, a. fidr display of those feelings I wish to 
see renred* . 

Plato lays it down as a maxim« that no friend- 
ship can subsist between a master and a slave. 
And Aristotie asserts, that there can no more be 
a friendship between a tyrant i^d his subjects, 
than between a master and his slave; Now this 
may be all very true, but it applies to cases, 
long antecedent to Christianity. The introduce* 
tion of Christianity greatly abated the rigours of 
servitude, and though it could not produce a 
friendship, in the strict swse of the term, be* 
tween such psurties, it. certainly operated to 
lender them friendly towards each other, to the 
utmost e^ctent of their reciprocal duties and ob- 
ligations, and olight to do so now ; if St« Paul 
be right in what he tdls the masters and ser- 
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same time, that it might be altered with a very 
few touches, and that he himself would be at the 
charge of it. ' Accordingly they got a painter by* 
the Knight's directions to add a pair of whiskers 
to the face, and by a little aggravation of the 
fixtures to change it into the Saraoenh Head* 
I should not have known this story, had not the 
inkeeper upon Sir Jtog^*$ alighting, told him in 
my hearing, that Us Honour's Head was brought 
back last night with the alterations that he had 
ordered to be made in it* Upon this my friend 
with his usual cheerfulness related the particu- 
lars abovementioned, and ordered the Head to 
be brought into the room. I could not forbear 
discovering greater expressions of mirth than 
ordinary, upon the appearance of this monstrous 
face, under which, notwithstanding it was made 
to frown and stare in a most extmordinary man- 
ner, I could still discorer a distant resemblance 
of my old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me . 
laughs desired me to tell him truly if I thought 
it possible for people to know him in that dis«- 
guise. I at first kept my usual silence; but 
upon the Knight's conjuring me to tell him 
whether it was not still more like himself than a 
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Saracen, I c6ntposed my countenance in the beat 
manner I conld, and replied, that much might 
be mid an both sidaJ^ 

I hare always been deUgiit^ with this story, 
as so highly eseditable io master and man ; for 
it is told so' simply, I .can scarcdy bring myself 
to beliere it is nc^t true.. However it may have 
been true as to jKUme of the particulars, and is 
therefore odmivlLUy calcukted to exhibit to the 
view, a fair display of those feelings I wish to 
see revived. 

Plato lays it down as a masdm, that no friend- 
ship can aubsist between a master and a slave. 
And An9lxx&Q asserts, that there can no mpre be 
a friendship between a tyrant ahd his subjects, 
than between a master and his slave. Now this 
may be all very true, but it applies to cases, 
long antecedent to Christianity, The introduc- 
tbn of Christianity greatly abated the rigours of 
servitude, and though it could not produce a 
friendship, in the strict s«hse of the term, be- 
tween such parties, it certainly operated to 
render them friendly torwsfds each other, to the 
utmost e^t^t of their reciprocal duties and ob- 
ligations, and olight to do so now; if St, Paul 
be right in what he tells the masters and ser- 
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yants of Ephesus, in the Vlth chapter of his 
Epistle to the converts in that city. How far 
we ought to descend to ^nyfamUarity with ser- 
vants is a different point ; but of this I am very 
certain^ that good servants will never require it, 
and bad servants will never be mended by it. 
Seneca however seems to have thought it quite a 
moral duty in masters, to liyefamiliarly vnth their 
servants, and he professes to hold those, in con- 
tempt who are above doing so. As his reason- 
ing upon the subject (bating his recommenda- 
tions of absolute familiarity) has something in 
it almost approaching to the sublime precepts 
of Christianity, as far as masters are concerned, I 
shall venture to give a small specimen of it. Thus 
then he begins his XLVIIth Epistle. ** libei^ter 
ex his qui a te veniunt cognovi, familiariter te 
cum servis tuis vivere. Hoc prudentiam tuam, 
hoc eruditionem decet. Servisunt? imohondfies. 
Servi sunt? imo Cantubemales. Servi sunt? 
imo humiles amid. Servi sunt ? imo comervi si 
cogitaveris tantundem in utrosque licere fortunsB, 
Itaque rideo istos qui turpe existimant cum 
servo suo ceenare.'' Seneca certainly goes too 
far for modem times ; it is not necessary that 
the rich should really ask their servants to sit 
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down to table with them, instead of standing 
behind their chairs ; but in recommending more 
condescension, Seneca had it in view to correct 
sonie abominable habits of severity and injustice 
in the rich of his days, and he had moreover 
examples to bring forward, in which it appears, 
a contrary behaviour in masters had had good 
moral effects in regard to the dependents. He 
notices the proverb, ** Totidem esse hostes, quot 
servos,^' as many servants as yoii have, so many 
enemies have you ; but he adds, non habenius 
illos hostes, sed facimus ; we cannot say we have, 
but that we make to ourselves so many enemies ; 
that is, by too high, haughty, or austere beha- 
viour towards them. He represents servants as 
entirely capable of attaching themselves to kind 
and good masters, as ready even to sacrifice 
their lives for them, and sustain the sharpest 
torments sooner than betray them. But there is 
nothing finer in the drift of the Philosopher's 
argument, than the continual reference he makes 
to the possibility of reverses in life, which may 
at any time happen to raise servants to the con- 
dition of masters, or depress the latter into the 
state and condition of servants. He continually 
setis the chance of such reverses before their 
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eyes^ and reasons upon titem as any good Chris- 
tian might do» Seneca also rrfer» back to for-' 
mer times, as laejmight do,, when the connection 
between master and servant .was so close^ that 
they regarded each oth^ cmly as different mem- 
bers of one family k .He seems to regard the 
changes he. deplores^ as , owing tomttch.such 
causes. as we have .seen. reason to dwell tipon, a 
preference. given to shewy and extenial quali- 
fications,, in hiring of ser^Bnts, before the in- 
trinsic virtues of honesty, sobriety, 8cc, It is, 
said he, as if in buying % borse^ some fool should 
look only at the. saddle and bridle, and ; not at 
the horse himself. " Sic stultissimus est," he 
adds,, and his own words deserve to be brought 
forward, ** qui hominem aut ex veste, aut ex 
conditione, quae vestis modo nobis *cti!Oumdata 
est, sestimat." He then in a noble strain of ar- 
gument returns to his. interrogatories — " Servus 
est ? sed fortasse UherMmma. Servus est ? Hoc 
illi nocebit?. ostende ^tcn non sit. Alius Ubidim 
servit, alius iwcaitia, alius ambUioni: omnes 
timori. Dabo consularem anietda servientan ; 
dabo ahcillula divitem : ostendam nobilissimos 
juvenes mancipia Pamtommonim. Nulla servitus 
tiirpior est, quam.voluntaria." But I can go 
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no farther; already perhaps I shall have wearied 
many readers, whose pardon I most humbly 
implore, while I pass on to another author, 
much junior to Seneca, but yet a sort of ancient, 
and who seems to be as querulous about ser- 
yahts, as any modem g^^ssip we could find. I 
mean the celebrated Petrarch ; well known as a 
sentimental Jover and Italian sonneteer^ but not 
so well known as a Ltttin pkUosopher: though 
while eighty pages contain all that he wrote in 
Italian, his Latin works occupy twelve hundred 
pages ; but this by the bye. . In oi^e of his own 
Elpistles then, Petrarch notices that very Epistle 
of Seneca,just referred to, as written in defence of 
servants, and throwing all the blame on masters* 
'* I should be sorry, says he, to dispute the autho- 
rity of so great a man, but as far as my experience 
goes, it seems to be quite the contrary ; perhaps 
he and his friend Lucilius had an extraordinary 
knack of making good servants, or particular 
luck in finding them. To me, I must confess, 
both seem to be wanting, though they have oc- 
cupied all my care and attention. Let others 
then see to dieinselves, I cannot commend what 
I do not know. In my estimation, the whole 
race of servants, is, beyond every thing bad, and 
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I look upon nothing more true, than the very 
proverb which Seneca finds fault with, that * a 
man has just so many enemies as he has ser- 
vants.' But indeed Seneca pretends to speak 
only of good servants, the bad being excluded 
from all commerce with their masters ; I shall 
believe him, for so he seems to say ; and indeed 
I have collected out of books, many exam^ 
pies of good servants, nor am I inclined to dis-^ 
pute the fact, or the credibility of the writers ^ 
but whether it be owing to the change of times, . 
or to chanc€^, or to my own impatience^ I never 
saw a good servant in the whole course of my 
life, and yet I am continually looking out for 
one, and if by chance I should ever meet one, 
shall assuredly be as much astonished as if I 
were to meet a man with two heads. But lest 
any body should suppose that all this is owing 
either to some severity, or negligence on my 
part, I must declare, that I have tried every 
way to make them good. Lucilius could not 
have lived more familiarly with them than I have 
done ; I have allowed them to converse with me» 
to advise, and even to sit down at table With me. 
I have entrusted myself and all my concerns to 
their care, hoping to make them faithful by my 
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confidence, but with so little success, that lu> 
tnally every thing has been turned against nie# 
Not one of them^^but has become more ^aucy 
from being allowed to converse with me, and 
more presuming from being admitted to niy table ; 
and as too much familiarity has made them im- 
pmlent, too much confidence has only made * 
them thieves. Let Seneca then say what he will 
in praise of his servants, I can only say what I 
know of my own, and of those of all my ac-^ 
quaintance. I must confess there is nothing in. 
life from which I suffer more molestation, than 
from the perverseness and obstinacy of servants.^ 
In other contests there are some intervals of 
peace and quiet, but with our domestic enemies 
we have to contend for ever, and without any 
intermission. However I am aware that I ougbt 
to learn to bear with a firm mind what I know to 
have befallen some of the most celebrated men 
in the world, for eminent authors relate, that 
** even so long ago as in the heroical ages, 
Ulysses, after all his multifarious labours, was 
dreadfully annoyed by the insolence of his ser- 
vants and handmaidens, and in much more re- 
cent times, the Emperor Frederick is reported 
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td hav^ done nothing hnt compUan, Uving ami 
dyings <rt die injimda he had suetaiiied from sep- 
yvakts/* So far poor imfoiiHBnate Fetimrch ;. dndl 
90 iknitM for the Italian semntB of tiie XIYth 
oeatfity.t But, I am sorry to say^ our own; 
poet and' philosopher, Shenstoae,. seems, in tiie: 
XVIIIth century, to hare had no better an opi«- 
niott of English servants ; ** I have been fer- 
iherly," says he, in his essays on men and man^ 
nets, ^* so silly as to hope that every servaa»t ihadi 
mi^t be made ft fiiend : I am now convineed 
tiiat the nature of servitude bears a confraxy. 
teMency. It is the nature of servitude to dis^ 
card all generous motives of obedience, atid to 
point out no other, than those scoundrel ones of 
interest and fear/' Now I don't believe ihis, 
imd tiiink I have shewn the contrary in smne 
fot^going instances f not but that servitude may 
have the tendency attributed to it, but it is as*- 
i^r^Iy to be cohected by good usage, thougk 
Petararch and Shenstone seem to think otherwise. 
But they were both poets> and thmr soub per-« 
haps unfitted for these lowor regions, and fot 
Hfiere. terrestrial associations, which I am- tha^ 
ikiore led to believe of Shewtone, because he i» 
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the very man» who said^ that if he were worth a 
hundred thousand pounds^ he would build him- 
self a neighbourhood^ which seems to imply 
that he had no neighb9i^i^oo4 ajiftl^e timfs,^ in his 
own estimation, though we all know where he 
lived* 
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ODD ARRANGEMENTS, 

Persons of the highest consequence have been 
put to their shifts in marshalling companies, and 
arranging guests. We read that Henry Duke of 
Normandy, son of Henry IL of England, gave an 
entertainment once, to which so many of the 
French Noblesse resorted, that he could hit upon 
no better expedient for their arrangement than 
that of grouping them according to their Chris- 
tian names, sending all the WiUiam*s to one 
table, the Charleses to another, and so on. It ig 
even recorded that in doing so, he found no less 
than an hundred and ten of the former name, 
independent of simple gentlemen, ushers, and 
servants. 

I remember being told when I was a boy, that 
one of the Speakers of our House of Commons, 
in inviting his company to his parliamentary 
dinners, took no farther pains than to go strait 
through the alphabetical list of the members, so 
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that in the course of the parliament, no wonder 
that the Mr. A/s should get tired of meeting 
none but the Mr. B/s and C.% and vice yers&. 
Had the late worthy Speaker, Mr. Abbot (now 
Lord Colchester) adopted this plan, his own 
place at the top of the table, would have been in 
exact alphabetical order. 

Every body knows the scrape Mr. Timothy 
Treatall got into, by desiring the ladies whom he 
had invited to supper to take their places ac- 
cording to their age and seniority, (see Tatler, 
No. 262) what a dreadful confusion arose amongst 
his guests, when the arrangement was first an- 
nounced, and how immediately all the ladies 
who had before pressed for a place at the upper 
end of the table, crowded with the same disorder 
and eagerness to the opposite end. 

The Emperor Geta used to arrange his dinners 
so, as to have on the table at one time, such 
dishes only as began with the same letter ; as, 
(to exemplify it in English) Mutton, Mushrooms, 
Macaroni, Mime-pies, Marmalade, &c. Pork, 
Pigeo9is, Patties, Pies, Panrcahes, and Phm- 
pudding, &c. Lamb, Leveret, Larks, Lobsters, 
Lover, and stewed Lampreys ! Perhaps the very 
Latin of Julius Capitolinus, from whom we have 
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the atory^ laay mnus^ some ofw^ retiderto. 
'' Habebut eonaaetudiiteBij ut <;oiiyiyia, dt maz- 
imapcait^iaper BJingulaB jiteras jubemt, soieie 
^us iiemii, valut in quo i^fs^t anser^ apnt^W/ 
aniMs ; item-jtulluft^ pepdkc/parOvP^rceUas^ pid- 
«i8j vpema^ et "que in ^^cmsi liioraiq g^iiesa. ed&- 
lium caderent — ^facianu^* fs^rta^ fi<>im« ^St^. &o/' 
ileUog^bi^us took ft fanoy. to t)|e miwhber 
^ht, ^r rather <to thci Qre^k |>rQTerb avavtoit^ : 
jvirhoaoe ihe iobOBe tq invite 4o hie . sbpl^ e)^ 
AaM peismiSs ei^ bUvd >0Mfii, .6^ht fpui^ -^es* 

Hack ones^ eight i^ei^ la//,<^pea^ eight <^epyfat 
:OAea« and eight hooto4^no9$ an^. 

A iFefyold >geatiema|ir.tokl. pe that h^/;vfaB 
once invited todiiie with^a lady of aome diatino- 
tion at Bath, about hia oui^ age,, and where h^ 
jsiet a pavty of intimatea to this, number of eight, 
the lady heraelf madbing one. . On aittimg dovna 
to the table, the aeyengaeatalookedat the dln^ 
ner with aome aui|nri$e, tiiere being noticing aolid 
to be aeen in any cme ^ the diabea ; lio jokktof 
.Miy^aoi^^ (but^KMipa/imnoed meata, atewed ve- 
,galahlea,,j^^aie8, ayUahuba^ ereama^.&o. .. Thia 
^aU hfly taniitf^ heradf Atabut-iaime wiA witr- 
Aeaeing tfae^toange' looka of lief cQint>ainy, befons 
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Ae ;eieplaBied:tot:t]Ma tite j»ysjb^. :^p:j|Ii|n 
told tb^o), titat having an ;Q:iact>^yMHirl^<ig^ p/ 
ibeu:^ QirQiu»ataooefib . and. a Tfiyii9[^t|ietip fe^li^ 
jhM^aoKls.tkiem, jeihe had .raaolvejd^tp jpasisj^ "^Jtaift 
&n the ^ole party, aiiitahle to tbisurooniiitim. 
rTbatahe ]iad'rei^on,to.JkiM>w, tha^ thpiagheigibt 
tii:^<iniJ^£r> they lia4 not one ^oofAraxacmgi^t tbem 
aU> <aid she had th^celbfe ordered a diimer, ^poa 
.which they need aot bestow a thought upQB the 
lest rpcKwer of zqiastieation, . Sych an, ^d piege 
i»H4nd]iess, as the-old.gentl^man.toldmei|L^t 
Ihem laughiBg so all dinner ija^^ that they 
SamA tfie toothless meat almost. as, djifl^cult to 
ewaUow >as if it bad consisted of bpnes, 

^llie foUowi]^ instance of ciipQRS arrangement 
fell i^ider my own knowledge. .Toiaypid offeiice 
lehall not adopt the real letters of ther^^MPes 
alluded to, but the stoiy .will lose nottuyog of its 
effect by substituting others. A very obnoxious 
sermon happened to be preached in a certain 
Archdeaconry, at a Visitation, by a gentleman 
(let me say) of the name of Pro**. At the next 
Visitation, the Clergyman appointed to preach 
thought it incumbent on him, (indispensably so 
indeed,) to advert to the former sermon, and 
ccNDdbat its arguments. This he did to the best 
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of his abilities^ and so much to the satisfiEM^tion 
of his auditors, that he was desired to print his 
discourse ; but his diffidence was such, as to in-* 
cline him to avoid doing so if possible. At all 
events, he judged it well to submit his manu- 
script first to a person more acquainted with the 
subject, and to request his advice ; in doing 
which, he lamented extremely that it had fallen 
to his lot, to preach on so trying an occasion, 
having never applied his mind particularly to 
that branch of polemics. It naturally surprized 
his referee to find that something so incongru- 
ous should have taken place, till a gentleman 
happened to tell him, that in that Archdeaconry 
the preachers were always appointed alphabeti- 
cally, and on turning to the name of his corres- 
pondent, he found that it actually began with the 
ihree following letters, Peu***. 



QUAKERS. 

It may be expected that in such a work as the 
present^ some notice should be taken of the Qua' 
kers,who rejectalltitle8,"J?a^feniigtitles,"as they 
call them^ with Elihu in Job, (ch. xxxii. 21, 22) 
and all compliments. To whom such ordinary 
appellations as Sir and Madam, Master and Mis- 
tress, give offence, and who cannot bear that any 
should profess to be the obedient humble servants 
of those to whom in reality they owe neither 
service nor obedience. Howell in his Epistle to 
the Nobility of England, prefixed to his French 
and English Dictionary, and who is often cited 
by the Quakers, observes, that "Sir and Ma- 
dam were originally names given to none but the 
King, his brother, and their wives, both in France 
and England. Yet now the ploughman in France 
is called Sir, and his wife Madam ; and men of 
ordinary trades in England Sir, and their wives 
Dame; which is the legal title of a Lady, and is 
the same as Madam in French. So prevalent 
have pride and flattery been in all ages, the one 
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to give and the other to ireceive respect/' Su- 
perfluous titles of honor they contend .do lay a 
necessity upon Christians most frequently to lie; 
because the persons, obtainingihese titles either 
by election or hereditarily, may frequently be^ 
found to hare nothing really in tiiem deserviog 
them, or answering to them : as some to whom 
it is said " your Excelleiuy" have nothing of 
Excellency in them ; and who is .called *' yojir 
Crrace,^' appears to be an enemy to Grace; and 
he who is called " your Honor," is known to be 
base and ignoble. Barely, from whom I take 
ihis^goes farther; he objects much to the. Palpal 
titles of Holiness, Eminence, &c. and grounds his 
objections on Scripture. '' We. fin4> says be, .no 
such thing in Scripture, l^e- Christians ^eak 
to the Aj^ostUs without any such denominatiQ]^ 
neither saying, if it please your Grace, jovlxHo^ 
liuesB, your Lordship, nor your Worships they 
are neither called n^ Lord JPetev, nor wy Jjord 
Paul; nor yet Master Peter nor Master Paul,; 
nor Doctor Peter nor Doctor Paul." Thougli he 
confesses the Apostksmf^t have borne these 
titles^ since ''/&ey realty Aac/ Holiness, Excel- 
lency, Slid Grace; but because they tpere holy, 
excellent^ and . gracious, ihey ^neither used, jior 
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admitted of audi titles* But^befle iiftviog nei- 
ther Holinees, Exoellenc^/nor Gface, will n^ eds 
be BO called^ to satisfy >their aml^iotis and os- 
tentatiouR soinds* which is a manifi^t token of 
iheifr bypoorii^y.'' Even the title of '^ M^ty*' 
pffei^s 'him eiqtiai^. Proud /])irdbttdi94^^szar, 
he ^ys, >e^uined it, but Was rpuniahed for it;, 
and genemlly 'in Sonpture, ^e find nonly the 
Single compelktion, '* O £jng/" without further 
4esignation save perhaps the tmnie^f 41he[ person, 
w, *' O Kimg Afpffay PaiU, h^ observes^ was 
.▼eiy civil to Agrippa, and yet gaV« loXn no other 
title. He glosses over plaasibly enough the adr 
Hiress of Imke, '' JHoct earise/liiitXheoi^faikw/' as 
tweUasthatofPaul, '' Jkfcwf TioUe Festns/' con- 
eluding that as' both 'Luke and Pauliwrqte under 
the^dietateBof tke^ff/*afiti& BfwA^GoA, they 
Jciie#. that these persons desenred<the> til^:giTen 
jdiem. . He istnitherskarp iipondG(BiMn,and Ireally 
thitttwitliigreat veasott, 'on the following occa- 
«sbB. The Ecolessastieal Hi«tory of the Hefw^ 
^motion of France, relating tke iqaeech of Lord 
Soohefort«t the Assenddy of the Estates under 
^Sharles 4ihe Ninth, in Ae yekr 1660^ observes, 
^dtat tUs harangue wM'weU i«marked> m that 
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he used not the word (Majesty) invented hyflat^ 
terers of late years. " And yet, says Barclay, this 
Author minded not how his Master Calvin used 
this flattering title to Francis the First, King of 
France ; and not only so, but calls him Most 
Christian King, in the Epistle to his Institutions ; 
though by Francis's daily persecuting of the 
Reformers, it was apparent, he was far from 
being such even in CaMn^s own esteem. I con- 
fess, this Epistle of Calvin has always struck me 
as a very extraordinary one, nor do I wonder 
that Barclay should notice it as he does, con- 
sidering his principles in regard to titks, and 
the remark above of the Author of the History of 
the Reformation ; for if the omission of the word 
Majesty, a title, which as I have before observed, 
Selden pronounced to be particularly unexcep- 
tionable, as expressing only " greatemess,^' ap- 
peared so commendable in the case alluded to, 
it cannot but seem extraordinary, that the very 
chief of the French Reformers, should, as he 
really has done, load Francis the First with titles, 
not merely in the comparative degree, but con- 
stantly superlative ; not only styling him Chris^ 
tianissimus, most Christian; in his title and ad- 
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dress^ while he was actually persecuting the 
reformed of his own kingdom all he could ; but 
in the course of the Epistle itself> 

Potentusimusy most potent ; 

Illmtrissimtts, most illustrious ; 

Clarimmus, most eminent ; 

Nobilissimtis, most noble ; 
' Invictissimm, most invincible ; 

Serenissimm, most serene ; 

Fortissinms, most brave ; 
Barclay himself dedicated his work to a King 
(Charles II.) without falling into any such incon- 
sistencies, and indeed it would have been well, 
if that unsteady Monarch had attended to his 
advice, and kept himself more clear of those 
lusts and vanities, against which the Scotch 
Quaker so boldly cautioned him. 

I have in a former part of this work observed 
how fitly modern titles might be turned against 
those who bear them unworthily, in the way of 
hint or reproof: and I have also endeavoured to 
shew, in what manner far greater titles may in 
reality belong to the untitled upon earth, than 
any bestowed by civil authority, on our highest 
Nobility. In this^ Barclay seems entirely to 
agree with me. " Who are ^Aey," says he, " who 



we hoxtovMe indeed V* (That is r^Iakonorabk.y 
*' Is it not the righteom meb ? is it not llie holy 
man ? is it not A^ hufnbU'heafied man ? the 
meek-spirited man? and are not such l&ose that 
ought to be honored amongst Christians % Now 
of the$e may l^ere not be poor men, labourers, 
^Aermeii, &c. ?" And he quotes Jerome properly 
enough, to shew, that white he that obeyeth not 
$m, vtfree, he who iS' strong in wriUe, must be 
noble. 

This is all right enough ; but why then Baako 
such tijiiss about worldly titles^, wMch cannot in 
reality and with a view to better things and a 
better world, in any manner detract from the 
greainess, or tower tile credit, of any one w&rthy, 
virtuous, pious plebeian 7 which in fact ought to 
be regarded only like money ; not so much bx>^ 
cordii^ to the rea^mml of those who bear them, 
as to llie imaginary value stamped upon them 
by custom, law, &c. It was wellsaid by air 6b^ 
server of the French Revolution, when they were 
railing at titles, and voting by acclamation fbr 
their oftofi^on, "why, if y6u think'fliemsd votn' 
9ioA Jrik)ohms, try to deprive your opponents 6f 
them? If they be really so, how can you ex- 
pose the obnoxious Nobles more than by^ letting 
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dieia oonliatie to bear them ? Your very oppo- 
BttiMk to tbem shews that they have some weight 
in society, and that you expect to seem greater 
yourselves, whea others ate cfepnved of them/' 
For my own part, I shall always think they harei 
their use^ imder wise and good r^ulations» and 
that, the Quakers do themsehres injustice by 
being so very particukar about them, for accord- 
ing to their own account, after all their railii^ 
against titles of honor, and worldly distinctiona,. 
they are fer from being demo€WB$9^ rmdicah, er 
bad subjects under a Monaschy like our own* 

I«t them speak for themselves as to this. The 
passages are on. many accounta worth transcrib- 
ing ;. there being a great deal of good sense in 
them, though we must recollect that it was writ- 
ten by an Apolofpa^ who had a rare knack of 
giving an air of plausibility to the extravagancies 
of his sect. *' Let not any judge," says Bar- 
clay« ** that hereby we intend to destroy the^ 
mutual relation that either is between Prin^ and 
People^ Master and ServautSf. Parents and Chil^ 
ijrait.;r— neither, that from our opinion in these 
things,, any necessity of leioelling will follow, or 
that all men must haiw things m common. Our 
principle leav^es every man to ei^oy that peace* 
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ably^ which either his own industry, ojr his pa- 
rents have purchased to him ; only he is thereby 
instructed to use it aright, both for. his own 
good, and that of his brethren, and all to the 
glory of God. — ^And further, we say not hereby, 
that no man may use the creation more or less 
than another : for we know that as it hath pleased 
God to dispense it diversely, giving to some 
more, and to some less, so they may^ use it ac- 
cordingly. The several conditions, under which 
men are diversely stated, together with their 
educations answering thereunto, do sufficiently 
shew this : the servant is not the same way edu- 
cated as the master ; nor the tenant as the land- 
lord : nor the rich as the poor ; nor the Prince 
as the peasant. Now though it be not lawful for 
any, however great abundance they may have, 
or whatever their education may be, to use that 
which is merely superfluous : yet seeing that edu^ 
cation has accustomed them thereunto, and their 
capacity enables them so to do, without being 
profuse and extravagant, they may use things 
better in their kind, than such whose education 
hath neither accustomed them to such things, 
nor their capacity will reach to compass th6m. 
For it is beyond question, that whatever thing 



4)i6 ereation affords, is for the use of man, aiid 
the moderate use of diem is lawful ; yet per ac^ 
cidens they may be unlawful to some, though not 
to others. As for instance, he that by reason 
of his estate and education hath been used to eat 
Jlesh, and drink wine, and to be clothed with thd 
Jinest wooli if his estate will bear it> and he us^ 
it neither in superfluity, nor immoderately, he 
may do it ; and perhaps, if he should apply him-^ 
self to feed or be clothed^ as are the peasants^ 
it might prejudice the health of his body, and 
nothing advance his soul. But if a man, whose 
estate and education hath accustomed him td 
both co€trserfood and raiment, should stretch him- 
self beyond what he had, or were used to the 
manifest prejudice of his family and children, no 
doubt it would be unlawful to him, even so to 
eat or be clothed as another in whom it is law- 
ful.'^ Now in all this there is surely a great deal 
of good sense, and sound morality. He further 
admonishes those who have fulness, to watch 
over themselves, and use it moderately ; and 
comforts those who have no such worldly fulness 
and abundance, with the hope of the far greater 
advantage it is in their power to enjoy, by being 

VOL. II. R 
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rich as to the imp0ati man« bvA having a afoMta^l 
f^lQwship with th0 Saints. 

Though I appbtnd and appYQve this paa9^0> 
wpie4 ffom the wfitii^ of tbeir gistat ApoUg^^ 
I QQvef can s«« mimh f eftsoa in ihm oiiher pr<w 
ce^dings ; especially in th^ pecuUav language 
and manners, so at variance with thie common 
ways of the world. I do not aee how their at* 
gmnents can hold good, by which tbay wouM 
anpport such customs. The. outward cesemomes 
for instance,, of bowing the head or body, taking 
off the hat, &c., tbey piofess to consider as no 
more actual criteriox^ of obemnce and r^sff^^ 
than (hey hold nv).umng . giirment& to^ bei tfeii 
criteiions of sorrow- Knowing and believing 
this^ why do they then attach such importance 
to them ? Titles of honour in the aan^ manner^ 
however JLutering^ they do not regard a$ ualijf 
conveying wf falsK idem as to the mora/ exceh 
Isnce of the persons \ they merely reject them, 
because they seem to themeh^ as capable in 
9ome instances of violating the truth. Not in 4UI; 
a9 we have a right to suppose, because, they 
imagine Luke's ''. most excellent'' and Paul's ^* nmi 
noUe^' slight fairly attach to* the persons so 
called, and that they knew it through, the imflu- 



ftee of Ibe. SpMt.^'^ut wio wte s5 mmeh, in 
timr own idttB, undnr tb& influcsnee of the iSJpmf » 
«s Qmkflt&l and way we not ask, doos the Spi* 
nt fltmt MggcBit to tfaott any difforeece of per* 
•omi ^ Do they mirbi ittd^ in tke whole eonpaoui 
wt their acquAisteioe^ or mass o£ their CbUow 
eaevfeoyct, ao much aa oae vmtt mAh or one viotf 
amellmtr <vcn apd» their own gvottnis I Why 
woa Fbatufi mowt noble? because, ga3rs Baciday» 
^ he HftBied Pant to be kmrd im kk own mmm^ 
ttaif wottld Boi give way to the fury of the Jefam 
afgMqet hinir^ Aad wb«t kludge apoD the Bng^ 
Heh Bench migM not now hvy an equal olaiitii 
to the title of Hobifity T If any mML is 6v«r 
f^evmfei pleading his own cause before an IB^g^ 
IMk Jtndge, I will v«ntai<3 te say it is for hie onm 
good, fbe Jadge knowa heiw he might injuvi 
hunself, if ignorant of the teckmattMa and mm** 
tieg of the kw, through wUch in cnoon^al easee, 
e^pen the guiify have a thouaand chances of 
escaping conviction. Hiss is so weH known to 
tile ablest advocates, that there ie a good story 
cvrrent of Mr. Thehoalt (f thhik it was) and Mr. 
J^sftme, as follows ; the former being to be tried 
for treason, wrote %o Mr. (now Lord) Erskine^ 
the following laconic epistle, '' I shaH plead my 
r2 
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d«;n cause.-' To which Lord E. as laconically 
replied, " youll be hanged it yon do" Mr; 
Thelwall stood corrected, and therefore wittily 
enough rejoined, " then if I do^ PU be hanged.i* 
and wiiBely gave up so mad a. project. Quakers 
mtink past might be rudely treated, and I fear 
were so, both by the populace and by Judges^ as 
]M[r»C/ar/»o/i relates a case of Judge. Glyn; but 
in the present day, I am confident our Judges 
are all as noble as JPes/ii5 in this particular, and 
would not give way to the fury of any enemies, 
of whom the Quakei^ might have to complain^ 
What indeed could be more; libferaL than the S^-; 
Uef ^afforded to Quakers by th^ LegislaturCi in 
actually receiying their affirmations instead of 
an; oath ; an affirmation which, in fuller accom-! 
moda^iofi torth^ir principles, has been sp altered 
as not eveii to contain thei sacred liiuiie bf the 
Beity f Is it not *^ most noble'-, in the I^egisla-:. 
tora of th'oir country;^ and: their fellow 8.tijbject9> 
to irtist tieiifi i^ thisimanper, in cdQipUanc^ with 
their^ teligio.us princ^^les ? . Who qould. have 
behaved moi^e nobty, yaovegrandiy, more magna-j, 
nifnomfy^to^ the Quakers^ thsai our late King ^ 
admitting them often to- his pres^ce, and dis-f 
p^nfring with all courtly ceremonies to humour 
* 7 
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their feelings ? But they wotil4 never hate 94t 
dressed a memorial to that worthy l^onarchy by 
his customary title of ", the King's mast E^teUer^ 
Majesty" I should, lijie to ask ^^m, Why ^9t ? 
:Nobody yet Jcnpws who St. Luke's TAeopMt^ 
viras ; but if he were only an imaginaiy b^ing;, 
and styled ** most excellent/' mereiyas a lover 
of Qod, (as the name imports in Greek) was no^ 
£reorge IIL generally regarded as a lover of O^d 
^d a good Christian? Did the Spirit or " in- 
ward light" ever move any Quakers to tell hnn 
be was otherwise^ or even incline them to think 
fiol I am not disposed to take any liberties with 
ihe Holy Scriptures, but I certainly do not Bee 
why, in regard to the Quakers, Geoi^e III. was 
:not as excellent as any real or imaginary TA^ 
fihilus, and our modern Judges as noble as Festus, 
upon the Quakers' own principles. They may 
^cite Eliku as long, as they please^ though I think 
Elihu li9Ld. partiality in his bead more thanjAit- 
tery; but at all events, it was a real fault witii 
ihe Arabians f (among whom the book of Job is 
.supposed by some to have been written,) to use 
flattering titles^' not as forms of addrejss, sanc- 
tioned or established by the laws, but for the 
very purpose of obtaining sovae favor ox gratuity^ 
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2mii therefore in the very spifit <>f low, merce^ 
wry, abject flattery — the vety wotd in Hetfew, 
ted its coffeBpoodkig term in Amtk^ fiigAifytfig 
iioMrding to Cmidl aad &;Aifft«n^, oited by 
Parklnrst, " to ca9 a person fey a nattie that 
does not strictly l^long to him, in oympUmei^ 
wjlattefyf* Are the Qnakers to suppose that 
lUBOtig all liieir contemporary 'oontttrymea Ihere 
{« none rmUy hm&rMe, oo not one? Kooe 
really nobk, ncme teverend, none ioorthft To 
ifiscard titles so generally, must imply thifl-*- 
Slihn was certainly no Quaker, for in Ch. xxxir. 
Ter. 2, if I am not much mistaken, he caHs 
those vjise men, and in Ter. 10, mm ^ imieK 
ttanding, whom in €h. xxxii. 9, he eeemo strongly 
to intimate, he did sot aotntdly ^esteem to be 
fffbe, or to be very sound otjndgmmt. He waft 
no Quaker, ^he se^ns to donbt, Ver. 18, Ch. 
«xxSv. whether it could be fit to say to a Emg, 
lliou art wicked, or to Pi4nees, ye are nngodly. 
The ftvaiSti is, the Quakers adknowledge tiiat 
ttottie very high titles, as ** most «xcettent," and 
^ most noble,^ fnay be applied to peti^ns, cmih 
Gently with the Spirit of the Gospel, if applied 
pH>perfy. in refssing such titles therefore, the 
<mm pr^baneU lies npon them to shew, why in 



puHtc^jMt iiil^ia&ceB tikey may wa be prober* 
tliey cdn dificrimmate between Peitvs and Felix» 
who held the sanm t^ffice, bat whom St* Paul did 
aot equally call " most iKrble,^' and why then 
fthouM titles be generally and entirely dificacded^ 
ibr if there should be many Felixes higfain Tank 
or office, may there not also be many Rumes 1 
Atjirst, (though they soon became batter man^ 
nered) the 'Quakers pretty well knew how to give 
hod taks, though they shunned giving any good 
one«.' I shall mention a few from Leslie^ ex«- 
tracted from their own writings. Conjtuivr^y 
T%ieoes, Robbers, An^iekmts^ WHdieSy Ikeih, 
^carkt-coicwred Beasts, Bhod-hawkb^ Lkard$i 
'Mtjiks, ^niters, p-ten-headtd Trumpeters, Wheel*- 
Imrromi, Oimam^, WfUrlpoob, Whirligigs, Moon- 
txihes, Tktead-6&re Tatierdemidlioi^, Serpents, Vi- 
pers, Mimstent3ftheDevil,raveninglSirtmng Wbhes 
and Bears, Devih ineamate, Devil^driven, dangy 
Gods, Shalhw*heads, Cianwurers, Apo^ates. Mo<- 
*dem Quakers are far better; but I tiiink Buch a 
selection of bad titles bestowed on their adver^- 
aaries and opponents, bespeaks a radical defect 
in their system of belief, as exemplified in their 
earliest proceedings, for I am citing works of 
more than a century old, Tdie one or two more 
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instancea^ particularly the following case of Mr«» 
John Pennyman^ who began to grow sick of 
their company. They bestowed on hun» accord- 
ing to Xiiestie,: the following titles: — Grinmng 
Jhg^ Whiffling Curithe DeviFs Agent, the DemTs 
Drudge, the DeviP^ Porter, Vassal o{ Hell, q^rsed 
Serpent, B(mdslavB of the Devil, vfith. a hundred 
fiuch compliments. They even called him " u^ 
clean na^ Spirit.'^ Now^^aya Leslie, (who knew 
him,) he is the neatest old man, and the mpst 
inoffensive I think I fever sawr See Vol, I. p^ 
227. 

. The following invective by^ one Fisher, was 
directed ftgainst no less ^ a man than the cele* 
brated Dr. John Owen,. Dean of Christ Church* 
" Thou Jiery lighter and greens-headed Trumpeter i 
iihou Hedge-hog and Grinning Dog; thou Bastard, 
that tumbled out of the mouth of the Babylonish 
bawd; thou Mole; thou Tinker; thou Lizard: 
jthou Bell of no Mettle but the tone of a Kettle ; 
thou. Wheelbarrow ; thou Whirligig; O thou Fire-r 
brand; thou Adder and Scorpion; thou Louse f^ 
thou Cow-dung; thou Moon^-caJf^ thou ragged 
TatterdemalUon ; tl^ou Judas ; thou livest in phi- 
losophy and logic, which are of the Devil i" 
Could tJbie Belf'Same Spirit that is supposed to 
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liave informed Ltdce and Paul that Theophilus 
and Festus were ". most excellent' and " most nobUj* 
hare informed or tortomced any of these SdiMs or 
QuoAers of fonner days, that their t>ppone&tft 
wetfireatltf Whirligigs and Wheelbarrows, id'* 
zards, Mplegu oi Devils iiacamate ? 
, ' To be sure, the Quakers of those days, -who 
gave diese titles to their opponents, were care** 
ful to assert that they did not proceed from anger 
or passioii, but from aj'ii«( and godiy zeal against 
deceivers and deoeit. Hudibras may aaswei^ 
this* 

" The Saints may do the same things, by 
TheiS^wtl, ixksmeeriiy, 
WUoh other men «re tempted to. 
And at the DeoiTs instance do. 
All Piety consists therein 
With them, in other men off Sm," 

To conclude this portion of my work; the 
Quakers may be very worthy good people, ijiriet 
subjects, honest, just and charitable, but yet I 
do not like their ways ; not their j>a^t?«, though 
I would withhold no praise due to their actwe 
virtues* Their jMustt?6 virtues approach nearer to 
vicet ; in the refusal to pay tithes, to illuminate 
on nights of rejoicing, 8&c. &c. In both in^ 



stanoesy while Peace is in their nioudiB^ they 
tv^antonly provoke strife and coi^texitio]!. They 
compdl even a Glergymaa to fight for his dvten, 
sad soowsr than light a few taliow ciiMidieR a&d 
pint tbem in their windows, to «Doid nW and 
confusum, expose the liTes of theijr feUow-snb* 
jec^ to destruction, imd their neighbours' 
houses and persons to tlie fury of tin irritated 
popsdaoe> How can they pretend^ as tliey do^ 
le cite in th^r fitror, as ^btikrtt mbfeds, the 
following strong passages ; ** Let e?^ry sonl be 
subject unto the higher powers*^ — (surely net to 
their persons only but their laws) — ** Put them in 
mind to obey Magistrates'' — "Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance qf uMi for the Lord% sake" — 
'' As free^ and not Using your freedom for a cloke 
of maliciousness*" Though this be generally 
interpreted of persons in the following passages, 
as ^*^ rf the King as supreme/' or *' Cbveraors/' 
&e. 1 Peter ii* 13, 14. I am much more disposed 
to render it, every iaw^ stiattite^ or decree^ made 
by any dvil OoTecnors. I wiH venture to say it 
is so used all through the Old Testament, and 
New Testaimeat aiso, if we except the very pas'^ 
sage which the Quakers quote, 1 Peter ii« 13«. 
and which is genendly referred to Magistrates^ 
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rftliier than to tha I«wb l^ey have to m^kninuteri 
llioagh Dr. Doddridgt indeed parapiirases ii in 
neb a way as to inelude bodi. Beta ex^iressly 
coDBidars it an rtfenring to . tinit obedience; 
** Qmee tum AjisAiis turn migiatcatihiiB debeter/^ 
and liis note iH/ Oidiitatumi, neeuni^ id e6t» t4{^ 
M0I vtAim^i. The Freaoh in their tranfilation at 
^ least> leave it open to both, eiabJmemeM 
iumain^ which joay es^reas a ooBstituted law as 
weU aBat^QitttitatedMagistmte. ^ Who8oet«r 
teabtestik die ponoer,^^ aaidi Si. Paul, '' resistedi 
the onttumcc of Ood.^^ IkAOw diat twodifiepeafc 
Omek words are ased to eSEpresB the tem crdi^ 
mmce in the New TeBtamenty bat 1 am ooofident 
both of tfaeoA aaay imply, the passing of a law or 
ordaining any thing by a decree, as well as the 
appointment of Kings^ or GoTomoTB^ and I there*- 
ftre hoidy that not the persons only^ but the 
ioMCi <tf any impremie Oovcmor or Qovernors ia a 
state, ought according to the strict ndes of Chrisr 
tianity to be (Aeyed, and that die Qoakers there- 
fore are not right to xesist auoh vnikumcei, as the 
fe^lar payment of iiihes^ for instanee^ in which 
they gmieraUy betmy great obstinacy and per^ 
yeraenefis> for I can scarcely oall it by any other 
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name. I shalL quote against them to this pur^^ 
pose^ a passage^ which I find in a ho(^ written 
by one Friend Tuke, and which was giyed. to 
me by u Quaker. . " In eyery aocietyi, citnl ot 
VeligiouSy submission is necessary to the regir^ 
lations of. that society, in order, to prevent the 
licentiousness and confusion which .would fol^ 
low, if every man acted upon his own ideas, 
^vithout any txtemaJ restru^onJ' Surely this 
'))assage beai's hard tipon themselves, who in so 
many instances, refuse to comply widi the r^u^ 
lations of that society, to which as members and 
subjects of the state, thfey necessarily belong., 
;tod who so pertinaciously follow their own ideas 
in all they do; The primitive Quakers indeed 
r(('ere less inconsistent; for to back their refusal of 
-tithes; they put forth a declaration; signed by 
^7000^ labolishing all the laws, and anathematising 
lEtll the law'-makers who enact tithes, the p&yers 
and receivears of them; or any who coiintenaiice 
or own them* Thi^ was in the year 1659. 

The Quakers I think would be piizzled how to 
act if they Were great travellers ; for . as they 
refuse here to uhco^r th^ head in token of re<^ 
^pect, in J^rkey th^y should umofoer, them for 



iiiB very same fyeason, it not being usual 1;p un« 
cover the head there even in presence of th€[ 
Grand Seignior. , 

The rise of the Quakers was in a period of 
such anarchy and confusion^ that we cannot b4 
surprised ta find the. original founders of the 
sect exceeding alb bounds of siobriety in iheif 
tenets and manners. The following account of 
the changes that occurred^ before the etect w^sr 
half a centtlry old, is certainly very curious^ 
" At their first setting up, when they were poor 
and beggarly, it was their constant theme to raU 
Viijine houses, aiKl tqstly jwniture, particul^ly 
against coaches, which they despised, as the Foji 
did the grapes which were out of his reach. They 
made these the ihfallible marks of pride, and of 
the worlds s people. No man denies that- pride. 
is a sin: and. that men may be proud of theser 
things. But the Quakers made the^ Having of 
these things, or using of them to be Pride. They^ 
published a book with this magnificent* title, 7%e 
Trumpet of the Lord bhwn. Sec; anno 1666, which* 
begins thus ; *\ Wo unto, you that are called 
Lords, Ladies, Kmghts, Gentlemen and Gentlewo-' 
men,, it respect to. your persons — ^who are called 
of men, ilf asfer and <$}>, and Mistress and Madam. 
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And ]rou mvst have your vmt and dk and aU 
your il0iiil«« diiAds^-^aid yon h«f e your ine iiflire> 
nlk, velvet and purple, gold and .jifcur pvi yfM> 
IM.V19 )faiir I0«kiiif «nc» iad icwly^ maUs under 
yon to wait upon ypn ; and yottr cqmAfot to tida 
inland your hi^ 9x4 l^ty A#ri«H^md li»!a yon 
a^a I>f^ over your fcUaw ovaatiiraiy aad tbqr 
HMtat hem uid craticA to yoi»-'*ead yon wi^U ba 
aaUed ilaitert apiiolding that frtiiak C&rig^ in 
bis doatrina forbtd8> who «fttth« ^ Ba ye ikot 
aaUed Maatam/ The Lord ahhoia all your pro- 
fessiau^-y oiur loarfo are iht umhk of Aa DtvU^ 
in yaur <Wii(tet dlMa^-^in yoar lojiy 
yoar cmrioi^s building»^n yawr warUlgf 
which ia aU the frmta of the Dawil^ yo« am too 
kigh andjfifi^a and toolafty to enter in al the tfyfok 
gak^ iacJ'—*' Yet n^w, (nz. laaa tfaaii £0 yean 
afitetwafda) none ara mora high and^wa than the 
Qfiokersi! they ba^a thaut Iqfiy Aoran>. yea rmfy 
t^^ their coevAes to boot^thair dmik dttiks^mii- 
ingmen^&e. For the aaaeiaoftanri^qnoth Pirn* 
dm ; they had then, jyoor aoii2s, none of thaae tevfr- 
^aas; Georga Fost (thek fininder) ana known 
by the name of tba mtmmiktJkieiahenkbretcke^: 
but now they are gsomnJiHe and rmupaat ! Now 
tbey atrive to outdo their naighbouni injim i 
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9/hAfupmiwre. They hay« goic^aeh^too \ ay marry 1 
}»H% you nmd mi cM them eom^ha, tot diatis a 
XMurkof ihe&eoit; b«tft8 0ikeaflheBi8ttd9.wjbeiibia 
eoarik waa objeoled to, as oeantniry to their muieui 
tatimmies, he ie|ibed, that il waa so^ a €»aii» 
only a loathem eonvementy ! like tite traveller 
iribio told that they had no kahre^ in France, and 
betn^ aaked how they eut their meeJk, saiA, with 
a cMtain tiring they oaU & CauieauJ* 

Qnakef a for the most part aaean to be isjoilte* 
sive» and many of them, it is well ksown^ ha^^ 
on trying oocationa displayed the moat exahed 
spirit of charity and benevolence ; it anrprises 
me the more to obaenre, that they are not aware 
of tl^ imputations they fall under, by leading a 
Kfe, which must involve them in a great deal of 
practical sophistry, for I can 6nd no better name 
to give to that course they p«Hrsae, of still evad* 
ing (as in the case just cited) any open aban- 
donment of their rigid principles. The cele* 
brated Br. Franklin has recorded some cases of 
this nature, which are very curious. He tells us 
m his Letters, that in America he had frequent 
oecasion to notice the shifh made by the QMuker^, 
when applied to grant aids for miHiBay pur^ 
posccu Being once solicited to agree to a^ grant 
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of money io government to hny gUrqMw^, t6e^ 
would not do it, because that was an ingredient 
oT war ; hnt iiiey readily voted an aid of3000/« 
to New England, to be put into the Hands of the 
Governor, and appropriated to the purchase of 
bread, flour, wheat, or other grain. Provision 
of bread, floiir, wheat, not being amongst the 
things demanded, the Governor was' advised 
not to accept the proposal ; but he was shrewd 
enough to see through their design, and to com- 
prehend, that under the terms other grain', gun-^ 
powder might pass, which he accordingly bbughty 
and they never objected to it. 

In Mr. Ramsay's Dictionary of Anecdotes/ 
where the above story is recited, another in-^ 
stance is given of their practical sophistry .-r.Two 
vessels being brought to an engagement, in one 
of them was a Quaker, who on the footing of 
his religious principles against war and fighting, 
withstood every solicitation to lend an hand^ 
though the enemy all the time was pouring in his 
shot with the m6st fatal effect ; but the French 
having attempted to board, the Quaker very 
coolly and deliberately went up to th« first man 
who leaped. on deck, and taking him by the 
collar, said, '' Friend, thou hast no business 
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here/' and immediately shoved him over the 
ship's side. 

Bishop Parker tells the following story ; that 
they not only met the oftener because they 
thought they yrere forbidden to meet by stat. 35th 
Elizabeth^ but that a large assembly of them, 
in the reign of Charles 11. having protracted 
their sitting to a very long and tedious period, 
could not be prevailed with to break up till a 
merry wag thought of this stratagem ; he caused 
it to be proclaimed m the King*s name, '* that 
no one should depart without his leave.'' On 
hearing of which they all immediately rose and 
went away, that it should not be said they paid 
obedience to any man. 

It is quite remarkable that persons who ap- 
pear to have the most exalted ideas of integrity, 
should submit to the subterfuges they occasi- 
onally adopt. The following is another story 
to be found in the Dictionary of Anecdotes. A 
Quaker refused to pay, according to the custom 
of his sect, the dues of the Minister of the pa- 
rish ; the latter forbore to proceed to extremities 
till he was compelled by the remonstrances of 
the other parishioners, who rofused to pay any 
more tithes unless the Quaker paid his. Before 
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however the Clergyman had. recourse to com- 
pulsory means, he invited the Quaker to dimietp 
who knoiving the temper of the parish, took 
from his pocket, after, dinner, a bank note* say-* 
ing, '* Take that is thy due/' The. Minister 
offering the. balance, above the amount of his 
tithep, the Quaker refused, adding,, " thy meat^ 
(^ering and drink-differing were very good, a^d 
therefore it is but just that thou shouldest.be 
paid for the wm!^ The Minister took the hint» 
and by adopting the same method annually^ 
never had any further altercatiqu lyith himt. 



WIGS. 

I WILL freely confess that when I began this 
work, I had so little design of writing about 
Wigs, that if any body had told me, I should 
come to them in the course of my lucubrations, 
I should not have believed him. .And now,, if it, 
should appear to any of my reader^ to be altoge- 
ther an u^warrantable digression, totally uncon- 
nected with what has gone before, I am willing 
to stand engaged to return them such a propor- 
tion of their purchase money, (for having been 
seduced into the trouble of reading it,) as the 
precise quantity of the section may be judged to 
be worth, in comparison with the total amount 
of pages and section^ of which the work at large 
may consist. AiA new ideas arise, I cannot help 
pursuing them, and not having persons con- 
stantly at my elbow. to talk to about them, I do. 
as Montaigne did, I talk to my paper. Wigs are. 
now reduced in this kingdom, to mere marh of 
distinction ;' our Bishops and our Judges ^re almost 
s2 
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the only persons who wear them; except the 
Barristers when attending our Courts of Law» 
who only huddle them on over their own hair, 
so as to make them look for all the world like 
the beperiwiged chimney-sweeps, that we see 
about the streets on May-day. To our Bishops 
and Judges however they continue, if I may so 
say, appropriate marks of dignity, gravity , and 
importance* The wonder is, that this should be 
so, considering the history of Wigs. In former 
days, so little were they thought to be the em- 
blems of gravity and dignity, that the primitive 
Quakers seem to have found less to object against 
titles than against Wigs. They tried to put them 
down, by inveighing against them both in prose 
and verse, in terms sometimes too indecorous 
and sometimes too indelicate to be repeated. 
They contended that ** the Prophet Elisha likely 
had no Wig, when BetheUboys cried bald Pate J* 
They would not ** believe that Peter and Paul 
wore Wigs, because if they had, the women 
Christians whom they reproved might haCve re- 
torted upon them- thus, was that the cause, Peter 
and Paul, that you bad us leave our locks, that 
you and such like might get them to yourselves 
to make periwigs of?" They boasted " how 
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John Milliner (an odd name) a Friend, about Nor- 
thampton^ a Wig-maker, left off his trade* and 
was made to bum one in his apprentice's sight, 
and print against it. And that John Hall, a 
gentleman of Northumberland* being convinced 
while sitting at a meeting, was so shaken by the 
Lord's power* as to pluck off* and cast away his 
Wig." Upon which* a celebrated commentator 
in after times could not forbear exclaiming* 
" When shall we see such a power in the Qua- 
kers' meetings now ? to see their wigs fly about* 
or left for mops to clean the house; and they 
come out all Elisha's V They called the Wig- 
wearers* in contempt both of the fashion and the 
sect* counterfeit Calmnhts, from " cabms/^ bald — 
(a sad pun !) They concluded* that John Huss 
had plainly no mg, not only because ^* he suf- 
fered for opposing Preacher's Pride*" but be- 
cause* having bequeathed in his will* his white 
coat to one* and his grey coat to another* he 
said nothing about any white, grey* brown, or 
even black mg. They much admired the wisdom 
of the American Indians* of whom it had been 
reported, that " when they saw Captain Morley 
take off his wig, they cried out he had two heads." 
And were exceedingly well pleased with a Bishop 
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of Exeter of those times, who at his Visitation 
had particularly censured his Clergy for indulg- 
ing in the foppery of periwigs. Nothing however 
I think could Well surpass the following critical 
slur upon Wigs; the Greek preposition mpt, say 
they, not only signifies about, but (in composi^ 
tion,) a sort of excellency, as in the term vtpirofMfi (!) 
which means excellently cut, as well as exit about; 
bq^e wigs therefore can have no right to be called 
periwigs. This need not however disturb our Bi- 
shops, for most of them have wigs so excellently 
cut, as to appear of the very essence of jperi- 
wiggism. How they are to escape the imputa^- 
tion of Calvinism is another question. The pri- 
mitive Quakers seem to have supposed that all 
the men's wigs were made of wometCs hair, and 
that they of course bespoke not only foppery, 
but extreme effeminacy. ** Women's hairs on 
men's heads," say they, ** swarm like one of 
Egypt's plagues, and creep in too much upon 
and among Christians ;'' periwigs of a light cor 
lour were it seems the fashion, which gave ground 
for this suspicion. It was against such in par- 
ticular that the Bishop of Exeter inveighed as 
they would have us understand, and it was on 
the same ground they entertained the odd idea 
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of the Christian women retaliating Upon Peter 
tod Paul. 

The maimer bf thb tge tUmuUiiidrl^ 
Is, Man ounuumisg Womeo'e hair to bsj 
Ihh PoUa and Joks, Dame Venus' Knights to be, . 
&o. &o. 

I need not cite any more of these elegant 
verses, as they are all of a piece, and a small 
taste may serve to give you the 'flavor of the 
whole, which is bad enough at befit; they are 
merely brought forward to prove the grounds of 
their objection to light coloured wigs. 

But they had other objections to wigs — 

hamely, that being composed of ^2se hair, or 

hair not natural to the owner, they argued a 

want o{ sincerity, and disposition to deceive. For 

this, say they, the heathen may rise up against us, 

for an ambassador coming before a senate with 

false hair, a grave senator said, '* What credit is 

to be had to him whose very locks do lie?** and 

Philip King of Macedon put one of his courtiers 

out of his office, because' he wore hair of another 

colour than natural, daying, ^' he would not be 

true to the public that was treacherous to his 

own hairs.'* 
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Now, wigs adopted for the mere sake of dis- 
tinctian tell no lies. A Bishop's wig is meant to 
shew that the person wearing it ts a Bishop, and 
it does so ; effectually enough of all conscience, 
in these unmggish times. And as it is required 
that a Bishop should be above thirty years of age, 
the wig is admirably calculated to prove this 
also ; that is, to make any man. Bishop or not, 
appear not only as much, or more, but even I 
think much more, than thirty years of age ! — ^As 
to the Judge's wig, there is no deception in that. 
It is now at least, if not (like the painted bodies 
of our British ancestors,) originally, meant for 
effect: I speak othiB full-bottomed wig. His other 
wigs, tie, and bob, (for so I think they are called,) 
are only intended to denote gravity and dignity. 
But his full-bottomed wig, especially with a 
black cap upon it, is certainly enough to frighten 
any body out of his wits. 

The primitive Quakers thought a common wig 
so preposterous, that they speak of it as " apt to 
affright a child unused to it, like the horrid and 
hideous head of a snake-hair-twisted gorgon, or 
cristed Bellona, as Homer says Hector did his 
son with his horse-maned helmet.*' Were this 
all true, I should still wish the Judge's wig to 
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Juaoe something terrific in it. Our modem Judges 
have nothing so terrific in their private or public 
characters, as necessarily to appal the culprits 
who are brought before them. If their snake-' 
hcoT'twisted wigs, were but capable of petrifying 
into a lasting silence, some of the Radicals and 
Atheists who have of late years only appeared 
before them for the express purpose of insulting 
their authority, or exhausting their patience, all 
right-minded Englishmen would I believe most 
heartily rejoice ; that their wigs have however 
an effect similar to that of the horse-maned hel- 
met of the Trojan Prince, I have seen enough to 
convince me, and am therefore an advocate for 
its not being laid aside. I once knew a particu- 
larly amiaible and good-natured Judge, who was 
so notoriously fond of children, that on his cir- 
cuits, during the few hours of rest and relaxa- 
tion he could enjoy, if he had acquaintance in 
the place, he would send for their little children 
to prattle to him. Upon such occasions I have 
seen them talking to him, and playing around 
him with as much freedom as in their nursery, 
till the time came for him to return to Court ; 
but the moment his attendants had robed him 
and put on his great wig, their gambols ceased. 
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and their familiarities were at an end. I am 
confident therefore th'at the Judge's wig adds 
solemnity to the awful scenes in which he is 
continually engaged ; while the more it is out of 
fashion the better. 

'' Men are not eqoal, and 'tis meet and rij^ht, 
That robes and titles our respect excite ', 
Order reqaires it, 'fis by Tnlgar {ilride, 
Tliat sach regard is oensnr'd and denied." 

Ca^BBE. 

It is the same indeed with the Bishop's wig ; 
the less common it is^ the more it adds to the 
peculiarity of their appearance^ and though I 
am not prepared to say^ it is the best personal 
distinction that might now be devised, I am 
convinced nobody will place it to the account of 
foppery or effeminacy, which might of course be 
otherwise, if boys at school, and under gradu- 
ates in the Universities wore wigs, as was the 
case in the days of Terra^filius, about a century 
ago. " No sooner,^' says he, in his Address to 
Gentlemen School-boys, ** do you shake off the 
authority of the Birch, but you affect to distin- 
guish yourselves froin your dirty school-fellows 
by a new suit of drugget, a pair of prim ruffles, a 
new BOB- WIG, and a brazen hilted sword; in 
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which tawdry manner you strut about town for a 
week or two, before you go to College.^ 

In the admirable History of Tom Jones, speak- 
ing of the blind passion of love, as prevailing 
amongst gtr& and boys, the perimg-maker is 
mentioned as one of the most important person- 
ages concerned in the outward decoration of the 
latter ! 

There is perhaps more foppery in the Bishop's 
short cassock, if the truth were known, than in his 
wig, though at present it certainly is not so re- 
garded* But I remember an old Prelate, who 
used to call it tLJockey-dress, and possibly it was 
only the full cassock shortened for riding, when 
coaches were less in use ; for at such time, the 
Judges had short goums, to ride on their circuits: 
one of which I am old enough to have seen, and 
shall never forget begging to be permitted to 
advise the Judge who wore it, never to wear it 
again, for it was certainly the most absurd rbbe 
I ever saw ; though still better perhaps than th^ 
no robe at all, of modem Republican Judges, one 
of whom (in America) has been very lately de- 
scribed, as coming into Court in his most ordi- 
nary apparel/ taking his seat on the bench vfiih 
a segar in his mouth ; as the Court grew wiarm 
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taking off his Coat, and as it grew hot, even his 
waistcoat also ! 

I have endeavoured to shew that the few vngs 
that remain among us^ (ostensibly,) are clear of 
two great faults attributed to wigs by the primi- 
tive Quakers, /oppery and deception ; the Bishop's 
wig is intended to cry Bishop, and in the pre- 
sent state of things it certainly does so. The 
Judge's wig is meant to make him look both 
grave and formidable, and it has that effect. 
The Speaker's wig is meant to give him weight 
and authority, but it is only worn occasionally. 
The Speaker is no longer of necessity a Calvinist, 
as the Bishops and Judges are, in Quaker lan- 
guage. Neither are the Barristers or Civilians 
in general Cahnnists ; commonly they have a good 
quantity of natural locks under their percked-up 
tie wigs, and foppery being out of the question, 
the only deception they seem yrom appearances to 
aim at, is that of being taken for monkies or ba- 
boons, instead of men. But there may be wigs 
in existence amongst us, (I don't say there are) 
which it would be difficult to defend from either of 
the two Quaker charges, o{ foppery or deception. If 
for instance, any persons, niale or female, of a 
certain age, should part with their natural locks. 
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to supply their place with younger-hoMtig hair ; 
if, as Martial says, some of our old White Swans 
should suddenly appear in the world as Black 
Crows, there would certainly be in such meta- 
morphoses both foppery and deception; or ra- 
ther complete foppery and attempted deception ; 
for to any such we might surely, say as Martial 
does to Lentinus upon his falsely colouring his 
hair, (which is much the same as false ringlets,) 

" Non ohium falliB , scit te Proserpina oannm : 
Fersoniaii capiti detrahet ilia tno." 

Flaxen or auburn, or broum ungs, will set none 
at a greater distance from the grave than they 
really are ; they will fill up no vrrinkles, steady 
no tottering limbs, re-animate no fading eyes. 
Surely it would be wiser in such persons, either 
to be content with Solomon's crown of glory, if 
they have it, or if they should be disposed to 
part with it, still to pretend to have it, rather 
than to wear a fool's-cap, or the daw's borrowed 
feathers instead. By the laws of the Mahome- 
tans, the use of false hair is ^bBolutely proscribed, 
but especially to hide the approaches or marks of 
old age in women. Which is well enough ; be- 
cause in regard to such wigs, ladies have an ad- 
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vantage over gentlemen, having (commonly) less 
tell-tale chins. 

" Cana est barba tibi i nigra est coma .* tiagere barbam 
Nod potes, bsc causa est : sed potes. Die, i 



What an advantage the Irish would have if 
they could find the ** Fountayne" in Ulster, of 
which Gyraldm Cambrensis writes, who is thus 
cited by the curious author of the description 
of that country in HoUinshed. '* Touching the 
estraunge Welles that be in Ireland, I purpose 
to speake little more than that which I finde in 
Cambrieme, whose wordes I wyll Englishe, as 
they are latined in his booke^ There is, sayth 
he, a Well in Moumter, with the water of which 
if any be washt, he becommeth foorthwith hoare. 
I have seem a man that had one kalfe of his bearde, 
being dyed with that water, hoare, the other 
halfe unwasht was brown, remayning still in his 
naturall colour. Contrary wyse, there is a Foun^ 
taym in the further edge of Ulster, and if one 
be bathed therewith, he shal not become hosgre, 
in which Well such a& loath gMy heaves are accus- 
tomed to dive." Surely the Irish are great simr 
pletons not to endeavour to revive this " Fpunr 
tain" if it be only lost by accident What a 
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rival to our City of Bath might they not raise 
upon the spot ? But to rectum. 

Our Calvinists or baldpates^ have never I think 
arrived at such a pitch otfappery or deceptwn, as 
the.Epigrai^mist records of his countrymen — 

Mentiris fiotos vngnento Phcebe oaf>]llos, • 
£t tegitar ptdu sordida oalva comm. 
TofuoTHR oapiti Don est adhlbere neoessum; 
Badere te mdtiu Sffm^, Pbcsbe* potest* 

That is, the bald-headed Romans used to have 
their pates absolutely stained ox painted in lines 
or streaks to imitate haits; of course, they were 
never made to resemble wUte or grey hairs ; a 
sparse, says the witty poet, would serve for such 
better than a Barber. This painting of Polls at 
Rome would almost appear to have suggested to 
our Eiiglish Barbers the painting of those long 
poles, which though no more to be seen in Lon«' 
don, are still used to designate the Barber's shop 
in our country villages. Formerly they were 
covered with ribbons ; but are now painted in 
stripes and bands, to imitate them. Who knows 
but I may have been happy enough to lay the 
foundation for a new &shion amongst us ? — or if 
wigs should be preferred, you shall have the pat- 
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tern of the Emperor Commodus^s, It was pow- 
dered, Lampridius tells us, with scrapings of 
gold, and pomatumed with glutinous perfumes 
to keep the powder in ! 

When wigs were so generally worn as to ex- 
tend to Schoolboys and Collegians, the world must 
have exhibited^ I think, one of the oddest scenes 
of confusion that could be conceived ; the young 
must have consented to look old, while the old 
must have been excused for looking young. To 
jexplain this, it should be observed that the wigs 
most in repute appear to have been grey or white 
wigs. The broums and the blacks were the cos- 
tume only o{ slovens, plebeians, country-iumpkins, 
&c. &c. " Prithee Dick lets bum this d— n'd 
brown wig of thine, and get thee a little more 
linen," is the expression Terra-JUius puts into 
the mouths of his young Collegians, who were 
endeavouring to make a coxcomb of one of their 
too^lodding companions. Flaxen wigs were also 
much in vogue. '* The greatest Beau at our next 
Country Sessions was dressed in a most mon- 
strous flaxen perriwig, that was made in King 
William's reign." Spectator, No. 129. — Take 
the description of an Oxford Grentleman Com- 
moner Dandy of those dayjs. '* When he walks 
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the streets he is ^ai^ily- dUtingttishe4 by a stisfl^ 
sUk gown, which rustles in the wiad^ ^ he struts 
along; ^flaxen ti£-wio ; a broad bullyrcocked 
hat, or a square cap of above twice the visual size.; 
white stockings, thin Spanish leather shoes: his 
cbaths lined with tawdry silk, and his sAirt ru^ 
fled down the bosom as well as at the lorists. He 
has a delicate jaunt in his gait, and smells. very 
pAt&^Aica% of essence." 

But the same learned ai^thor gives us s^n eXact 
account of the rise wd progress of Oxford -Po^r 
dyim, in his days, which as it includes some 
account of ti;ig<9 may fairly edOD^h be transcribed 
here* /V I have observed a. great many of the^^ 
transitory foplmgs, who cainie to the University 
with their fathers, (rusty, old country, iaimers,) 
in. linteyrWooUey toots, greasy. stm-burnt Madsioi 
hair, clouted thoes, yam stookhigs, Jlappmg bats, 
with silver hat-bands, oxid long.nmdih nechch^p 
arun with red at the bottom : : a numth or tivo aftetr 
boards I have met them with ;$03rWXGs, andiietp 
shoes ,^ Oxf&rdrcut : a month or two jubre after this. 
Iliey appeared in drt^et-^cloaihs and too^stedstock- 
ingss thenini TiB-wias and ni^; and then in 
.sUh-gowns: till. by degrees Hiey. were metamou- 
phosed -into complete, smarts, and damned the 
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6)d eovdUf-jniiih tiheir fitthers^ ^witb ttrent^ 
ftippisb aire «ttd gesticulations/' 
' So miieh for iheBeJUuten^'Wgged y^ttngsters. 
Where ihe^fiaxen hair dame ftom I oa&not pre^ 
tend' to say; btit grey or iohUecovHd in^itspttrj^y 
(foi* I believe they Had oiethods of d/eocAiing^ haiif) 
have come only froln the heads of the aged, and 
yet * tJiese sorts of I|L0ir are not pnly - known to 
have been most in request amongsii^ the peruke^ 
inakere, but to have sometimes sold so .high as 
for five pounds the^punce ! -What a rare time 
for old bachelors and dowagers^ &ic. : they mighty 
by selling their old lopkii) and only consenting 
to take blatk or ftrotim instead^ have become 
young again, and ridier at the ^ifonQ tip^e, 
. In case wigs should ^er again become a gene^^ 
ral fashion, > I deem it {rroper ta. give ^b Mvki, 
^^ people would do wall jta live temperaj;ely» 
.who may have amy hair to part with; the old 
-wig*makere having made objections to. the hair 
of dnmksu^dB/ taod in their pordhas^ constantly 
.refused to give so' hij^ a price. fi>r 4t, .9» for the 
"Ibcks of a sober mtm, or xni)kHSop. 

It may be something curious to know how l^e 
"t0t^*makere managed to form one uniform, 10^, 
'bob, tie, or full bottomed^ out of « variety, .qf 



raw mateci|^la^£ 8<a(t9e^,h^jii^ (b«ii^t<tfci»»lm ta^rU^ 
far mqrft yielding .a^dt ^urM>h Uiannotioien& Jtir 
happen ^ j^vie Jli^ C«eeifli.^ oto, .from vliichi 
it appjp^rs thata%r^XVlg{picki)d<l«ld iostaA 
the J^tVv, find jyi^ppa^d f|> i|i.]^afc«la,^a»obrAixtgt 
to.th^ir I^ngthft^ t^M^y Ti^yedttheiaYiqpyljandviaBd^ 
them tight do7^,;qpQ(^iJi^t)aoyluiidKitol'i^ 
m^8/ieit^€|r 9f iif Aa!}>0r #iafil^ wife, . aiuldbalNi 
lp:^e^,a ^it|^4^^h#.fiMd4^ •^.iii.wUi^k^fiifc^ ths^ 
were(p^(iplt^%f^^/>ye# tllet'^^iv; them tqitttl'fijii 
about two^^iice. .^jWh^lM^akffci ioatt thq^detidtaitf 
dry ;,^d,.j¥he|^vd]ried«':8^eadb4fatoiai owa shfiet/ 
o£ bi^ifm paper,.pui4 iCplierediflienirliHrtfar imcUter^ 
aixd,s^(^t^eto,tQitito,j»£^^7jf7«aoAi/ whdmfikini^Q. 
crm^ par ^q^^L e^P)»^ themtof lOMtmoit jii»/«;::8et< 
them in hits pirei)« tij|| th^ r;n^ was about three- 
fourths baked, — It must have been I think a great 
mercy, if, Uvin^ in those times, nobody got a 
wig pie, or wig patties, sent home to them for 
dinner by mistake 1 It is upon record indeed, 
that 509719 sad wig mistakes did arise, though not 
iii thephe, patty, 6t pudding way. One in par- 
ticular at Oxford; Where 2Lfdt Alderman having 
received from his barber a thin Physician's wig, 
appeared so bloated to his wife and family, as to 
be persuaded, instead of a common airing, to 
T 2 
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drive to the very Physician whose wig he had 
put on by mistake^ for advice. But when he got 
to the door, the Physician could not be seen. 
In fact, he had by the same blunder, put on the 
fet Alderman's wig, and sa reduced his previ-' 
ously cadaverous and skeleton countenance, as 
to be absolutely frightened into bed, with a con- 
sumption. Fortunately before either of them 
died, (which from the fright they were in, might 
have happened, nobody knows how soon,) the 
barber discovered his mistake, exchanged the 
wigs, and restored both patients to perfect 
health in the twinkling of an eye. A witty poet 
told the story in a song, which if I could add 
to this section upon wigs, I would, but it is lost ' 
and gone. I remember the burthen of it wsfs, 

" The Bm^ has hit off their eaat to a hs^" 

I am afraid I do not write with much regU"> 
larity, and may be thought to hurry my reader 
from pillar to post, and from post to pillar, with 
too little ceremony. Had I been more attentive 
to order, I ought certainly not to ha^e written so 
much about periwigs, without giving the deri-. 
vation of the term, which is as follows ;— as far 
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as regards the French term Peruque at leasts 
being literally transcribed from that eminent 
critic Mmage — ^the Latin Pilus (hair) being the 
root. PilvLB, pelus^ pelutns, peluticus, peluticH, 
•peruiic^, petuavL, jwuque, pemke, periwig ! 
. What a treasure this would have been for the 
author of the Pugna Porcorum to have stumbled 
upon, while he was composing that wonderful 
^shofP^s! 

Who would think that the elegant and inte- 
resting Mary Queen of Scots wore a periwig ? 
yet so it would certainly appear from the follow- 
ing letter of EjxoUys to Cecily just published in 
Chalmers's Life of that ill-fated, and ill-treated 
Princess. '* So that now here are six waiting 
women, although none of reputation, but Mis- 
tress Mary Seaton, who is praised by this Queen 
to be the finest busker, that is to say, the finest 
.dreoser of a woman's head of hair, that is to be 
seen in any country :. whereof we have seen 
<divers experiences, since her coming hither : an^ 
among other prettie devices; yesterday, and thb 
.day, she did set such a curled hair upon the 
Queen, that was said to be a Per^wyke, that 
showed very delicately ; and every other day, 
she hath a new device of head dressing, without 
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any coBi, and yet «ettetli fordL a'wonian.gayli^ 

£ This Petewyke of Mary's I conceive to^ have 
beea meraiiiiigltts o£filli»e hiorrior we know ttat 
it watt Ahe-iiiBlKon^ Ifaqmrdaysj^vto we&b^K^ 
xdwed iDcU^aad tf^dafiartodieokiafsc 'iMltfy's 
.«mt>haiiwiBBdLl)teckrtr.)t<)'^i .r/v.H -.I > 7* 
li.HeiitaDeir/^jdeaKribiiig Queen Blizabelh, .as )ie 
saw her going to Chapel^ says, '^ sU^i Wte /kfte 
4ttr, snd A0i-Mi" Tfa6 tidiei bkvtbDM: tllkys 
"vbsQhite^r cawed this ^vesiiU be irblated to 
43kUm tfalBk haig^fitiiq^iiigMr ^fid4ia^|^d chit- 
iren/irhaiiad fine iiaii»,<to «fidrtft^i>kb0s} 4:iM> 
tiien^ ofi thcic \bekm. ITk^ AfH^^^OsOilsA 
^iTariou&^ternr^^ut/fortiMfttiljfi dTa^iMK^^o- 
iimi, itttC(pqAktteiittd«tfa»iQn^;whbs&ttM^ 
jiooksiweie irftibat ti^tii cj»'w ,iu.:.^}'d Vi^^JJ e<K» 
;.')W«.aiQe toU byfit; Gfegory^ ihlit women in hiis 
tilEne idressedlMriheadEiieattvett^ljrtiighsi^'eiftti^ 
iTMing/lkbem^ith flONPoy ti^iw^fi^ balrj4ill- 
iposedm kfaotBiand'JbndctatQ ^i^^^L^^m^toibW^ 
iffegulae iiuAifiMt^Qsa >lidleed)^4>tf^ 
tjIftTewOM dottrilMng the disss *f'ar%oiMn btdy, 

•'*'*** '*^^'irift ottrls OA oiurls, li&e ^ITreiiC stories/nse 
/ ' . <il«c toweriag lo4ki, * «lraot«w l<^tlie skies." 



Sike^VLB i«poH», thaf tike J^ilirbh. kidied pp^-^ 
(tered * their hkir with ^ gold ^mt i ^ ffis.hioa th^ 
1^1^ ciattied'^iom Asia to.jRoine, apid from/tha 
ada^ibnb£4Fttiehilieiiako£tl^\]6mp#^^ C^m. 
HMdasris .aaid.tdiluii^e: beoome 90 brigjit^ that 
wUe&rthe^aiui'vdioae. apoii it^, hia h^ad .appear^.d 
assifoivSre. - . :.. 

i '^eyearMffiD is xei:ikoB€d the epocha of 1^^ 
p^^ldtea^' at^^hioh time it is said they began tq 
appeaa'atrPaHs,. and from thence to sp^ad ores 
the rest of Europe. 'SUe general use of them has 
been^ascHbed'toa cause which we shall forbeai^ 
to* mention^ and whidx .has alwsofs bee? ques- 
tiotied>. Imt undioabliedJy the fa^hion^. t(;f^Ao2«t 
some pa]tkidarcaufle,:seetns exceedingly unac-^ 
tonttkUe ahd.prepost0)^us« Hl)^ extent to whiph 
ift^mik -carried' in the tilae, ^f Lewis ,X\V;. ^ is well 
loMwft from: the pictures. of' 1>hat, Monarchy his 
l»i:irt^/htS:coiitem|)(o:arie»4fan^ fr<mi the preva- 
lsii€e>^ iSse 'r^ustiimvam'^Oiig^t his immediate, 
thoughlAQt Mmole successors.; Peter the First 
inlJDodhced nAgB; into Russia^; ai^d fi[pm the pic^ 
tare 4^ %im,i in the gallery at Oxf^^rd, to nam^ 
m>^eljMpnk^ he iseems to haye wi^rn a neat little 
yUite>:bob^wig, exfliGtly tike; thf^ wig of our s^o^c^ 
coachmen (his Ms^esty's and others.) Whei^ 



he took to a wig himself^ I do np^ know ; but tiUt 
he did so, I do know, that he used to take other^ 
peopk*s wigs, as the following story will shew^.- 
Being at Dantzic in the year 1716^ he had occa«: 
sion to attend the great Church there, on soma 
grand and solemn occasion, and waa placed by^ 
the Burgomaster in his own seat, which was ^ 
little raised above the others, the Bm'gomaater 
himself occupying a place below. Whil^ all the 
eyes of the congregation were fi^ed on the Emr 
peror, and he apparently listening to the sermon, 
his head growing cold, he stretched out his hand, 
and very deliberately taking the Burgomasterfa 
wig from his head, put it upon his own-^nor did 
he attempt to return it till the service was over* 
The attendants of the Gzar afterwards explained 
to the city deputation, that the Emperor being 
short of hair, was accustomed at home, firet 
quently, in such manner to borrow the wig of 
Prince Menzta^yox of any other Nobleman; who 
might at the time happen to be within his reach* 
So much for Russian manners at the beginning 
of the last century ; bad the Imperial Autocrat 
chosen to take the head of any of his subjects, as 
Ivell as the wig, or instead of it, it was probably 
quite as ^uch at his disposaj. ^, . 
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' There was once a vety cutious trial as toyr€- 
cedence, took place at Paris, so applicable to the 
subject we are upon, and the purport of my book, 
as to excuse «iy' giving a report of it» 

Coeffeurs versuft Perruquiers^ 1769, or " the 
Coeffeurs de Dames against the Corporation of 
Master 'Bar bers» Hair-dressers^ and Bagnio* 
keepers ;*' as it was stated in the report of the 
trial. The latter/ it should be observed, were 
included Qn;accQuiit of their g^erally dressing 
the. ladies' hair after bathings 
(. The pleadings on behalf of the Coeffeurs de 
Dames were very amusing. It was maintained 
that the art of dressing ladies' hair was a liberal 
art, and it was compared to those of the poet|. 
the painter, and the statuaty. '' By those ta<r 
lents/* say they, '* which are peculiar to our* 
selves, we give new graces to the beautiej» sung 
by the poet ^ it is when she comes from under 
our hands, that the painter and the statuary re-* 
present her;, and if the locks of Berenice have 
been placed among the stars, who will deny that 
to attain this superior glory, she was first in 
want of oiir aid ? 

.' 'f A forehead more or less open, a face more 
or less. oval, require very different modes; every 
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where we mn%t entbeUiiifar^iiaitisre or-eomst &er 
defioienoies. ][t i»:abo Heeeanfy tcr ooueiUlfcte 
with the colotis ofr the i^esh^ t^iat of< the^df^s 
which is ta'benutify k. "Tkir 19.^ A^ aft e£>fthe 
f^idnter $ we <mtt84r: utMj^milii tmtB ABnaanlagAieA 
shades ; ^tmiint^^it^Ofiibs&iiiiaTm^eseusioi^ 
the distribtitioii' of "die thadowBv ta give. more 
spirit'totii^ eoiBplexioa,-and mora expt'essten to 
tiie grftees ^-sometinieMlie white&esi of the 4iluii 
will he heightened ^'by- tike ;4BUibiim< tint of- the 
locks ; and the too li^ly splendouv ief^th&fidf mil 
be softened by^lihe '^yish ^^east with^wl^ich we 
iange ftie treMes .** 

- To prore thttt tkeiriirt has daima to giemns, 
the Cd^ettTS'de Damfes a^d; ^' 4fther arrange- 
ment T^fth^ 'hair and the leariouG^ 'Colours we give 
ta &e le(DliS'dQ ittit ^aMwer oor intention, we 
have uttder our ^haafid«>^ Jmiliant treasures of 
Goleonda. * 7o «# b^atongSfthehsTppy dieposition 
of'the-dismoilds ;>4ho pikttmg^heptorl piasiand 
ihe'suspeiiding'of 'the ^eilthgrs* Thegenezaltyf 
an army 'knoiiri^ 'What MMaii<3e:theioan make 0n a 
half 'mom* {2i tenn HfWo^ tdiisn^hionable^dresa) 
placed in front; he has his engil^«ieV8,^w4i6 9ze 
ai8f6ngiiisfalKdi%y^lfa0Hr «itk6^ attdJ^ve.with a 
spaAliBg eroi^,^ad¥antag^oi)a«iy:^Ueed,^.k]iaRHr 



how difficult it ift tot an ^lemy not to yield. It 
is we indeed/ who «treAgthieh and extend the 
emigre of bedluty/^ ' 

^ After stating that upwards of twelye hundi^d 
Coeffeurs de Dlme» are established inrP^s^ the 
otataon tbUs concludes. ** 'Some rigid censurerik 
^it perhaps -say, Ihatthey could ^dd very well 
without Us; and that if there were less art; and 
'^in^ament ift^ thb toilettes' of the Istdies/thingk 
«^uld be all' fchrithei better, ilt is notfor us tb 
jti^e^ ^ the manners of Sp^urta were preferable 
to th0s6 of Athens ; and if the shepUerdeiss, wh6 
xgazes on herself in the glassy fountain'^ inter- 
weaves some wild lowers iii hef tresses/ and 
adorns h^rsellf with natural 'graces/ merits It 
greater homagie than those brilliant town' ladies 
^who skilfolly employ the refinements of afksk>- 
ibiMble dressv ^^We mu^t take'the^a^ in the 
«)(3Ate we find it. We feet an inclination for th)e 
living manners, -tod whfle they subsist we must 
submit to them." -^^ 

The issue of tiie' cause was, that the Coefieurs 
triumphed over the Perruquiers, and when the 
decision of the Court was pronounced, it was 
approved by a loud 6heering from &e anxious 
and attendant beauties of Paris. 
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In the TtAIeau de PariSp by Mercies Tomes L 
IV. V. there are some curious chapters, entitled 
" Perruquiers,'* '* Succession de$ Modes" '^ Fam 
Cheveux/* and " Perruque i trois marteaux" which 
are well calculated to shew to what an excess of 
extravagance, the art of ornamenting and adom^ 
mg the head has been carried in most countries, 
not without some encroachment on the very ne<- 
cessaries of life, as is shewn in the following 
passage ; — " Lorsqu'on songe que U.poudre dont 
deux cents ndUe individus blanchissent leiirs che- 
veux, est prise sur Talment du pauvre ; que h 
farine qui entre dans I'ample pernig't/e du robm, 
la vergette du petit-mmtre, la bouche mUitaire de 
I'offider, et I'^norme catogan du batteur de pavi 
nourriroit dix mille infortunes; que cette sub- 
stance extraite du bled d^pouiUe de ses parties 
nutritives passe infructiiemement sur la nuque de 
,tant de descsuvres : on gemit sur cet usage, qui 
lUe laisse pas aux cheveux la couleur naturelle 
qu'ils ont regue." 

If our ^gricti/i^ra/ distresses and the low price 
of corny should continue much longer, surely it 
would be well if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would take off the tax on hak powder, and pror 
cure some of our male and female dandies to 
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renew the fashion so much inyeighed against 
above; according to the same author it would 
supply employment to such ntmibers, as might 
help to relieve our poor-rates. What a pity it 
was not thought of two years ago ! 

Before I part from the subject of this section/ 
I shall add a short extract from the Abbe Le 
Blanc^s Letters on England, to shew the state 'of 
things about the middle of tlie last century, m 
the particulars of dress, mcamers, &c; • - 

" At Paris, the valets de chambre and ladies' 
women, are frequently the apes of their masters 
and mistresses in dress ^ at London it is just the 
reverse — : masters dress like their valets, and 
duchesses dress like their chamber-^maids. 

'' Exquisite cloaths^ a. singular equipage/ 
jewels of all sorts^ perfumes, patches, an 4f-^ 
fected tone of voice, little wit, much prattle, 
and a hqad void of sense, are pretty nearly the 
qualifications of a French petit-maitre — a- s&ort 
BOB-wio,. without powder^ a handkerchief round 
the neck instead of cravat, a sailor's waistcoat/ 
a strong l^notty stick, a rough tone and language, 
an affectation of the airs and imitation of the 
manners of the meanest populace^ these are the 
<?haracter6 of an English petit-rndtrje. A French 
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petit'^fimttte.iB ccb8taii% eix^^^ in bauble? 
be iB the oracleof allthfttmlUnersiuiid toy-'-thoptf 
of the Palu8-^tbe En^idi petkmtSftt in r^tf 
differait ;' he likea xleUgh6 |ir*hantia^ and oi^ev 
bodily exercisfe»; in Buxktg.mtk'chmrtiien ; he 
^o& in/&oactf^ wi&i;hex]a.;jBuid:h9a^1^ most 
exGJtednotiQlirorthi8.iidMe teslttiseJ 1^'- - ' 

'M Ifvcoold BQ# aek^^ivbethek powder'ik la mare- 
e)ia}e of the P. MJ's of ^am^ k not prefetsd^e 
to the dirty no^-wiCKs and headsroXhidf of tbose 
of Xpffddn^ A Frenchman^ as bete described/in 
the mouth of an Englii^luhan, ie a monkey ; 
th^wbo can admire^ if the tredtuH Ihave put 
bpi ^^tarast with liim, jpassei witiii '«is for a b e a r ? 
It is certain at least fhat^iiikmndlifi^e is equally 
<^e^ded.by Tn^fii What matter it, whether a 
sCAN^Jse^olv^ to jwsemblea vumkey or a bear? 
iProm tiie:mome9t beblttsh^ td be a man, let us 
not hesitate to disclaim him in our turn/' — Let- 
terlV.. ........^ •,,..:. . .^ ■-. . 

: Qf albtUe^x&wa^ganderoC dress;! tkidk none 
^fyx well exceed what we Tead^ of iii Queen Eli- 
zabeth's days, and as we live iti tiSneid when the 
^ame' part or pacts' of the male apparel, are none 
of the smallest, I sh^lventure to iiotiice it, hot 
with a view to its adoption, but as a hint' to oup 
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modem dandies^ to guard against such extremes ; 
especially if there should be any amongst our 
Members of PadwactUt ; as the House of Com- 
mons, since the union with Ireland, is scarcely 
roomjhfii^opj^ forDie whole l^dy o{ pegrti^itdti;^ 
tives, even if they were sans'-cuiottei. In Queen 
Elizabeth's days then, Mr. Strutt tells us, they 
wore bree^Aes flc lafgey that there was- nictuilKf i 
scaffokt eh'teted Toimd the inside of'th^ Pi^liaM 
ment-houseyfortheaccoiii&Mdtttion ofttUebtticAn-^ 
bers as wore those huge breeehd».' In the next 
age the custom was revived, and otie man Was 
detected of carrying therein, fijutir of skSeis, two 
table clotltsf, ten napkins, four shirts] a brush; a 
glass, a comb, and -a nightcap !! > 



( 



OBSOLETE PRIVILEGES, 
DISTINCTIONS, TITLES, &c. &c. 

SoMB privUeg^p titles, nam^, and distinctions, are 
become «o. obsolete as to be ajppst unknown ta^ 
the persons particularly entitled to them. I 
much doubt, for instance^ if the generality of ow^ 
Dukes, (few as they are,) know, that in all places^ 
out of the King's presence, they haye a right to 
a cloth of state hanging down (from whence I 
know not) within half a yard of the ground j and 
so have their Duchesses. The latter may more- 
over have their trains borne up by a Baroness. 
No Earl is to wash with a Duke without the 
Duke's permission. A Marquees, out of the 
presence of the King, and a Duke, has nearly 
the same privileges, only his cloth of state must 
be half a yard shorter, and his Marchioness's 
train borne by a Knight's lady, out of the pre- 
sence of her superiors, and in their presence by 
a gentlewoman. No Viscount may wash with a 
Marquess, but at his pleasure. 
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An Earl may have a cloth of state too, but 
without pendants, only fringe : his Countess 
may have her train borne by an Esquire^s wife, 
out of the presence of her superiors, and in their 
presence by a Gentleman., 

Viscounts appear to have no right to a cloth of 
state, bulging from any where, or reaching to 
any length, or with either pende^nts or fringe ; 
but in lieu of this, they may have a cover of essay 
held under their cup when they drink ; they may 
have a trovers in their own house> and their Vis- 
countesses may have their trains borne by a TFo- 
man out of the presence of their superiors, other- 
wise by a Man. 

A Baron may also have the cover of his cup 
holden underneath whilst he drinks, and his 
Baroness may have her train borne by a Man in 
the presence of a Visfountess. 

These are all certainly very important pri- 
vileges and distinctions to those who set a value 
upon them ; which in truth is the only thing that 
can give any importance to any distinctions, as 
we may judge from the horse-taib in Turkey^ 
which by accident ha^e become the highest of 
all distinctions in the Ottoman Court. Who 
would think that it could become a matter of 

VOL. II. u 
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Extreme ambition ixr any of our iDonkej laoe; to 
4Ei4tain to the honor of having two tails instead of 
one, oar thtpefi instead of iioo* Yet so it is in "fwt^ 
key — but I would have you to know» ihey are 
Aors6-<tails not cuses-tailsi I believe the history 
of this exttoordiaary distinction is^ diat upon a 
separation of the Turkish atmy^ in some very 
perilous and critiejat engagement, one of the 
^mmanders had the precaution to cut off a 
house's tail, and by elevating it on the point of a 
lance, to render it a rallying point for the dis- 
persed soldiery. Iliere is reason in all things, 
if we can but ^imI it out, and th^efore we may 
depend upon it, that, as the song says, 

" 'TU a T«rjr fine thing to be father in law. 
To ftrTery magnificent three-taWd Bashaw." 

Whether the following is to be regarded as a 
privilege or a duty I cannot pretend to say, how- 
ever \ fancy it is obsolete. The King's Lords of 
the Bedchamber ought to lie every night on a 
pallet by Ae King. 

Amongst his Majesty's attendants, none ever 
attract my notice so much, as his Yeomtii of the 
Guard. They not only look like kingly atten-^ 
dants, but they seem to have descended to him 
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from his predecessors. I could almost fancy I 
see the very body guard who waited upon Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII. whose liverf ihey fttiU 
wear. '* The vast jetting coajt and ismall bonnet, 
which was the habit in Harry the Seventh's tme, 
i» kept on in the Yeomen of the Guard ; not 
without a good and politic riew, because they 
look a foot tatter and ^ifoot and a half broader ; 
besides that the cap leaves the face expanded, 
and consequently more terrible, a^ fitter to 
i9tand at the entrance of Palaces." Spectator, 
No. 109w-*-l confess they are so singular, and so 
fitrongly represent to us the pageantry of ancient 
days, that if I were at the head of his Majesty's 
household, I would sooner buy their cast off 
dresses out of my own pocket and bum them, 
than svfier them to be so degraded as they now 
«!«, by bmig transferred to the keepers of wild 
beasts, and pamded about tlie kingdom on cart 
kovsea, or posted at the entrance of that dirty 
thoroQ^fare, Exeter Change, as tiie body guard 
of a parcel of monkies and parrots^, or at tibe very 
best, theKingof JBeosfs. 

I have taken the liberty (and i certainly call 
it such) to speak in other parts of my book, of 
the personal distinctions of Episcopacy, psurticu- 
u2 
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krly the mg and the short eassodk ; of the latter 
I have said^ that an old Prelate used to call it a 
jockey dre$8» Whether . Erasmm knew of this 
jockey dre$8 .or not^ I cannot aay, but he intimates 
in an Epistle to ReucUm, that the Bishops of his 
time always wore linen dresses, except when they 
went a hunting ; speaking of Msher, Bishop of 
.Rochester, vrho wished to see and converse with 
Reuchlin, he tells him> that his desire to do so' 
wasso great, that he had determined to throw 
off his episcopal garment^ that is the Unen gar- 
ment which the Bishops in England always wear, 
except when they go a hunting, and to pass over 
the sea, &c. :^— " Decreverat, posito cultu jEpis- 
copali,. hoc est, linea veste, qu& semper, utuntur 
in Angli&, nisi. cum venantur, trajicere, &c." 
Certainly it must have beea exceedingly trou* 
blesome to have gone ahunting in their isurp^Geft.- 
or lawn sleeves/ These things sound strange to 
us now, but perhaps nothing in the way of dis- 
tinction has varied more than the habits and 
dresses of our Bishops. 

I am not answerable for the following story, 
having no actual authority to. produce for it at 
present beyond a common newspaper, but it is 
certainly very applicable to my purpose. *' In 
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1722, there was a grand review of troops by the 
King, and amongst other distinguished per- 
sonages in his. Majesty's train, there appeared, 
say the Journals of the day, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, on horseback, in a lay-habit of purple, with 
jack-boots, and his hat cocked, and a black wig 
tied behind like a military officer/' It is I be- 
liere well known that the Bishop of Durham has 
certain lay pririleges which other Bishops have 
not, but I think it is a mistake to call the purple 
habit in the above account a /oy-habit. Even 
the cocked hat, in contradistinction to the round 
ones of the present day, would be rather episco- 
pal than otherwise, and there is little but the 
military tie behind the wig, and the oddity of 
seeing a Bishop with t^e King at a military re- 
view, that would render the passage so strange 
as to some no doubt it will now appear. I can- 
no't pretend to explain the jaci-boots ; perhaps 
they might be as modish and iailitary ais the 
Wellington boots of our days ; but that Bishops 
have always worn boots, even from Robin Hood's 
days, who made the Bishop of Hereford to dance 
in Ms, is a! circumstance known to every child. 
In Queen Elizabeth's time, we read of an Arch-' 
bishop of Canterbury who kept a great number 
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of hoFBes, trained for the purposes of war, and 
who had the young gentlemen of his household 
instructed in the military science. It was while 
hunting in BramaMll Park, Hanta^ that Arehbp- 
sAop Abbot, in James's time, had the misfortune 
while aiming at a buck, to kill the gamekeeper, 
of which his enemies were mean enough to take 
every advantage. 

Before the Reformation, the Bishops sat in* 
Parliament with their mitres an their heads, (at 
least when the King was present) and in their 
copes and pont^kd vestments^ Since that they 
have worn on such occasions scarht robes, which 
are said to have been originally only the scarlet 
habit of a Doctor of Dwinity, not of Oxford, but 
Cambridge : the first Archbishops after the Re- 
formation, having been of the latter Univern^. 
The white linen rochet, or what we now call 
their lawn skeves, was their common dress on all 
occasions but the one just mentioned. The ha- 
bit of a Bishop in Henry the Eighth's time> Aat 
is in the former part of his reign, was a white 
linen rochet turned up at the sleeves in winter 
time, with siAle ; about the neck a black silk tippet, 
which in winter was lined with sable ; under the 
rochet a scarlet garment. In the reign of Edward 
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VI. ehejr worfe otier tfae^ rochet a bcaa^tet ckinkerie, 
the same with a Ddc^r's habi% at Oxford ) which 
in Queen Elizabeth's time was dhang^ into a 
bkek satiil onie> Which is usted at thi» day. In 
those days all Clergymen wore caps. I hat« 
gre«t reason to thinks from what occurs in his- 
tory, what I hal^e hettrd/ and what is to be read 
in old periodical and other works of satiire imd 
AitmseBoent, that the Bishops and Cleigy iwga^ 
neralii liev^i^ s^ood cleai^ of/cysp^rjTy or eatess i^ 
any article of dress of appsiafel, than^ tiiey do at 
present. Their offlciisd vestmetits are' a good 
medium between popery fliid puri^^Uiisttl^' th)dir 
eomnion dr^ss graVe and dignified ; if th<6 epis- 
copal fdg edji be preserved from beoosftkig i&^iifi^ 
guhr and peculiar, as to ex<iite ridi^nle.- U i^ 
alt<eady become so uncommon, that not t^ty Iok% 
ago^ at a great table, a Bisfadp bein^ amongst 
Hke guests, otie of the ehildlrefn df th€f frailly, 
who came into the room after the teitoOval of the 
cloth> finding the Bishop sittmg i^exi to the 
D^ "' " ' O S, looked at him- and hi»^ Wij^ for some 
time, and at test turning to hef Mbther^ asked/ 
with the' mo§t 6xciisabfe siitaplieity, '^^ Mama, 
what is it?'' 
This then is^ the apptehension* I feel- about the 
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Bishop's wig, that it will become too particular, 
and too marked 9 almost as unusttal a sight in our 
streets and private assemblies, as the Judge's 
fiill bottomed wig would be, if nmde an article 
of his common dress. 

We should remember the Speclator's anxiety 
about a standing drev, for portnuts. ** Great 
masters in painting/' says be, ** nev^r csur^ for 
drawing people in the fashion: as well knowing 
that the he^drdress or periwig diat now prevails^ 
and gives a grace to the portraitures at present, 
will make a very odd figure, jand p^hap^ look 
monstrous in the ej^ of pf^sterity.^' 

Is not the purpk coat pf a Biiihop, which I 
think extremely Ixandsome, a better distinction ? 
But I am only looking to what may come to pass* 
At present, (as far as my own taste and judgment 
goes) I see nothing objectionable in a Bishop's 
dress, but quite the contrary; no not even in 
^e rose or the shovel hat. Formerly, I have 
heard, the Bishops used tp walk the streets in 
s,carfs drawn through ihe embroidered button-hoks 
• of tiieiT\ purple coats; and from the Spectator it 
would appear, that the scarf to the younger part 
of the Clergy, was a distinction assumed on the 
slightest pretensions, to give them an air qfcon^ 
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$equence. What young Clergyman nouha-days, 
let me dsk, would attempt to parade about the 
stfeeU of London in fais gown and cassock and 
scarf? or tmh to be fnistaken for a Doctor of Di- 
vinity. See Spectator, No. 609.— In 1662, the 
dress of the famous JoAii Owen, Dean of Christ 
Church and Vice Chancellor of Oxford, is thus 
described; — ** a laum band, his hair powdered, 
his hat curiously cocked, Spanish leather boots 
with lawn tops, and snake-bone band strings with 
large tassels ; a large set of ribbands, pointed at 
the knees with points or tags at the end.'* . 

But if we go farther back, we shall find the 
Clergy studiously affecting the parade and shew 
of gay and gaudy dresses. The Ploughman in 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales thus represents the 
Priest of those days ; 

" That hye on hone wylleth to ride. 

In glytterande g^ld of great array e, 
Ypainted and portred all in pryde, 

Mo common knyghto may go so gay ; 
Channge of elothyng every daye. 

With golden gyrdels great and unall, • 
As boystroiu aa is here at Iwye : 

All snche. falshed mote nede fall." 

They are besides described as having more 
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than one or two mkres^ omametitdd with pearls 
like the head of a Qmen, and a sUff oi gold tfat 
with jetcwb as heary aa lead ; as appearing abroad 
with broad bueklen and long swords, with bal-^ 
dries about their necks, isuitead of stoles, to 
which their baaelards were.attoohed :. 

*' Baoklers broad and sweardes longe — 
Baadrjke with baselards kene.'* 

He charges them also mth wearing gay gowitf 
of acaarlet and green colours, with cu^work, and 
long pykes to their shoes. Surdy when we read 
these things, we cannot justly accuse the Eng* 
lish Clergy of the presoit day of any great excess 
or impropriety in regard to dress $ and yet in a 
newspaper, scarcely four months old, I see it 
charged upon the Clergy, that they dress too 
much like the laity » ** Cropped hair, round cas- 
tor, white cravat, sable habiliments, and tied 
shoes,'* says the writer, " meet us in every street. 
In gentlemen of the clerical profession surely 
this resemblance is unwise, and to their respec- 
tability inimical in the extreme/' He is for their 
returning to "the shovel hat, formal band, nar- 
row collar, single-breasted vest and coat, buc- 
kled knee, and foot^^^'-^Injustice to the Clergy I 
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must observe, that if decency of apparel be better 
^dJi formality, they not only appear to my eyes 
clerical enough, but I can bear testimony to the 
fact, tiiat the laity have encroached upon the^ 
€lergy, not the Clergy upon th^ former. It is> 
not a great many years ago, since the present 
dress of the Clergy was quite as distinguishing 
as the shovel hat, band, narrow collar. Sec. and 
that it is the laity who by cropping their hair, 
and taking to dark ai^d sable habiliments, have 
occasioned the confusion. Within my own me«- 
mory, the present grave dress of the Cleigy was 
so alarming to the young sprigs of fashion, that it 
was di£Sicult to get any Dandy^ of the day,, to 
choose or even consent to be bred up to the pro^ 
fession ; and perhaps if the Clergy chose now to 
make their body more select, they could not do 
better than adopt som6 Anti'dandyish Costume. 
But the truth is as I state it; it was the Idity 
who first broke down the distinction^ To shew 
how far the Clergy of the present day are from 
foppery in their dress, compared with their pre- 
decessors, I shall copy the following petition to 
Mr. Bickerstaff's Court of Honour, (Tatler, Ko. 
270) the date being probably about 1710. 
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*' The humble petition of Elizabeth Slender, 
Spinster ; 

** Sheweth, that on the 20th of this instant De- 
cember, her friend Rebecca Hive and your peti- 
tioner walking in the Strand, saw a gentleman 
before us in a gown, whose periwig was so long, 
and so much powdered, that your petitioner took 
notice of it, and said she wondered that ^Lawyer, 
would so spoil a new gown with powder. To 
which it was answered, that he was no Lawyer 
but a Clergyman. Upon a wager of a pot of 
coffee we overtodk him, and your petitioner was 
soon convinced she had lost Your petitioner 
therefore desires your Worship to cite the Cler- 
gyman before you, and to settle and adjust the., 
length of canonical periwigs, and the quantity of 
powder to be made use of in them, and to give 
such other directions as you shall think fit. And 
your Petitioner; &c. Slc/^ 

The Tatler puts a query, whether the g^itle- 
man was not Chaplain to a R^ment, and there- 
fore powdered accordingly. And in his remarks 
on the petition, he admonishes the yo^ng Mis- 
sionaries from the Universitie$, to consider where 
they are, and not dress and move and look like 
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tfimng Officers. — Such was the figure the Clergy 
cut in the streets of London very little more than 
a century ago. They were then, as at present, 
accused of aping the laity ; but it was a pow- 
dered and periwiged laity. If this laity dress 
Tiowy as plain, as plain can be, even in black ha- 
biliments, and with cropped unpowdered hair, 
why should the Clergy be called upon to distin- 
guish themselves by dresses less plain, or at 
best, ridiculously formal ? 

We know from HoUinshed, that in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's days, the Clergy '' went either in direrse 
colours, like plaiers, or in garments of light 
hew, as yellow, red, greene, &c. with their shoes 
piked, their haire crisped, their girdles armed 
with silver ; their shoes, spurres, bridles, &c. 
buckled with like metall ; their apparell for the 
most part, of silke, and richlie fnrr'd ; their 
cappes lac'd and butn'd with gold ; so that to 
meet 2l Priest in those days was to behold a joea- 
cocke which spreadeth his taile when he danseth 
before the henne/' 

Of obsolete titles and offices, that of Constable 
has undergone strange revolutions. We all 
know what a Constable is, and where to find him 
if we want such a public functionary ; and ge- 
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nerally speaking, it is by no means among the 
higher classes that we should go to look for him ; 
and yet there was a time when Constable was 
without any exception one of the highest titles 
and highest offices in the kingdom. The Con^ 
^«&/e commonly known to ns is i^^ petty Consta- 
Ale, and as I have said before, we generally know 
where to find him, in our towns and villages, 
but I question if any body would know where to 
go and look, (not for the High Constable of a 
hundred) but the Lord High Comiabk of tiiese 
wutherfi parts of the kingdom. In Scotland, (as 
we have lately had occasion to know,) there is 
still a Lord High Constable and Knight Maris- 
chal. But if any traces of a Lord High Constabk 
afe to be fouad in South Britain, it is I think in 
the office of Master of th^e Horse. The iors 
thegn or thegn of the stud in ike Anglo^Sason 
times. Johannes Goropius indeed would hove it 
that the term Constable is derived ih>m the Saxon 
Conning King, and Stable prop. The Constable, 
who had to maintain by his authority, the peace 
of the land, being Ae great st<^ and sn^^fport of 
the King's own power ; but as it used to be writ^ 
ten Cumngstable, aiid the Master of the Horse is 
fairly the Comes StabuU, it looks, to a modem 
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^, as tkoa^ it were eompoitiKled of the wOTd« 
€unmng and tioMe, 9S much as to say knowing in 
iorses, which the Master of the Horse ou^it to 
be, and {perhaps) the present Master of &e Horse 
realfy k. According to old Roger Ascham^ these 
Masters of the Horse, or Cwdngstabks, were of 
gr^at aceouat, (too great account j^«'%) in hU 
day«u For, ^* it is pitie^" «ays he, *' that com- 
monlie more care is had, y«a« and that amonge 
yerie wise men, to find out eather a cymm/mge man 
for their horse, than a cunn^nge Bsiaa for their 
children. They say nay in ivorde, but they do so 
in deede; for to one they will gladlie give a sti- 
pend of 200 crownes by the yeare^ and loth to 
offer to the other 200 shillings. God, that sit- 
teth in heaven, laugheth their choice to skome, 
and rewardeth their liberalities as it should be ; 
for he suffereth them to have ^me and well ot^ 
dered hoirse, but wilde and unfortunate children; 
and therefore in the ende, th^y finde more plea- 
sme in their horse, than comforta in their chil- 
dren.'' As for Johanuies Goropius^s definition of 
the word,,whuch is followed I think by that 
great bwyer. Coke, in his Institutes, it is singular 
enough, that so &r from being a prop and stay 
to our Kings, the office of Lord High Constable 
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was not revived by Henry the Vlllth after the 
attainder of the Duke of Buckingham, because it 
was thought dangerous to the Kirig^s power, and 
too much for any subfect. Which was also the 
opinion of Harry Martyn, when in 1647, he 
opposed the motion that had been made, in the 
House of Commons to the following effect ; — 
'' That it was necessary for the House of Com- 
mons to have a High Constable of their own that 
will make no scruple of laying his Mcgesty by the 
heels :^* Harry Martyn wisely enough objected 
that " the power was too great for any man ;*' 
and the motion was quashed. As there is at 
present no Lord High Constable in England, so 
is there, as it happens, no Master of the Horse 
in Scotland. 

Ben Jonson has a fling at High Constables in 
his Tale of a Tub, which might deserve to Jbe 
introduced into this medley of odd things, if 
there were room for it. See Act III. Scene 6. 

Among obsolete titles and names, we might 
enumerate several that have undergone, extraor- 
dinary changes, who would now suppose that, he 
might in times past, have fallen into the com- 
pany of knaves and villains, leeches, trulls, and 
wenches, and even girls of the town, without in- 
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earring the smallest loss of reputation, or being 
actually in bad company. What fine food for 
witlings at cards, have the knaves supplied, under 
a supposition that the name imported something 
of trick, thievery t and cretfi ; whereas originally 
it was intended, and applied no doubt, as a 
title oi honor: and indeed for the credit of the 
knare to this day, it may be noted that it is 
accounted an honor to have it in one's hand, at 
whist, at least. We have in history the names 
of the very personages, supposed to be repre* 
sented by the Knaves of Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, 
and Spades, at the first invention of cards in the 
XlVth- century. They were it seems, Lahire, 
and. Hector DSlagard, two Captains of Charles 
Vlith of France, with Lancelot and Dogier, he- 
roes famous in the wars of Charlemagne. And 
the place they severally held, was probably that 
of iS^tre ^or attendant to their respective Kings. 
The Sdld Knapa among the Saxons, exactly 
answered indeed to the Latin Armiger or French 
Ecuyer. It. is supposed to; be derived from the 
Saxon C^iapa or Flemish Knape, signifying Ser^ 
vant ; in which sense the word Knave occurs in 
some of our old Statutes. But it has been used 

VOL. II. X 
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also for a male child or boy/ In liVibkdiffe's 
Bible^ the Midwives. of Egypt^ Exodiid i. 16;. 
are bidden to kill every faumerchild, <axid saiFe 
the girls aliye. In ihe. Sioon tranfibcfaioii of 
Matthew i^i. 6. it is used' for servant, ** ^y^ 
Knapa,^^ tiiat is« my £Natile lieth athonie ssdL of 
the palsy, Sic. Sooietimes it is- found in our old 
law-books as a regular title, like ilrvn^ger or 
£ctiytfr-^-a6, Johannes C. Willielmi C. do Derby^ 
KnaiDe, &c« Willielnras Cowper de' Denbigh; 
Knave. 

In Sir John Harrington's Letters; it ^ will be 
seen that he continually call^ the* Kang% Sermnts 
at Court, " Kmwes^^ and " FarZc^s/* aa well as 
*' lordly Servants J^ Seo a curioufe accdunt of 
some, of the lordly Servants, , in Henry'd History 
of England, extracted from thel LegesWidHem^ 
Brit. Critic, old Series, Vd. IV. pi419.« 

Th<^ ViSmn of old timeis is treli knownto Have 
been me^rely &e d^pende&t of a feudal BarOn, 
and though boifn probably in that state of 
b6ndag6, by no mean(B lying unde^ any other 
stigma. The old Leech was the Physicikii, and 
Leechcrafi his profession. 

" tVe stadj speech, bnt others we persaade. 
We Luchcn^ learn, but others care with it.'' 
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" Wise Leech0» wUl^nQt.TUi^irM^U o^tfii^^, ^ 
While growiDg pains prononiice the hnanov^s cnide ; 
Deaf to complainta they wait apon the ill, 
Till some safe crisis aathorise their skill." 

\ ■ 

Spenser also uses the term in the same sense. 

" And straightway sent with carefiil dSlig«ioe, 
To fetch a Luck, the wh^oh bad gresjt iiMiglit:' 
In that disease of griered conscience ; 
And well could onn the- same ; hietnaitiei winkPafaance." 

f AIRY Queen. 

At present I believe the term Leech, though 
applied still to such as die common people 
esteem both Ph/sidam and Doctors, is confined 
to the Farrier or Horse Doctor. In justice how- 
ever to the whole fraternity, let it not be too 
hastily imagined, that the term was given to 
them on the score of resemblance to a certain 
bkiodrktliAg, or .UQQdfjBucki^ animal o£ die 
swi« mfne, aa thou^. ik^ wbois, sace were of 
tb^ ^ame, stomp; m h Ikataiai ^ngrado io. Oil 
Blasy uribo prak^tijsed no oremfdivB bat bkedmg 
ai)d ^MntMng^ mfib wacm .ivateii 'Btymologist^ 
tell Ufi, FftniejBft, ai& calbd' Xorb^i from a Saxon 
texm UiC€, of hcnian to beiat, in which sense, if it 
do not apply to every other Physician, to every 
x2 
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man and woman Doctor, as well as the Farrier, 
it must be their own fault, or their own misma- 
nagement. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time, trull, wench, and 
girl, were without scruple applied, by the gravest 
and most accomplished writers, to any young 
woman, as may be seen by the following citation 
from Tuberville's Eclogues ; 

" AiMMg the rest of ell the roate, 

A passing proper lass, 
A white-bab'd (m// of twenty yeares, 

Or neere aboat there was ; 
In stature passing all the rest, 

A gallant girl for hewe ; 
To be oompar'd to Ummith nifmpks, 

So faire she was to riew. 

Hie wenek about ber waut, 

A gallant gavdy ribande bad, 
That girt ber body fast.* 

Who would suppose that the title of Butcher 
CQuld ever be given as a title of honor? yet so it 
really was. " Le Boucher etoit anciennement un 
sumom ghrieux qu'on donnoit d. un . general, 
s^pres une yictoire, en reconnoissance du carne^e 
qu'il avoit fait de trente ou quarante mille 
hpmmes." — Eisais Historiques sur Paris, par 
Sainifoix. 



ANCIENT ETIQUETTE. 

We must not fancy that questions of etiquette, 
rank and precedence, family prejudices, &c. are 
of modem date, or confined to any species of 
government, or order of society. The Romans 
paid as great attention to these things, as any 
people perhaps on the face of the earth ; as the 
following law in the famous Theodosian Code, 
may particularly serve to shew, being a matter 
of public authority — ** Si quis indebitum sibi locum 
usurpaverit ; nulla se ignorantia defendat : sit- 
que plane sacril^ii reus, qui divina praecepta 
neglexerit/' Surely etiquette could not well be 
carried higher, than by making an involuntary 
breach of it, in ignorantly taking a torong seat, 
tantamount to sacnVege; for such is very evidently 
the spirit and purport of the above citation. The 
Jirst place was however almost the exclusive ob^ 
ject of contention, for as Ausomus says, '' Nulla 
est quidem Contumelia Secundi, sed ex duohus, 
Gloria magna j9rtf/a/t." In our own country, by 
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the laws of Canute^ a person sitting abofoe his 
station, was to be pelted out of his place by 
stones, without the privilege of taking offence ; 
but this is not quite so bad as in India* where 
by the (jrentoo laws, which for what we know 
may be as old as any, *^ a Sooder who should be 
^cmtieted^iof Bitting^ upbni th^eoipdt of ia ^Bramin, 
tfas ei(lh€fr'to:h^ve avhbt ironapplied^to ihe'^part 
XffmUrt^^ and be baadaii^, or, > suffer pcwitive 
«rd#fo7i of the pdH^' An ^>^^;^a law with a 
Alness L^ .. . ,. 

Auius^GeUius si^plie8*«s with^«ob£e;cttrious 
eases of Rottttok etiquettcr ^A^iatker anda scm 
c«ue to visit the' IHiUasoj^cra^imiflrut Athena; 
lhe«<A happened to lfeiPrtetor<atutiie't^^ of 
the PfOviA^ce of iCfeCe./ dBeing /arp^red at tke 
house of tke Phit(»{op)i€n% aMwatwas^ offered to 
the^fatheri which lie rfotoeliiied in flttbr of his 
mote dignified sotty and in d^renee to his pub* 
lie and magisterial character. The^Phtlosopker 
disputed the propriety of; this, tailing that 
though >such r^&tkr^ace > on the part' of the 
father might be pmper eomighin jfTuUi'c, such 
ceremot)j«s,\on^aUjirft7a(e occ^sions^ should giye 
way to daims ^d pretensions more fixed aad 
natural. Aulus .Gellius upon this introduces 
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another Btory from the Roman History, as par- 
ticnlarly applicable. -A son who W9lh Consul, 
bappening in his rides to meet his father, who 
had served the office the yeiar before, and was 
tfa^i»fi>re cmly Procoi»ti/ atthe time, the latter 
forbore to pay the respeot of getting off his 
horse, on the ground^of his being the Consul's 
father. 'Hie lictors in -attendance upon die «on, 
knowing j;he harmony subsisting between them, 
were at first ^t a loss how to act, till the son 
absolutely bade th^n to compel his father to dis- 
mount ; to which the latter was not only wise 
Plough ) to 'fi^ubmit> but at the same time failed 
not highly to ccmunend his son, for ;Supporting 
his publia digmty . 

The Romans seem to have had too great credit 
given them, in general; for that highrfninded 
^rit of repuUkanimi, which overlooks all acci- 
dental differences, in estimating the worth and 
merits of individuals ; and is gratified rather 
than otherwise, with 'the unexpected elevation 
of the humble and lowly. Horace in his IVth 
Epode, though it must be confessed, the subject 
of the Ode, Afew^^, 'Pompey's Freedman, seems 
to have been a very shabby sort of gentleman, 
speaks with rather too much contempt of the 
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want of family, when he says, " Fortuna non 
mutat Genus" which under, any circumstances, 
is a reflection on law birth. But besides this, 
he makes a mockery of the servile condition in 
which Menas had once been, as though it ought 
at once to preclude a man from any after eleva- 
tion. I am the more angry with Horace for this, 
because in another place he has treated the sub- 
ject so differently, and censured the people for 
their too great attention to family, which was 
certainly their foible, as that satire shews. See 
Sat. VI. Lib. i. 

Nothing could be more contemptuous than 
Cicero's reply to a man whom he had upbraided 
for the baseness of his extraction ; the man told 
him he did not understand him. '' And yet 
,thou hast thy ears pierced," said Cicero ; signi- 
fying by the repartee, that be was of servile 
condition, because the Romans used to pierce 
the ears of their slaves. 

When Ventidius Basstis, a man of very mean 
parentage, had by many splendid actions * and 
qualities advanced himself to the highest honors 
and stations in the republic, the Roman popu- 
lace, so far from being pleased with the eleva- 
tion of one born and bred as it were amongst 
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themselves, a^bsolutely mocked and insulted him on 
that very account, by posting up in various parts 
of Rome the following satirical verses; for as 
such they, were evidently intended. 

" Conourrite omoes tnguresi anupioes ; 
PortentuM hmsUaiym ConJUOmn est neens. 
Nub wudos qui fricabai, CoHttU footos est !" 

Rao, mn, je tngiirs and anupices ! 

Behold A prodigy most fieiD and strange ; 

One who dresid msies, made Ctmstd to be sore ! 

I have in another place taken notice of the 
extreme jealousy manifested by the gentry of 
Rome, in regard to the Jus Annulorum, when 
persons of low degree took upon them the right 
of wearing rings^ thereby trespassing upon the 
privileges and distinctions of the higher orders. 

It is well known I believe^ that the law for 
admitting plebeians to the consular rank at 
Rome^ was entirely owing to female pride and 
jealousy. The youngest of two sisters having mar- 
ried a plebeian, while the eldest was the wife of a 
patrician and Consul, was surprised one day^ 
while on a visit to the latter^ at hearing the loud 
knocking of the Lictors at her sister's door^ an- 
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noimcing the anrival of the Consul. The lady 
of the house seeing her «urprise> sneeringly and 
insultingly ohserred, ^' ihe^mves of aenaters are 
used to this .noise ;^ lyluch ^wrought such an 
effect on the mind and temper of the younger 
sister, that she never rested till she had pre- 
vailed on her father aXid husband, to procure 
for her the same distinction and honors, by ob- 
taining a law to admit ^PMmans to the Consular 
dignity; which, after considerable opposition, 
was at length accomplished ; her husband Lici- 
nius being the first of his rank who was elevated 
to that post of honor and authority. 

Lucian, who was a contemporary of Aulus 
Gellius, and a great observer of living manners, 
both' Roman and Grecian, appears to have had 
his eye particularly on the struggles that took 
place amongst his contemporanes, for pre-emi- 
nence and distinction. He continually introduces 
heroes, philosophers, and even Gods, into his 
writings, in the act of quarrelling ^.bout prece- 
dence or superiority of some kind or other. Such 
is his dialogue between Alexander, Hannibd, 
Sdpio, w[id' ^Minos, which begins with a sort of 
vulgar Josffe between the two former, in the very 
face of their Judge. " Let me pass,'* says Akx' 
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mder, " for I am much superior to you, .Mr. Ly. 
ftfton." " By BO nuumer of xxKteaus/' rQpIies«12dvt- 
nilkd, stoutly. The case^ i^ referred to Minos, 
who having Jtearn0d who thoy.wiare, permits them 
to, plead the])r'OVi^.<$$tu«p,,which.ijti th^ha^ds^of 
LudM ii^^a^JBdubl^hiyiii^An^^e^ ; o I thiiik?that 
havingvargttt^ 4b^ icase «0;weU as he has done 
% IJiMttfittiial* :I :[«h<3(utd'. i^erve been disposed 
tO:hftTO/broug)Uj>|iat4ifflS.to^a diffetent oonclu- 
i|ioii^ e^fpeoj^y ;afi Plutareh in his compan- 
ion pf €a8attmfi, Ale^fwder, giyesr^theipBsfer- 
e£(oerto the'lormeriin two partidulso: instances, 
exactly similatr jbo .those on which flaimibal is 
maote to insists . liucia^, .on' the'i^ntrary, instead 
of balaaeing^thef merits of thietwo briginal oom- 
petitoES, rmakesl Sc^ step' in, claiitiing- to take 
plac^ias'thse* Conqueror :t)tfHannibal» aekaowledg- 
vs^dUnijfi^at.thesame tixxieimferior to Alexander ; 
by which in€(atis Alaxaaderrather too easily^ ob- 
tains from Miaos th^^r<^;plaoe, Scipio the seemd, 
while Hamubal is. thrust to the bottom, for hav- 
isg iailedin battle, rather than in argument. This 
is the ihor^ to be noticed, because it is a drcum- 
stance particularly recorded ofScipio, tiiat he was 
wont to call Hannibal the greatest General that 
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ever lived, Pyrrhus the Epirot the second, and 
himself the third. Lucian surely must have been 
unacquainted v^ith this arrangement of Scipio. 
But there is still another curious history con- 
nected virith the case« as depicted by Lucian. 
Hannibal is said to have declared himself m/mor 
to no General that ever lived hnt Akxander and 
Pyrrkus, till asked by Scipio virhat rank he virould 
have claimed had he conquered him. To virhich 
Hannibal is reported to have answered, " Had 
I conquered you, Scipio, I would call myself 
greater than the Conqueror of Darius, or the 
Ally of the Tarentines.'* Now if the above rela- 
tions be true, Lucian has done an injury both to 
Hannibal and Scipio, in making the first con- 
tend with Alexander, and the latter ostentati- 
ously place himself above his African competi- 
tor; and as I profess to endeavour to assign 
to every person his proper rank, I have deemed 
it fit to rescue these two great Generals from 
the consequences of such misrepresentation — 
otherwise I hate to find fault with- Lttdan 
upon such topics, for he is certainly for the 
most part very witty, very wise, and very enter- 
taining. 
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In another dialogue, Lucran gives a humour^ 
ous account of a dispute about seats, at the very ' 
table of the Gods, between Hercules Bind JEscu- 
lapitis; and which Jupiter was obliged to termi- 
nate, (words ran so high between\them,) by 
threatening to turn them both out of heaven, if 
they did not cease to' disturb the company. 
Hercules' indeed is represented as aboininably 
insolent, and ungrateful indeed, not only refusing 
to let ^sculapius sit above him, but calling 
him all sorts of names,' druggist, apothecary^ and 
I know not what, though he had actually been' 
himself benefited by the skill of ^ZEsculapius, in 
regard both to the burns he got upon MountOeta,' 
and the poisoned tunic of Nessus ; under which 
he seems to have been suffering considerably 
when he first got to Olympus. But none of 
these things could restrain his anger and indig- 
nation, upon the mere thoughts of ^sculapius 
presuming to take place of him ; he threatens to 
throw him headlong out' of heaven, notwith- 
standing his immortality, and to give him such 
a broken head, as Peebn himself should not be 
able to heal. However' iBsculapius at last pre- 
vails, through the interposition of Jupiter, who 
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wiaely* appointekl tlmtlie wliQ £ad first, should 
have the Jiighest.plaofijBii tallies;, which happened 
to. be the Ga8e-.withi.£iB£ulaiiiu8^ ' ' 

latheseiDialogufiScof the.Daafil/ Luaian intrq^ 
duces many othec onricnisi cases of ecnrtrojirerted' 
preremiaence^ as^ib the one betMcfiten Dkgmtes^ 
and Mamohu^ tibwr. celehi^tsd Kiagv of i Caria;^ 
Artemisia's' hoshandv-aa ta whicb{::waa^th^gi^d^ 
est aiid> tnaU hofpy' ; and' in that bdtw^an tUfeus' 
and:3%erstfes^. which .was the hanAfmesit 

In thB firsts Mcamlm pleads, hiis^ fertnes mnk^ 
his strength, his vatomri his . heauty, and the' 
glory of hi» ^tipeiu^tni^ sepulchre^ as settings 
him^ (even in the shades below,) most indis- 
putably high abave Diogenes* Bat how sd> 
say& tlie latter 1 yonr kingdom is gone, your vch 
hur spcsit, your strength vani^d, yom beauif 
decayed ? I see^ not why my baid; ru^iil tooth- 
hss^ eyeless skull ie not now qnite as good- ds> 
yours. YoH cannot' cease to lament the worldly, 
advantages ydu hare Ibst; while I, having h^ 
nothing behind, have nothing to sorrow for. 
And as lev Ae toiab which yonr wife and sister, 
with so much costv Imilt over your remains, t 
should ihi]|k such apoeA of stones must lie v^ 
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OH the cofiti*aiy; ^iettlier kn^w norrcase/TvdiQthm' 
my cafoade' were ■ ever busied or not^ bii<;:am 
quite sure; th«t by liiy peculiar mode <tf.£lfev I 
raised to^ mysblf areputaii^fi amonggtiaU; wise 
meny greatly supiearior to yotir ekalted: moxuiineii^ 
aad fixed in' a' invatlk «eGiurer ptauce. 

The diafogae aoA G0iiie8t between Mrevs^and 
Thersitei ban eomethin^ to the same effect; th^ 
judgBMiit atkd' decmou being: lefi to Menippnau 
Amitot I» 8Cly% Nireilsy to b&accilniiited.ii»nok 
the bandaotaest ot the two? But wh0;ace yoir 
both, says Menippus, for I see no differenca be^ 
tween yon? I, says Nirem^ was. Hie. soa< of 
Aglma and' Ckcmyp^ pTonaimced by H&ma^ta be 
tfaemast beauttfed'of all the drie&ibefomTroyi 
But yoQ did not descend to the sh»dea below in 
that form, readies Meoippntf. We have no fomi 
bemtt^hhere^t Fi^f^ l»nieft' am: foraUtitewoxid 
exactly like then bon^ of olAers : ytw^r skull is 
not to be distini^iidied feorn tfae' skitU of I^mim 
sites, except timt it isF more easily- to be brdceni 
being softer, and bating nothing numfy in^iU 
Let those who saw you, as RomeT has spoken of 
you> tell what you weire then, if they please, I 
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can only see and discern what you are now. But 
still, says Nireus, I am surely ha:ndsomer than 
Thersites ; neither you nor he are handsomer 
one than the other in this place, says Menippus ^ 
all are equal and alike in the infernal regions, 
you may depend upon it. Then that is the 
utmost I care about it, adds Themtes; I at 
least am satisfied. I knew that he was not any 
longer such as blind old Homer had described 
him to be, but that I, notwithstanding my 
hunched back, and lame leg, and blinking eye; 
was at last become quite as good and as comely 
IU3 he. 

Lucian wrote indeed for antiquity, and it may 
be thought that we can hare little to do with the 
characters he describes, or the pictures he draws, 
except in the ' way of curiosity. Perhaps so ; 
but even on this .very ground, it- may surely 
afford us some amusement to compare the ac^ 
counts he gives, with what we ourselves see and 
know of the human race. It might be more in- 
terefeting perhaps if we ccmZi trace any striking 
likenesses, or discover any of our immediate ac^ 
quaintance in the portraits he has drawn ; yet to 
know something about even Lucian' s contempo^ 
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varies, is' to read the human heart, if not such as 
it is, such as it has been, and such therefore as 
by some revolution or other, it may perhaps be 
again. 

In the following dialogue, old Charon is sup- 
posed to be in the midst of his business, that of 
ferrying the dead over the river Styx to the in- 
fernal regions, and Mercury in attendance as 
their conductor : the newly deceased crowding 
and pressing forward to obtain a passage. 
Hoity — toity, says Charon, what a pack of you 
there are ! and what a parcel elf unnecessary things 
are each of you bringing with you ! do you not 
see how small and ricketty my boat is ; it al- 
ready leaks, and if it incline at all to one side 
more than the other, it will sink. I am confident 
that if you attempt to enter with all that baggage 
you bring with you, you will bitterly repent it, 
.especially those that cannot switei. — But how 
then can we pass safely? — ^Why, Til tell you, 
says Charon ; you must all enter stripped, leav- 
ing every thing superfluous there, on the shore. 
Therefore Mercury do you look to this ; let 
none enter, but such as have cast aside every 
sort of incumbrance. I will, says Mercury ; 
and therefore, pray Sir, who are you that come 

VOL. II. Y 
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first? I am Menippus the Cynic ; behold, mjr 
scrip and my staff I haye cast into the river, 
and «loak I have none. O very well — enter, 
good man — and take your seat there up by tt^ 
steersman, that you may see all that follow. 
Who is this Jemmy Jessamine Gentleman? .{ 
am Charmoleus the Dandy — universally admired 
for my shape sndjigure and complexion — ^well tben 
put off all that conduces to that exquisite shape 
and ^figure and complexion ; your stays, and bmt^ 
dages and supporters, and the colour upon your 
cheeks, and then come in. That's all xerj 
^ell ; now enter. Who comes next thexe, with 
that bs^uble on his head, and purple robe, look^ 
ing so fierce ? I am Lampichus, Tyrant of Gela; 
But why do you come here, with such a quantity 
of luggage ? You would not surely, Mezcnry, 
have a King come destitute. King, do you 'say ? 
You are only a dead man ; therefore for goodness 
sake, put away all that trumpery. Well, I have 
thrown away all my money. But you must lay 
aside your pomp, and pride, too, Lampichus ; for 
if you attejippt to bring them with you, they wifi 
sink the boat. Allow me at least to retain my 
crown, and robe of state. By no means ; they must 
be given up. YfeW then ; there can be nothing 
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more required'— ^I have now ca^^t anide «yely in- 
cumbrance and superfluity. No ; jrou tnust dis- 
miss besides, your cruelty, yonffaltyj your difo^ 
gance, and your bad twipef. Well, I have done 
all this. Then go into the boat. And who arb 
you. Sir, that seem so stout and brawny, and 
hare such an abundance of flesh and sinew 'i—l 
am Damasias the Boxer — you may Suffer me tb 
pass at once, for I am already stripped and 
naked.' Not naked while you are coveted with 
so mxkch. flesh — i^ut that away therefore, or the 
boat will sihk if you set but so much as one foot 
in it; and cast asidie those crown^ you have bn, 
with all the pruUe BXiA flattery of which they have 
been the occasion^ I have done so, and am n6w 
ailsiiredly no heavier than any other dead man.^-^ 
See what an advantage it is to be a pefson of 
smaU we^A^/-— Come in— atid you may come too, 
Crdtan, only put away first all youif wealth, iiid 
luxuries, and ^eminatkst and dismiss yoUf (ii- 
neral vestmtotls, and the honors appertaining to 
your rank. Yoti must be contented to f6i*get 
your ancestors, aiM all the past glories df jrout 
tace ; nor say a word of the inscriptions upon 
your statues, nor of the superb monument that 
has been raised to your memory, for the V6ty 
y2 
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mention of tbe latter will make the boat heavier^ 
And pray. Sir, you who appear armed there, 
what may you wsint? What trophy is that 
you carry -With you — and why all those military 
orders ? They are honors conferred upon me by 
my country, for having gained victories, and 
conducted myself bravely in battle « Then you 
may put them all down upon the bank ; for we 
have peace constantly here in the shades beloWy 
and have of course no need of arms or fighting. 

But here is some very grave character coming, 
whom I know not, Menippus. What, or who is 
he ? See how he carries his head on high ; how 
solemnly he walks ! how he is lost in meditation ! 

It is a philosopher. Mercury ; a very learned 
gentleman, full of metaphysical conceits, and subtk 
arguments. Pray make him put off his gown, for 
you have no conception what a heap of absurd 
and frivolous things he has under it. Do Sir, 
<hen, I beg, put off your gown. Heavens ! what 
a pack of arrogance, ignorance, nncharitableness, 
vain glory ; what a string of foolish questions, so- 
phistical reasonings, hard words, and perplexed ar- 
gumentSy does the man carry about with him ! 
What a quantity of misplaced labour, and lost 
time, and useless occupation, has he to answer 
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for I But, by Jupiter, Sir, you must deposit all 
your gains, BXkd indulgendes, and self -confidence, 
and touchiness, and weaknesses, (which, though 
you. attempt to hide them, I can see plainly 
enough) and your hypocrisjf, and fride, and abore 
all things, the fancy you hare formed, that with- 
out exception you are the wisest man in the world ; 
for if you expect to carry all these things with 
you, a fifty oared boat would not be strong 
enough to convey you, — ^Well, I will do as you 
tell me, here they go. — But pray. Mercury, make 
him cut that long beard of his, and thin those 
gloomy eyebrows, and see that he does not carry 
with him, what he has long and profitably made 
use of to humbug all the world, that parcel of 
JIaltery there that he hides within his Ups. — It 
would be well, Menippus, if you would curtail 
your freedom of tongue, restrain your audacUy, 
and forbear your ungenerous ridicule : however 
I comply — ^behold. Mercury, I put away all you 
have objected to. 

Admirable--i-then weigh the anchor ; loose the 
sails ; take the helm, Charon^ and let us be off ! 
But what's the matter, Mr. Philosopher; you 
seem sadly depressed? — It is, (Mercury,) be- 
cause I fancied the soul was immortal. Non^ 
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sppge, I know better. l(e 19 lamontiHg liis! lost 
^nners ^inAprivaie indulgencu ; aiid Ymgjoins from 
young men on pretence of his superlaitwe toisdom. 
These are the things that duK^ncert him. so. ; 

But let's away to judgmei^trr-rsad ^uni^&xaeiits 
await tlie wiQked'-*wite^l8>^v^ltux1esTr^Hdlains and 
rocks J^^Eterjman^&life diallbejnade toaiiH«tft«-- 
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T&oiFOH much has been already said upon the 
subject of Precedence, yet it still seems to de- 
serve a Sectionto itself, as particularly connec|;ed 
with the title of my book, and a subject of press- 
ing importance, in the affairs of this world. 
While the best-bred persons and personages in 
the community, are placed above all hazard of 
disputes, by their titles of Nobility, it seems a 
cruel case, by carrying the distinctions no lower, 
to hare thrown »uch a bone of contention amongst 
the ignoble and untitled: amongst those too, who 
in not a few cases, may be destitute of that good 
breeding, and those polished manners, that are 
calculated, under all circumstances, to make life 
pass smoothly. " People who have no title to 
distinction," says the* Inspector, *' are always 
most ambitious of it." Now this is really very 
provoking,- but who in the world can help it ? 
The same periodical writer, whose entertaining 
papers appeared about the middle of the last 
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.century, (I believe they were chiefly from the 
pen of Dr. HUt) telk of a Lord Mayor's ball that 
was thrown into great confusion, by a dispute for 
precedence, between a *' Watch^spri^'maker's 
lady and the wife of a Watch^ase-joiM-finisher.^ 
Tlie Lord Mayor himself, it seems, was quite 
incapable of deciding the matter between tbem^ 
and I much question, if it had happened at the 
other end of the town, whether it might not havft 
puzzled the Lord Chamberlain* 

Had such a case been referred to Frederic IL 
of Prussia, he would probably have settled it, 
as he is reported to have done, by the lady of 
tiie President of the Court of Justice, and the 
lady of the President of the Chamber of Rev^uci 
at Cleves. The former having insisted upontak* 
ing pl€U!e in all public assemblies, till she. had 
wearied out the patience of her competitor, and 
mortified her pride past all bearing, as a last 
resource, the lady of the President of the Cham- 
ber of Revenue wrote to the King himself, de- 
siring that his Majesty would be pleased gra- 
ciously to interpose his autliority, and dectere 
once for all, which ought to go first. Frederic 
was at no loss to satisfy, the complainant; how 
graciously 1 need not say; he immediately re» 
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turned the following laconic answer : — '' Let the 
greatest fool walk first "—This is told of Frederic 
in Dr. Towers^s Life of that Monarchy and there- 
fore I suppose it to be true ; but the very same 
thing is related by St. Real of Charles Vth, who 
had a similar point to adjust between two ladies 
of fashion at Brussels. It is surprising, says the 
latter author, how polite the two ladies were to 
each other ever after, and how scrupulous of 
taking the lead ! 

The ladies' indictment of Timot^ TreataU, 
Gent, in Mr. Bickerst^s Court of Honour (Tat- 
ler. No. 262) for the great and unspeakable con* 
fusion he had occasioned, by desiring a party of 
ladies to take their places at his supper table, 
according to their age and seniority, is much of a 
piece with the above stories ; the only difference 
being, that a few Tell-tale Parish Registers, to 
which Mrs. Fidget and Mrs. Fescue, are reported 
in the paper referred to, to have had recourse, 
might settle any disputes in regard to. age at 
once ; whereas, which were the greater fool or 
mnpletoni of any two given ladies, disputing for 
precedence, on the mere ground of their own 
personal vanity, or private piques, might be a 
question to puzzle and perplex the subtlety of an 
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CSdipus. The following story, related of Mr. 
George Coleman, the younger, is, I think,, as 
ncnit an attempt to settle the question between 
age and precedence, as I evertemonber to kave 
beard. His. present Majesty, wbeo; PisQce of 
Wales, meeting Mr. C. at a party composed of 
the first wits of the day, gaily ob^rved, that 
there were two George the younger in company* 
''.But," continued his Royal Highness,. *' I Bhoold 
like to know, which is George the i youngest?'' 
f^'Oh!" replied Mr. Coleman. very happily^ ''I 
ciould never have had the rudeness to come. into 
the world before your Royal Highness.^' . . 

Having, as in duty bound, consulted the Rer 
gister of Mr. Bickerstaff's Court of Honour, I am 
disposed to cite the following .case, as suggest- 
ing a fair and ready mean of settling and adjust- 
ing any disputed points of ance9tryrr-no very un^ 
common subject of jealousy and alteroatiou; 
Nathan, a pedling Jew, and .T^ R.^ a Welchman, 
being indicted for having raised a disturbance, 
by a fierce and angry dispute about the a9i<Yj«% 
of their /a»u7ies, the Jew pretending) to be the 
aon of Me$hech, the son of Nabt^^ the sen of 
Shalem, and so on to the end of th« chapter; 
and Taffy, John ap Bice, ap Shenkin, op Shones, 
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{ep Endless and Eternity in short;) they were 
both sentenced to be tossed in a bkmliet, in order 
to prove by sensible demonstration, which could 
go ^-highest, and as the Tatler expresses it, '' to 
ad^nst the supmority as they could agree on it 
bettareen themiselTes." 

. The obsenra^ion of the Spectator, (No^ 119) 
that, generally speaking, " there is -infinitely 
'moitd to do about place and preoedekice in a 
mieleting of Justices' wives, than in an cuieembly 
ei Duchesses,*' must be received with some* al- 
lowances. DticAesses can have no disputes. Their 
Itank is known not only to themselves, aiid to 
each other, but to -every body witib whosd' the;^ 
are likely to assoeiate, and the Nobility may Ire- 
jotee in being, for the most part, exempt from 
this confusions and perplexities of a pronUectt&A^ 
Dramng-'Toom. * . • 

** I have known my friend Sir Roger de Cover*- 
iey^s dinner almost cold',*" adds the 'Speetatoi^, 
:* before the company could adjust the ceremo- 
nials (of precedence, and be prevailed upon to 
ffit dowp to table." And who has not seen die 
like, where it hai^ been left entirely to the mas- 
tet Of mistress of the house to arrange a company 
<iiStmtitkd guests ? Who has not seen the formal 
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circle, standing like a parcel of statues, when 
dinner has been announced, waiting to have the 
question of precedence settled without, their 
concurrence, though prepared in their hearts to 
resent the slightest mistake, or unexpected pre- 
ference ? How often have I wished that they 
could be prevailed upon to join hands, and twirl 
and twist themselves out of the room in a circle 
having neither head nor tail, after the fashion of 
a raund-robin? True it. is, that after all, die 
dinner table would divide them again, and pre* 
sent fresh objects of competition, in regard to 
the upper and lower ends, or dignified middk, 
of the festive board ; nearness to, or distance 
frpm, the master or mistress of the hous^ ; for 
we are far past the days of Elizabeth, in whkh 
pur ancestors used to divide their tables into 
upper and lower messes by a huge salt-cellar in 
the middle, belotp which the toine was. never al^- 
Ipwed to circulate, and above which were sui^ to 
be placed all the daintiest dishes. In 1597, Hall, 
depicting the humiliating state of a 'Squire's 
Chaplain, says that he must not *' ever presume 
tp sit abovejhe salt ;'* as I have before shewp. 

This custom however extended far into^ the 
XVIIth century, as may b^ seen in ]\f assii^gerfs 
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Play of the Ciiy Madam, 1632. I apprehend it 
was connected with the feudal customs, when 
the Baron and principal persons of his household 
sat down to the same table. In Decker's GulFs 
Hornbook, 16Q9, we read^ " at your 12 penny 
ordinary, you may give any Justice of Peace, or 
young Knight, if he sit but one degree towards 
the equinoctial of the salt-cellar, leave to pay 
for the wine." 

It is a pity that people will hot devise or adopt 
some means of satisfying their own minds, inde* 
pendently of other circumstances, for this is all 
that is actually necessary to the comfort of the 
whole party. Whether Mrs. A. or Mrs. B. hav- 
ing neither of them any red^book distinctions, go 
first or sit highest, nobody can care, but Mrs« 
A. or Mrs. B. themselves, and therefore they 
would act wisely to be prepared for every alter- 
native. One of the Chapters in Charron's cele- 
brated Treatise on Wisdom, begins, '' Nihil est 
iequalitate inequaUus ;'' there is nothing more un- 
equal than equality. And indeed, it must be 
confessed, there is commonly no greater jealousy 
or hatred, than that which takes place between 
persons who are equal the one to the other* 
Notwithstanding what I have said about Du- 
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chegses, I remember one who was so affiible ix> 
her inferiors, as to be almost degraded in the 
eyes of the world, by the company she kept ; yet 
hoidng by birth and inheritance, some pr6ten-> 
sions to royalty, if she happened to be amongst 
other Duchesses, it is scarcely to be told, hem 
high $ke carried herself. 

la the " Right of Precedence,'' attributed :to 
Stoift, we have an expedient proposed, which 
might help the sticklers for precedence in case 
ei.equaUiy, admirably, I shall gire it in the 
very words of the author. '* And I would farther 
observe," says he, " for the use of those who 
love place mthout a title to it, either by law or 
beraldry ; as some have a strange oiliness of spi-^ 
rit which carries them upwards, and mounts 
tiiem to the top of all companies, (company be- 
ing often like bottled liquors, where the light 
and umdy parts hurry to the head, and fix in 
froth.) I would observe, I say, that there i« a 
Hcret way of taking place without sensible pnce^ 
dence, and consequently without offence. This 
is an useful secret, and I will publish it here^ 
from my own practice, for the benefit of my 
countrymen, and the universal improvement of 
man and womankind. 
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It is this — I generally fix a sort of first meri- 
dian in my thoughts before I sit down, and in- 
9taad of observing priyately, as the way is, whom 
in. campany I may. ^t above, in point of birth, 
age» fortune, or station^ I consider only the si- 
tuation of the table by the points in the compass, 
axiid;ijie nearer I xsan get to the East, (which is a 
l^oiat of libn(»r: for many reasons, porrecta Mu" 
j^a$ ad ortum Salts) I am so much the higher; 
and.my .good fortune is, to sit sometimes, or for 
the moftt part due East, sometimes N. hy E. 
actldom with greater variation; and then I do 
myself honor, and am blessed with invisible prb« 
CEDENCY, mystical to others ; and the joke is^ 
that by this means I take place (for place is but 
&ncy): of ii^aniy that sit above me ; and while 
most people in company look upon me as a mo- 
d^t man, I know myself to be a very assuming 
feUow> apd do pftf^n look down with contempt 
901. some at the upper end of the table. By this 
craft I at once gratify my humour, (which is 
pride^) BXkd^^es&Tve my character, and am at 
meat^as wise men would be in the world, 

" Extremi PruBoriun, extremis asqae priores." 

And to tfaisf purpose, my way is to carry a little 
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pocket c(mq>ass in my left fob, and from that I take 
my measures imperceptibly, as from a watch, in 
the usual way of comparing time before dinner ; 
or if I chance to forget that, I consider the sittia- 
tion of the Parish Church, and this is my never- 
failing regulator." 

This plan oi Swiff s, (if it be really his) may be 
all rery well as far as it goes, but I confess I 
think it might be sooner settled; and perhapis 
with somewhat more satisfaction, or at least 
amusement, without the aid of B.ny first meridian; 
pocket compass, or ParishChurch at all. For why 
should not every body make their Own seat at 
table due East 9X once, and thereby throw all 
the rest of the company into places of less dig- 
nity and honor? How delightfully pleasant for 
instance, must it be, to Mrs. E. and F. after hay- 
ing been led into the room, fifth or sixth of the 
party, dangling upon some boyh arm, or smiU 
ingly linked together for want of male supporters ; 
and after having seen Mrs. A. Mrs. B. Mrs. G. 
and Mrs. D. taken before them, to observe the" 
latter, scattered about the dinner table, like the 
leaves in autumn, to the North and South and 
West, without order or distinction. How plea- 
sant to contemplate them, triumphing in their 
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fancied superiority^ all the while that they may 
be 10, 20, or even 30 points from the actual 
post or seat of honor. But the great beauty of 
Buch a scheme is, that in this manner every body 
may be accommodated exactly according to 
their own wishes and feelings, for what Mrs. E. 
or Mrs. F. may do by Mrs. A. and B. and C. 
the latter may quite as fairly do by Mrs. E. 
and F. and thus it must be an ill wind indeed, 
not only that should fail to blow some good to 
some of them, but that could blow any harm to 
any one of them. All would be sure to enjoy, 
what upon such occasions, all appear most to 
covet and desire, namely, superemnence and dis" 
tmction; each individual would not only be pre- 
cisely in the East, but would have the felicity of 
seeing their competitors, rivak, friends, and iic<* 
quainiance comparatively behw them, either in the 
Cardinals or Collaterals round the whole corn** 
pass, from East by South or East by North, East 
South East or East North East, to the very lowest 
station of all, due West. Some tables are round, 
Uke a canvass, but it might be managed spite of 
the squareness, ellipticity, or ovality of others ; 
as for instance ;. 
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Let O, P, Q, R, represent the taUe, and let 
Utde b stand for the last lady that came into the 
dining room ; and suppose her to be squeezed 
in somewhere between the points P and Q, Then 
let her seat be for the time ^hte East. Draw a 
right line from little b through the centre, and 
where it touches the periphery on the other side, 
markW. The N and S points will be easily 
found by another line drawn through the centre, 
at equal distances from O and R, and of course 
the rest of the company will occupy seats in thQ 
cardinal or collateral points, nearer to or mo(e 
remote from the East, as it may happen, but all 
of them . comparatively lower. In this manner. 
ihe^st may be last and the hst first all round ^A 
table, and; nobody knpw any thing about it, ex^ 
cept as far as every one's privs^te feelings are 
gratified, by an assurance that they t^emselyes 
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occupy the first sett, whdtdyer becomes dfiihe* 
others ; and if Swift be right, ihaft «1L place iftv 
but fancy, fancy will be eeality in this case, 'to 
the saiififactioB of every ladrriduul hbw^Ter^am*' 
bitiouB — Q. E. D. Is not tdiift a problem desel^ir-i 
ing an Hecatomb-? may I not cry out i&^m^T-^L 
must at the same time declare, that if I 'have Vifkf> 
rival, in such a discovery, it seems, to bet the 
Grand Seigneur; that is, some ancestor of the 
present Ttirkish Emperor, who, upon a< jecdouc^ 
arisii^g between the MUitary and the Lawyers, ^s 
to precedence, very sensibly appointed, that the 
I^ hand should be the place of honor for the 
former^ and the right for the latter. By whiefc 
means, whenever afterward th^y came in the way 
of each other, each party feUiMt it had the pi^^ 
cedenee. ; ' 

After all, iet. me not be jnistaken. I have 
proposed the above 4ich6iiae for tfaiS; accomimoda- 
tion of milled ladies ? allow me to add then, that 
I have in vifw only ^ibse. untitled ladies, who 
may be^reolly iii danger of 'sufioC£dion ftMEi the 
pangs and workings of mortified pride. I knoW' 
that there is a vast majority 6i tmtitied ladies in 
this kingdom, quite independent of ^t(cA expe- 
dients. Ihw gr^at a majority I need not stop to 
. z 2 •'■ • . • • > • 
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calculate, when I state, that it includeg all the 
wdlrhrtd, and all the good-Aienumrei. 

There is a fashion prevalent at this moment^ 
which I think will one time or other be altered. 
I mean, that of the ladies of highest rank sitting- 
next, to the master of the home at the bottom of a 
kmg table. This naturally sends the young la- 
dies, or ladies of no rank, towards the top, and 
occasions a mixture of the company between the 
extremes, oftentimes very unsuitable or awkward. 

Haying like a Geometrician, talked a good 
deal about A's and B's, and C's and D's, 
in the setting forth, and demonstration of Ae; 
above problem, I am led to obsenre, that. 
alphabetical rank, if really well managed, (not 
otherwise) is a very commodious resource in 
cases of necessity, approaching as nearly as 
can be to accident, and thereby" excluding all 
suspicion of premeditated preference. On such 
a scale for instance, how could Mrs. P» possiblyr 
be offended at being made to give place to Mrs.' 
Bouncing B. ; nay even Mrs. C. herself could 
have no ground of complaint. To be sure, (and. 
this would be the hardest case of all) Mrs. Izzard 
must be prepared for ever to go last, unless she 
should be fortunate enough to get her husband 
knighted, which would at once place her even 
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above the wiHtled wife of Great A himself! — 
What a triiaitph ! 

Alphabetical arrangements however,. after all, 
are liable to some objections. They bare lately 
I see been oddly enough adopted in annomtcing 
(the most public perhaps of all sublunary events,) 
the arrhah at Bath ! Were the scheme gene-> 
rally applied, it would be less objectionable, but 
13LB it is ut present managed, it is entirely con-* 
fined to plain Mr. and Mrs.'s, Misses, &c. Every 
titled person, of what rank soever, from a Duke 
to a Captain in the Amuf^ having a preference, 
and being arranged distinctly as follows : — 

AfiRiviiLS^ — ^The JDuke of W. Countess of X. 
Archbishop of Y« Viscount B. Lord Bishop of L, 
<Sir Timothy Trollop, Lady Fanciful, Honorable 
Mr. Thingyemibob, Mr- Looksharp, M.P. Ge* 
neral O. Judge M* Admiral K« Sec. &c. 

And tjien follow in alphabetical columns. 
Mr.SfMrs* , Mr. Miss Mrs. 

Appbpie, FoughtforX Lor^*dfort, Ranto't, 
BtVtV, Gotit, TAoum^dfort, &igh'dfort, 

Gutit, Badit, Noddedatit, Too/dt, 

Dividedit, Keptit, Open'dit, View'dit, 

Eatit, &c* Veep'dinioX Vfonit! 

&c. Quarter*dit, &c. &c. 

&c. 
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Now in sich an arrangement there 'may be 
evidently much positive injustice; for many- 
plain Mr.j&jnA MnJt may in reality be very great 
peoplbi and much abote thos? who are placed 
belbre tthems^ifor it abOnld be obaerved, that 
ev^ry. /sort o£jjSk tatppefftaining^ to the husband 
is aoade tOieUvafe his Ifeidy \ 4q that while Mr. C. 
ha¥ipg £30»D00 a.yeat for his fortune^ and marT 
riedpeiihapB to a Baronet's daughter^is reduced to 
nmthf dlfhak^cal rgiik» z%\^\plaiH j9fr. and Mrs. 
they* mayisee above them. Captain and Mrs,. E. 
JUo^'or and Mrs.'F^ I^octor and ilfr^^ G. Gem* 
ral 9Lnd Mrs. H. Serfeaht Biid Mrs» J«.and so 
on ; which is enough dnrelyito mortify, if not 
offend^ fdl.tsuch. o^rfbitfiical Jliufresscf, not to 
say a word of their unfortunate husbands, who 
shalLhave obtained >nO tiilfes^ femd may therefore 
stand dreadfully responsible for all the degradr 
ing consequences. I should ndvise the Editors 
of the Bath Papers to consider this matter a little 
more.maturely^ . ^ . 

^ As an iUbstration of Swift's maxim, that 
** Piatt is butjitwy" I shall ingierta story I have 
h^rd of the celebrated Dr. Bentley, and for 
which I confess I amdi^posed to give him much 
credit. At the diiiners he was wont to give at Cam- 
bridge, while Master of Trinity College, a gen- 
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tleman whom he was, often obliged*ia.CDttrt^y to 
invite^ but who was far from ))£ing* ailayoiuite 
^th the learned Doctor, wUhoiit regard to tha 
rank or consequence of the other. gnests, tava^ 
mhiy puBhed himself iq» to the tap ofithe table; 
to the right ot left, that is, of the Doctor himself. 
The latter weaned and provoked at last/ by the 
gentleman's arrogance and presnmption, oiie day, 
when he saw that, he had taken his i usual seat^ 
above the reist of the company, very gravely 
walked to the top of the table, and iaking up his 
ownchair^ carried it to the bottpm, ^thereby so 
entirely reversing matters, that he whb had i^r^v^ 
00 earnestly to he Jlrst, became literally last. 
This. I. think was an excellept way of teadhing 
the offender a little .CAm/ian huxniUty, and re»- 
.mtoding him of .the parable in the XltVth Chap 
,ter of St, : I^ldLie's Gospel^ verses 7, 8, 9, &Ck 
. wjiiioh. 9'U snohrsliikiers for precedence and lovers 
^f " e/»ef ^Bcut^^ would doiwelt to. peruse, . 
c : The classical re9|ier:may amuse himself if he 
jplease, by some; curious t^ses in point, (that is, 
as: tbithfi arrangement of ditrnen or supper parties,) 
by .Befcrring. to P/wftwcA'^ CowviviAl Questions, 
particularly the.seeond question in the first book. 
I wish it were not too long to be inserted in this 
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place^ as there are some very good remarks and 
arguments in it; — and in another part of his 
works, he mentions a curious circumstance, to 
shew how much attention the Romans paid to 
matters of etiquette, ceremony, and (what we 
are particularly writing about,) PrUcebekcb. 
He intimates that when any persons invited to 
their table, those to whom a triumph had been 
decreed, they publicly, and by special mes- 
sengers, made it their request to the Cansukf 
that the latter should not attend or be present 
at the supper ; wishing to be at liberty to ap-* 
propriate the highest place or seat of honor 
to their dignified guests ; which it seems could 
not be done in the presence of the Consuls. What 
modern Master of the Ceremonies, or Lord 
Chamberliun, could be more particiilar ? What 
courtly ceremonies have we that exceed this 
measure o{ precaution ? It might I think be an 
amusing noyelty to introduce into our present 
system of invitations and engagements. Let us 
fancy some of our beau monde proceeding upon 
this Roman plan, and sending out concomitant 
cards, positive and negative* ** Pray come, for 
.we wish to make much of you." — *' PraydbfiV 
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come, for w6 Mrish to make much of those, whom 
it would be impossible to make much of« if you 
who are so much more, should make your appear- 
ance."-^ I rather wonder this has never been 
adopted. How amusing to have two cards given 
to the same servant to deliver. " Mr. and Mrs. 
JB. hope to have the honor of seeing Mr. and 
Mrs. B. to a select party of friends on Monday 
the 23d." — ** Mr. and Mrs. E. particularly re- 
-quest the &vor of Lord and Lady F. not to come 
to their party on Monday the 23d9 it being a 
very select party of plebeians, intended to do 
honor to Mr. and Mrs. B. with which the noble 
presence and company of Lord and Lady F« 
would necessarily interfere." — ^Though this is 
never done^ I toould fiot answer for its never being 
thought of, in the appointments that take place 
both in town and country. I can easily fancy 
that it comes in, as a regular Thmh^I-to-myself, 
when those important concerns called dbmer^ 
parties, are upon the tapis, (as the French would 
say) that is in the course of arrangement. It 
may be taken both ways of course ; as when 
Lord ajod Lady F. for instance, are invited posi- 
tively, a request may be made to Mr. and Mrs. 
B. in the form of a negative message, to keep at 
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a diBtance, for fear of offeudiag the Nobility of 
theformen I would advise the engrayers and 
venders of our invitation cards^ to consider 
how easy a method this would be of doubling 
their employment and their gains at once. 
The form might be something in this way, with 
the usual gaps for •' Ais/' *• her, " their,'' &c. 
" him,'* '* her, ** them^ to be supplied ad occasion 
may require, not forgetting the little s, s, at the 
end of the verbs, in case the invitor or prohibitar be 
a single person, and which sometimes are over- 
looked, to the great confusion of the Grammar « 



present compli- 

ments, and request the favor of 

not to come to see 
between the hours of 
on the instant. 

An answer is desired. 



I h^ve; added, '* an answer. is desired," as of 
.epurde it/ mu^t: be -expedient to ptevent!«ny un- 
pleasant rekcon^es^ and though ncddental visiting 
a^fter a' p^r^ij^idar.time of day; is^now sagenerally 
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exploded, there is no answering^ for the. force of 
curiosity^ or the ifewc SQiae people feel, to dis* 
iurb the. harmo&y of parties, su^pe^ed to be 
formed qu ^Nrtnciples too $eleet Bud exclusive. I 
am not stiredndeed, <that i this plan ;hag ndt abso* 
iutely Jbe^n -adopted, for in, Nkkbis* lAterary 
Histafy^ in the 'Ii£a olDamehWray, Esq. the 
kJtter agreeable writer speaks in .one of his Let* 
ters, of :hft¥iiigiably ma^fuaged to^render a dinner 
party e^aXl vsid^ect, by sending onei gentleman 
out of the' way, temptingtwo otheri^ but of'towii 
by rumours of the sm^l pox, and iH^enting a 
most Urbane way of uninviting Lord A. 

We know one. instance, in which it is the eti- 
quette preidously. to .send a list of the intended 
company, td be apprordkd (or otherwise) by the , 
high.persowfge expected to be present^ at (certain 
feasts, .public or pnhrajbe ataeo^liesj^ &a. &g. If 
such a jHMi;crwere given to- private tindividuals^ 
of settling who they might cApose to mee^, what 
confusion might ensue, before a dinner party or 
assembly could pi^tsibly rbe aafra^ged ! For 
(not in the metropolis indeed, ^heje all things 
are upian a different footings bbt) within the 
limits of diat mystical,, nay, oftentimes as it 
would seem, .bewitched drcle, 9i, country ,migh^ 
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bourhood, there are always persons disposed to 
consider, not merely who but what they are in- 
vited to meet ; not whether they are friends or 
relations, atmables or agreeabki^ but whether they 
are great and noble : and who have an odd knack 
of regardingtheireytia& as their t9j/«riors»and their 
niperkn as their ejumb. Invite them to meet 
Lords and Ladies, it is very well ; they are in 
their proper place, though nominally of no such 
rank. Invite them to meet no Lords and Ladies^ 
Knights or Baronets, they are degraded by being 
thrust into a ucond class, ** no better than them-* 
selves r 

In Mercier's Tableau de Paris, there is a good . 
Chapter on the expression, *^ borme Qm^Mffue" 
" La bonne Compagnie," says he, ** pent avoir 
plus d'un local : Topulence ne la suppose jpas; 
la mediocrity ne Texclut point. Elle est parmi 
ceux qui out le moins de pretention a ce titre, si 
Bouvent cit6, si peu di6fini. Ghaque Society 
aujourdhui y pretend exclusivement. De Ik des 
scenes fort plaisantes : le president soutient que 
le conseiller n'a pas le ton da la bonne com- 
pagnie : le mattre des requites fait le m£me re- 
proche au financier ; le negotiant trouve, Tavo- 
cat empese, et celui-ci ne veut pas voir le 
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notaire. II n*y a pas, jusqu'au procureur, qui 
ne fasse la satire de son yoisin I'huissier pri- 
seur.*' 

But to return to the subject of Precedence. 
Tlie superstitious have gone so far as to suppose, 
that Orders of Precedence have subsisted e?en in 
Heayen ; and would persuade us, that they know 
the ranks and distinctions o£Af^ek, as perfectly 
as they know our own degrees of Nobility. As 
we have Princes, and Dukes, and Marquesses^ 
and Earls, and Viscounts, and Barons ; in Hea^ 
ven, they assure us^ there are the nine Orders of 
Seraphim and Cherubim, T7»rone$, Dominatians, 
Virtues, Poufers, Principdliiies, Arckm^eh, and 
Angels* This arrangement, of whiat has been 
called the Angelic Hierarchy, we owe in the first 
instance, as some say, to Dionysius the Area^ 
pagiiCp the Disciple of St. Paul, and the first 
Bishop of Athens. But it is only an absurd 
tradition. Casaubon, with all the severity of 
old fiuAdoned criticism, calls Ihem all a parcel 
ot asses who believe any such thing. There 
was a Psettfib - Dionysius Areopagite in the 
fourth century, or later> to whom it is much 
more justly to be ascribed. But let us owe 
it to ihe first, iht fourth, ihtfiftK or the sixth 
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ceutury» the wonder is that it should have con- 
tinued to form an important part of the populal? 
creed, not only so low as Shakspeare's time^ bnt? 
for nearly a century afterwards ; as may be seen 
in Heywood's " Hierarchie of the blessed Angelk, 
their names^ orders, and offices,^* printed and pub- 
lished in the year 1635. Cahin, (a name dear to 
many in these dWys, who call themselves after 
hiin, without thoroughly knowing, understand- 
ing, or following him,) speaking of the conceit 
of Dwnysiusy wisely enough calls it> ** mem 
garrulUas," mere nonsensical talk. One would 
think, says he, (fpom the confid^n^ with which 
he speaks,) thaitr he had come down from Hee^venv 
to amuse us witb an account of what he had s(^n 
there, though St. Paul had already told* us, that 
what he saw, w}kefi raptint<) the third Heaven, 
was unutterable, or as I eoticeive hito to have^ 
meant, indescribable and inexplicable, Di6nysius, 
I am persuaded, saw no more than we see, though 
he has been so exceedingly particular in " the' 
heraldry of Angels,** (to use a pulpit expression' 
of the learned Bishop Borsley,) as to '* tell us**^ 
(to cite the same eminent prelate) " exactly 
how many orders there are, and how many AngeU 
in each order: that the different orders hfiLve 
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tiieir diffBrent departmients in government as- 
signed to them ; some^ constantly attending in 
the presence of 6od> form his Cabinet Council ;• 
others are his Provincial Governors ; every king- 
dom, in the world, having its appointed guar- 
dian Angel, while others have the charge and 
custody of individuals^ — As, for instance, in the 
Dionysian Hierarchy, to Adam is assigned Rn* 
zael; to Abraham, Zakiel; to Isaiah, Raphael: 
to Jacob, Peliel; to Moses, Metraton^ &Ci 
8cc.'' — How very like, (I almost tremble to 
say,) to the beginning of the Diabk Boiteux ! — ' 
Bishop Horsley, I admire greatly for his learn- 
ing, and regard him as a Polemic of the largest 
calibre, but I think he suffered himself sometimes- 
to be betrayed' into language below the dignity 
of a Church pulpit. As he did not disdain how- 
ever to discburse of the " heraldry of Angek/'^' 
" Angelic Prime Ministers,'* and " Cabinet Coun^ 
dls,*^ I trust it will be a fair excuse for my having 
cited him in a work like the present. In expos- 
ing l3ie Hierarchy of I>ionysius, I am far from 
intending to invalidate the truly scriptural doc* 
trine of heaTenly superintendance> or the Minis* 
try of Angels, of which the. learned Bishop is so 
able an advocate ; and which two of our owii 
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greatest Poets^ have in the very language of in- 
spiration, so beautifully described. See Spen* 
ser's Faerie Queen, Book ii. Canto 8. Paradise 
Lost, Bookiv. 1.677. 

The learned Bishop observes, that this He- 
raldry and Hierarchy of Angels, is nothing better 
than the Pagan Polytheism, somewhat disguised 
and qualified, every nation in the Pagan system 
having its tutelar deity, subordinate to Jupiter, 
the sire of Gods and men. Upon which I cannot 
help observing, that the Fairy Mythology of the 
Goths and Scandinavians, seems to be ana- 
logous to both systems ; the bright and swart 
Elves, benignant and malignant Fairies, being the 
constant attendants of mankind, in all the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, their domestic employ- 
ments very particularly; of which an excellent 
account is to be seen in Dr. Drake's History of 
Shakspeare and His Times, 1817. — Of Fairy 
Titles we subjoin the following specimen from. 
Scot's amiable and sensible work, the Disco- 
verie of Witchcraft, Bull-beggers, Spirits, Urchins, 
Elves, Hags, Fairies, Satyrs, Pans, Faunes, Sykns, 
Kit with the Ctmsticke, Dwarfes, Imps, Nymphes, 
ChangUngs, Incubus, Robin Goodfelhtoes, the 
Spoone, the Mace, the Man in the Oke, the Hell-- 
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waine, the Fier-drake, the puckle Tom Thombe, 
Hobgoblin, Tom Tumbler, and Boneless. I have 
already spoken of the Pagan Mythology, (or Pa- 
gan Heraldry if you plea8e9)at the outset of my 
work ; the Bishop proceeds to shew that the 
Jewish Rabbins, who lived after the dispersion, 
were the people who transferred the honors of 
the tutelar Deities to the different orders of tu- 
telar Angels : I shall give a sketch in consequence 
of this hint, of the Jewish Orders of Precedence ; 
not above, (that is in the heavens,) but below here, 
upon earth : the ancientest express, distinctions 
of order, riank, and precedence, are I believe to 
.be found in their Mishnah, where it is regularly 
settled that 

A Master gf the Law is before the King ; 

The Kixg before the High Priest ; 

The High Priest before the Priest anointed for 
the War ; 

The Priest anointed for the War before a Chief 
of any of the Priests' Courses; 
- A Chief of the^ Priests* Courses before the Head 
of a Family ; 

, The Head of a Family before a Comnmnder of 
the Revenue ; 
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A* Commander qf the Revenue before the Trea- 



A Treamrer before an ordinary Priest; 

A Priest before a Levite ; 

A Leeite before an Israelite ; 

An Israelite before a Manzer ; 

A Manzer before a Netkin ; 

A NetMn before a Prosefyte ; 

A Pftwefy^e before a manumited Bondsman. 

This order was principally arranged fo? the 
schools or public lectnres, but the regularity of 
it may serve to shew, how universal the feeling 
is, and has b^n, which directs the milid to such 
arrangements ; and how it has pervaded all de* 
scriptions of beings, firom the Angels of Heaven, 
(according to their Eang at Arms, the Pseudo- 
Dionysius of the fourth or fifth century,) to the 
Tailors of our own days ! For in regard to the 
latter, the newspapers of the summer only jtat 
past, supply us with the following strong evi- 
dence of their sentiments upon thiis head, as ex**- 
pressed by themselves in the following remon- 
strance. If it should not be true, it is not tk^ 
less to my purpose ; since it is the object of this 
book to assist Tailors, as well as all other mem*- 
bers of society, to ascertain their real and pro- 
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per mok, Mid if any attempts were made^at Pm-^ 
ton^ to put ithose abore them^.who^ ought not to 
b« so placed, they had a right ^ remonstrate,^ if 
not in the yery^ tenn8> ye^ certainly in the nrery 
Bpirit of the address asdribifed to them. I shall 
give the account exactly as it appeared in the 
newspapers. • !• 

DiGi^iTY ofTailObb ^The Tailors oir Preston 

have put forth this following notioe : — To the 
7ttMb.^--^The Taifore' fraternity of Joliraeymen 
'tespectfuUy present the following notice to -the 
finblicr — ^tbat in eohse(|uehce of tlie * situation 
'^hich they are -to be placed in' at' the ensuing 
Oti{?tfMa situation whlbh they coiisider derogative 
fi&n '4ke dignity of their sacredly institiiied prqfes- 
«i^; they* do notnntend' tofdvor the procession 
Witt' fhdr attendance, Except they are permitted 
ti6 tiike that situation which the high* antiquity 
of their trade demands — a trade^Ht taught by in-- 
^flkii', mid nuOured in the earttest age. They are 
f^l^parigd to prove their imlihuAle right to the first 
sitttaHon; from unquestionable authority ; nor did 
'ihfey entertain the most distant'idea, the high an- 
tiqiiity of their honorable prqfkssion would have been 
disputed. The only privilege they wish— the only 
right they require, is to be allowed to move in 
A a2 
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that ntuaiion which has tdways been ass^ed te them 
from the creation of the world to the present time, 
(the last Guild excepted^ and they are resolved 
never to be di^aced by tamely accepting of any 
other.** — Manchester Gaardian. — [N, B.the Guild 
is an ancient festival celebrated annually at 
Preston.] — Now this is admirable^ if they don't 
overdo the matter — ^for in going back to trades 
and professions of clothing, ** taught by instinct** 
or ** sacredhf instituted,** do they not run a risk of 
bringing into rivalry, the Gardeners and heather 
Breedies'-makers ? Were not the leaves of trees, 
and skins of animals, the first articles of clothing 
taught by instinct, or sacredhf instituted ? I merely 
ask the question as a caution against the return 
of the next Guild, which is said to be annual, 
and when we may expect similar remonstvances 
to appear, if the case be not previously decided 
in favor of the Tailors. 

Their going back to the Creation puts me in 
mind of the answer I once heard given by a ser- 
vant to a lady of high rank ; what they call a 
batch of new Peers having just been made, the 
lady was not sure whether she was in the habit 
of visiting (that is exchanging cards) . with 
one of the new Peeresses ; and she referred to 
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the footman in waiting, who was accustomed to 
deliver such cards. '' Do I visit Lady H. ?" was 
the question ; to which the servant properly 
enough replied, " your G — ce has not visited her 
since the Creation.'^ 

In the XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth centuries, 
the different ranks in society were distinguished 
by the several birds of prey appropriated to their 
sports, as follows ; 

An Eagle, a Bawter (Vulture), a Melown ; these 
belong unto an Emperor. 

A Gerfaiam: z,T€rcell of Gerfalcon are due to 
a Khig, 

There is a Falcon gentle and a Tercell gentle ; 
and' these be for a Prince. 

There is 2l Falcon of the Rock ; and that is for 
a Duke. 

there is a Falcon Peregrine , and that is for an 
Earl. ♦ 

Also there is a Bastard;- and that Hawk is for 
a Baron. 

' There is ^ Sacre and b, Sacret : and these ben 
for a Knight. 

There is a Lanare and a Lcmrell; and these 
■belong to a Squire. 

There is a Merfyon ; and that Hawk is for a Lady. 
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There b aa HcXnfi and that- i» for a jmfmg 
Man. . 

Hiere is a Goitunek; imd that Hawk is tot a 
Yeoman* , . 

There is a Tercell: and that v^ ibr |i jiaarjflliiyi. 

There is n^Spave-hmmk; ahe is. an Hawk fi^r a 
Priesh- ^ ♦ ' 7 -• : ' . • - . .:» 

' There is a Mudcyte raad he ts A^.M Ao^nvM^lfr 
C&r*. J ,. , , 

To this list the Jtwdfoij Q^H udds, 

A Ketterel for a Knave or i^envm^* 

Brute animals thenuebm hive been- suppoKied 
to be not insensible to the distinctions Qf f^^^ 
and precedence. In.tha*.y>ery^ntertianii^warh, 
the " Diary of an Invalid^'' we^eed of'til^\po^. 
in Switzerland havis(g bdli^ otdifferejut size^sas- 
pended to their necks, in proportion to the^pi^^i 
** ana it tsdsaid/' ioSoa&nftB.ik^ aiithof,> '' that 
these animals are m susceptible of feelings ainl- 
lar to our oTwn, that if th/e leading cow lull into 
disgrace, and be deprired of her honprs^ she 
exhibits all the m^^ntification of ijfoundcdpfide, 
and angry jealousy at the promotion of her rival. 
And the question of precedence excites as much 
bitterness in the pastures of the Alps, as ittlan 
do iif.the drawing i!oom of the Tbttilleries Dr St. 



JMneB's/'-o^AeoordiDg to Eorma indeed, theie ia 
a sort of tnuismisBible Nobility amongst them ; 

Eft is /mm t c U, est in 0fmspatntm 
KlrfM.* oeo inbellem fero6e« 
Pngmttm i Aq«il» Coi— Jwau 

A circiunstaBoe particularly dwelt upon by 
nutaich in hia treatise iwtp wynmas, to prove 
that Nobility, and good parentage, haye always 
been acconnted the root of great qnalitiea. 
. I fancy our sportsmen understand this Nobility 
refy well. I remember two greyhounds sent from 
Newmarket to a t^elation of mine, with a regfilar 
pedigree of a yard long fix»n Kimg Dun^lmg: 
and I am almost confident that I Imew a dog 
once that died of pride; it ha^^eaed to be one 
of King CSiarWs breed. The following is said 
to be a literal translation of the pedigree of an 
Arabian horse, weM known in Nottinghamshire a 
fcw years sii|Ge. ^^ In the Name of O — ii the 
Merciful! the cause of the present writing is, 
ihat we witness that the grey horse Derrish, of 
Mahomet Bey, is of the first breed of Nedgee 
iKNTses ; whose mother is the grey mare Hadba 
the famous, and whose &ther is the bay horse 
J)ahrough, of the ^horses of the tribe of Benhir 
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haled. We testify on our conscience and for- 
tune, that be is of the bre^d concerning which 
the Prophet hath said, ' the true runners when 
they run strike fire ; they grant prosperity until 
the day of Judgment/ We have testified what 
is known ; and G — d knows who are true wit- 
nesses." — [Followed by six signatures.] 

Heralds have assigned distingidshed rank to 
objects of all kinds, ajs in Sir JoI^i Heme's ex- 
emplification of his second species of Il^obility* 
Nobility natural ; *' which consists/' says he, 
*' in the great variety of creatures ; .as for exam- 
ple, ai&ong the Planets the Sun is the most no? 
ble ; among the Elements Fibe ; among the Planis 
the Cedar ; FlawerSfike Rose ; Metals, Gohn ; 
Gems, the DiAMOND ; Fish, the Dolphin ; 
Birds, the Eagle ; Beasts, the Lion ; .and Men, 
the King.*' .^ 

The oddest sort of regulated precedence I rer 
member to have ever stumbled upon,, is. in , the 
laws of the Saxon or AnglorSaxon King £thel«- 
bert. It relates to fingers and toes, and thumbr 
nails, and great toenails. *.' A penalty of 20 
scyllinga is enjoined for the loss o{ the thumb, and 
3 scyllinga for the thumb-nail. .The loss of the 
great toe is to be compensated by ten scyllinga. 
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and the other toes by half the price of the Jlngers ; 
and for the nail of the great toe 30 sceatta must be 
paid to bot/' (Wilkins Leg. Anglo Sax. p. 61.) 
In time» when the were and weregeld were in use, 
and intended to mark exactly the rank and im- 
portance of persons^ the above cannot be con- . 
sidered in any other light than that of marking 
the exact' rank and importance of the particular 
parts of persons here enumerated ; and indeed 
antiquarians, have been found to turn it to this 
use ;^for by discovering it to have been the de- 
eded intention of the legislator, to estimate the 
toes at half the value of the Jingers, which is shewn 
to be the case by comparing the compensation 
for the thumb Knd great toe, it has been decided 
tha^ the 30 sceattas for the nail of the great toe, 
must have been meant to be equal to half of the 
three scyllinga fn^acted for the thumb-nail, and'^ 
therefore that 20 sceattas were equal to one scyl-- 
Unga /—Now this is an admirable discovery, but 
how »hould we have got at it, if King ^thelbert 
had not, with all the force of kingly authority, 
previously determined, that thumbs should rank 
before g;reat toes, and Jingers before common tons, 
and thumb-/iat'& before great toe-nails ? — It is 
amazing to what a variety of uses Heraldry may 



be i^gpUei). Thfiie oee^iv hqimper tQ l^ye, heea 
sQme opdIomoii in ihe toe aud^^wsr Girders oi 
pr^c§4^ao0 m wdl as in othenr^ for ^,jSQa»Q orrr 
dioMoev, the li^^jSpg^ afppMin jbei }i»i»B^.4filLW 
plftce of tiie gre^ ^> wfcile ih^/pf? ,^<r». mg 
filler, and «iMUfe >v^> all xMiked ^c^w the 
Ifreitf . ioe, and la different dogreeB^-rriAi :to otiier 
parts* . thore is Ite good jreaeon to be givi^n,, wl^^ 
as was the case, an Anglo-Saxon «io«ftfer shomU 
bwre QUpked abonre a thigh in the propontion^of 90 
to IS* and above an Anglo-Saxon apn an, the 
pnoportioii of 20 to -C.— To almost every part of 
the human body^ a particular importance or rank 
if you please, was assigned, of which a judgment 
may be fonned frbm the foibwing tiheral allow- 
ances ; for XX shillings any body might kme 
the siukiJ4er,AmAib the chim-icm, cut off a thumbs 
pierce the Haphragm, tear off the Aoir, aod frac- 
ture the «Afi2/ of any of his friends or neighbours. 
For xji shiHings he might break their thighs, cut 
off their eans/ wound their ei^es or mouths, or injure 
their' teeth eo as to affect their Bpeech. For xi, 
they might cut off any body^s little finger ; and 
fbr X shillings their great' toe. 'For ix shillings 
&ey might indulge themselves^ in slitting their 
2ieij^hboiar''s nose,' and for only viii shillingd cut 
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off ^folciijmger, I al^lgo ao ^iurtber, T1U0 if». 
quite eoough to ahc^Wi wbftt gr^t atteirtioo. WM: 
p&idiby ,CH|V Ai)glp-S«ixQqi ancestors to ibbe vsar- 
slttUiBg ^f the j^y^r^ Mmf^en of the ,$toto^>f^n 
cprclmg to^tli^r exact yaliie i^d isxpo^ti^ce^, 
w|iethef ttoelfrli^, six-hM^j SUPi'hinfy, (fi^ hfllb 
hfien obfl^nred in a foQQer section) fyojggxs^ 
^ambs^ toes, .gseat. toes, ooses, ears, ^jps,^iBr- 
]Amgi{^s, sl|9^1der8, ihigh», arms, JieiQtbf hair, 
rikuUa,: sad, phine-bones !-:- beards* Wd v?h%i 
noil I :. . 

ilMsipng the l^yn^rt<i»9 there ji^en^ (Q hf^y^ 
been one great orersight in regard to tjb^ ,y?^A q| 
)iiti/i^iortlie:kiUing ofa^iphop. The.mHr4.erer 
of a Bishop was penvutted^to atone for hjn^iift^, 
by giying as much gold as was equal tp a .tHnic 
df lead toftii^heigi/i of the gfiilty jper«^, wd of a 
d^tt^rmioa^fe thiojui^ss* Now was )ipt thi^s^^x- 
pQsing the Bishop to the T.^ngeence of \»»jsfiort, 
more than othis. f«i^ eT^epies* an^ even premier 
ing Jhe ibrmer to commit a crime^ Trhich the 
ealotttoting prudence of the latt^> might dispose 
them ^o avoid? ^ 

;lt;iS'qui.te surprising to what odd distinctioHS, 
people have had recourse to mark their rank and 
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consequence. The Chinese women cripple their 
feet^to shew their quality ; and in Coryates Cru- 
dities, there is a curious account given, of the 
Champims, xft high-heeled shoes, worn by the 
ladies of Venice, which though extremely incon- 
venient, so as to require persons . to - support 
those who wore them, and notwithstanding 
nirhich they were frequently- liable to fail, yet 
were worn the higher in proportion as the per- 
sons using them were more noble. Coryatte 
himself saw one of these nobles in stilts, get a 
dreadful tumble from the mere> height of her 
Charnpines. 

It is impossible to set bounds to the love of 
distinction, or disputes concerning precedence ; 
of which we have a memorable instance in the 
account given us by Colonel Munro, of a mutiny 
in the army in India, under his command. Hav- 
ing found it indispensably necessary to punish 
some of the ringleaders, four were ordered to be 
tied to the guns, and the artillery officers di- 
rected to blow them away. Just as the dreadful 
sentence was going to be executed, four grena- 
diers stepped forth, and insisted upon it that as 
they had always had the post of honor, they were 
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strictly entitled to be bhum away first I The 
others therefore were untied, and the grenadiers 
blown away according to their desire ! 

Qaeen Elizabeth had a curious way of settling 
points of precedence. In speaking of the pro- 
ficdency in Latin literature, of George Buchanan 
and Walter Haddon, she was used to say, ^' Bu- 
chananum Omnibtisantepono — Haddonum Nemini 
postf ono" At the late Election of a new Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, there was a speech 
made, in which the merits of the two Candidates 
Sir James Mackintosh and Sir Walter Scott, 
were so nicely balanced, as to settle matters as 
nearly as possible upon the footing of Queen 
Elizabeth's distinctions. Each of the Candidates 
severally, in the estimation of the learned and 
ingenious Orator, seemed to be clearly a&ove 
every body and below nobody. If Sir James was 
first of all, Sir Walter was second to none, and rice 
versa, 

: The most provoking thing is, when Ki»g^ or 
the Representatives of Kings, quarrel about pre- 
cedence; for then, 

" The clood-capt Towers, the gorgeous Palaces, 
The solemn Temples, the great Globe itself. 
Nay all who it iitherit, may dissolve," 
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ere either of the parties can ht induced tb gite 
way* ' 

In the year 1600, negotiations ware St(t<m1b<^i 
forrestoring Peace between the Qneei^dfiEtigland 
and the King of Spain, at Botilogne'; bit ]$ror^4 
abortiTei because the PltoitA)t0ntiafi^ fottS^it 
impossible to adjust the cereodoinaisafi^to^tlienfi 
to the satisfaction of their r^f^if^ G6ti^. 
The pt^^dence held from time imfl^embriaT li^eii 
3ri^ded to the Crbwii of England, by tl^ Ct&^Mk 
of Caistile atid Atragon, afid l^lta%§A' ioM» 
tanned, tliat it still belonged to *ef; ^diwiHi^ 
Btandiiig the uiiion of these CrdWi^; &dd''the 
conquest of Grenada, since Spaink:;onsidered sft 
one kingdom was greatly inferior to England in 
point of antiquity, which was the o4ily groimd • oh 
which a point of this sort could l]^ settled. Bfit 
the Spanish Ministers c6uld not' perceive the 
force of tiiis reasoning ; they claimed ^e p^ece^-. 
dence on account of the superior extent and 
power of the Spanish Monarchy. HizAb^th, in 
order to prove the sincerity of he^^ pacific dispo- 
sition, even went so far as to offei* to agree= to all 
equality, but they rejected the offer, and insisted 
that the superior dignity of the Cat.holic King 
should be recognised. To this ifae Queen as 
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pefftemptorily refused her consent, and soon after 
the Plenipotentiaries left Boulogne re infectA ; 
that i6, to speak morally and philosophkially, (not 
politically ») \rar ^ith all its horrors, vas to be 
allowed to rage still longer upon the earth, de- 
stroying its: thouiMinds and tens of thousands, 
becjause one msui and one wonuui couldmbt agree 
iipon^ a point of etiquette !1 

We bare an accotint that Conrad I^^ Einpe^ 
rorof the West in the Xllth eentury^xdu»ed<to 
loss Bnhmanuel Conunenus, the Emperor df 'the 
East,, while the latter was sitting, aiid himdelf 
standing. I give great credit to the sage, coiiin- 
sellofs of the two Kings, fot- their ^ management 
in getting oyex this kissing difficulty) They so 
contrived that the two Kings should never meet 
but on horseback, where both being seated^'tiiey 
xbsght kiss ieach other as long as they pleased, 
without any loss of dignity on either sid«r. *^ In 
equiss^ viderent, et' ita ei parilitate conveni- 
entes, sedendo se et osculando salutarent/'--^ 
Iliere were many forms of kissinjg observed 
amongst the Roman EmperOrs ; t&te feet, the 
band, the knee, or the lips. Sometimes they 
u^ed to kiss the fore finger and thumbs * in. token 
of homage, turning about the body, at the siUme 
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time. Tiberius appears not to hare liked kisses 
of ceremony and form much. *' Oscula Cotti* 
diana/' says Suetonius, " prohibuit edicto."— 
How much he liked some other sorts of kissing, 
may be learned from Martial. Critics have 
thought that the Catholic custom of kissing the 
Papers toe, was rather heathenish than Christian 
in its origin, being rather an homage paid to the 
gold and pearls on the sandal of Caligula, than 
to the cross on his Holiness*s slipper. This is a 
question I cannot decide, and shall therefore 
returii to the subject of kingly precedence. 

Nothing could be better upon an emergency of 
this nature, than the trick which that semi-bar- 
barian Peter the First played to Lewis the Fif- 
teenth. It has so much humour in it, that I 
wonder it has never been made the subject of an 
historical caricature. When Peter visited Paris, 
Lems was a child, and one day, when they were 
going out together in state, some difficulties 
arose in the French Court, how it should be 
managed, that in getting into the carriage, the 
little King should take place of the great Emperor, 
Peter perceived what they were about, and not 
willing to compromise his imperial dignity, as 
they were passing through the crowd, between 
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llie palace and tfae.,oQadi» he pteAended if} take 
eompassioa on Ua. baby brotier^ aad to save him 
irom the presaiire of the people:^ fairly itook him 
Hp ia faia %itQMi and conveyed him to the cam-* 
age« aaa nhiveNWOuld oatfy he^ asfiamt* 
< Philip "theiStoOBid'Ofi Spain heing ieproved by 
the Amba^adora Q£Gennany> because he i^Ould 
kave evety man iqpeakitoiiiim kneeling, exmiaed 
hiinaelf %f o^jAenring^thathe did it.'' only lest 
he being aorahort^. his. taller. sublets ahoidd be 
al)ovehim." 

Biion^>arie aeema to ha^e had some good no- 
tioi» xipon the subject of diplomacy ; notions 
which' might gmatly help tp reinoye some of 
those dtffii»ilties» which are often found to im« 
pede bnshiess of the highest importance to the 
vi^-^beiiig 6f tmmkind.:/ He would notacknow* 
ledge Ambassadors to. he the actnal rapreaenta- 
ti^rea o£ their flovereigns, .^becaasjB nothing they 
signed could be valid. till ratified at home* Not 
do SoFer^igns treat them as equals, by returning 
their visits, &c. On these grounds, an Ambas- 
sador might reasonably submit to ceremonies, 
which might be degrading to > Sovereigns them- 
ielves i and according to Mr. Q'Meara's report 
of his observations, in kk estimation* Lord Ma- 

VOL. II. B b 
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oartney and Lord Amherst might have performed 
the Ko-tou before the Emperor of China, without 
compromising the dignity of their royal master, 
since the Mandarins did so ; upon this express 
condition however/ that any Chinese. Ambassador 
should in London submit to such forms of eti- 
quette/ asthe.Pnifces and Nobles of Britain ob- 
serve. Now there is surely a great deal of good 
sen;se in this» though very little delicacy by the 
bye« in.the £x-Emperor's.i7/»i5£rirf»{m of his feel- 
ings upon the subject ; for I shall not be. ex- 
pected I think' to add, what he himself would 
havie done; bad it been the etiquette with his^own 
grandees, (a pretty etiquette j) sooner thsin're^ 
Unquish the objects to. be attained for the sake 
of a mere ceremony. Whoever has not read the 
book need not trouble themselves to look for^the 
passage to which Lallude . 

It was a laughable piece of prid^ in the. people 
of PadHa,Ao take offence, as they, are saidito 
have. done, if a noble Venetian ever appeared 4n 
their streets, not in his full dress gown, :biit4n 
a short. coat, as if he fancied himself takisng- his 
walk at his ease, in a mere country village. 
. .But it. is time to come to aconclusioa ;-and 
therefore, to .render the 09L&e of Precedence clear 
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and wUeUigibk.ib aU. classes of persons, I caiuxot 
I think do. better, than subjoU a few remarks 
upon it, to be found in the 69th Number, of jthe 
Tat)er. In Young's Universal Passion, there are 
^<wae very strove lines to the purpose, but I ra- 
ther, prefer, the following for its simplicity and 
extreme, good sense. 

'' It is tome a very great meanness, and some-> 
thing much below a philpsopher, which is what 
I mean by a gentleman, to rank, a man. among 
the, vulgar, for the. condiHon of life he is in, ;and 
not; according to his behaviour, his tkoa/^Jits, and 
sentiments, in that condition. For if. a man ;be 
loaded with. riches and honors, and in that. stsite 
of life has thoughts and inclinations defeti; the 
meanest artificer ; is not such >^anarf2)$irer,. who 
withm his power is good to his friends, modetate 
in his demands, and cHearful in his occupation> 
very much superior to him, who lives for no other 
end but to serve himself, and assumes a prefer- 
ence in all his words. and actions to those who act 
their part with much more grace than himself? 
Epictetus has made use of the similitude of a 
stage-play to human life with much spirit. 
It is not, says he, to be considered among the 
actors, who is Prince, and who is Beggar, but 
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